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THE 


APPROBATION 


O F 


72 Bickerſtaff, Eſq; 


HE following Ta xAr ISE being ſubmitted to my Cen- 


fure ; that I may paſs it with Integrity, 1 muſt declare, 
: That as Gx A MMA R i general is on all hands allow'd 
the Foundation of All Arts and Sciences, ſo it appears to me, 
that THis Grammar of the EncLisn ToncGue has done 


that Juſtice to our Language, which, *till now, it never ob- 
= tain'd. The TEexT will improve the moſt Ignorant, and the 
NorTes will employ the moſt Learned. I therefore enjoin all 
my Female Correſpondents to Buy, Read, and Study this 


=_  Grzammas, that their Letters may be ſomething leſs /Enig- 


matic : And on all my Male Correſpondents likewiſe, who 


make no Conſcience of Fal/e Spelling and Falſe Engliſh, I lay 


the fame Injunction, on Pain. of having their Epiſtles expos'd 


in their own proper Dreſs, in my Lucubrations. 


4 


( 


— 


Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Cenſor. * 
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th wy Excellent MM * 


Mapa, 


obo MagesryY bein So- 
ö N vereign of all thoſe Peo- 
plwKe who ſpeak the Lan- 
| guage for which the following 
| Grammar is made, This Per- 
formance doth Naturally claim 

{Your MAJESTv's Protection. 
A Grammar of the French 
1 Language was the Firſt Labour 
of that Learned Body the 
ig 1 n, „That being - 
Pp the 


— 6 dhe — of all "Ig 

And as Youx Majesrty's | 

Arms have been Superior to | 
thoſe of France, ſo we hope 
that, by Tour Royal Influence, 
You will give the ſame Supe- 
riority to Our Arts and Ni- 
ences, which are All built on 
This that is now Preſented to 
Yours SacrRED MajesTyY,N 


. by 3 1IMR6 


Madan, 
Your M ajefty's moſt Obedient 2 


and Dutiful Subjects, 


The Authors 5 
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PRE FA GE. 


HE Publication and Succeſs of the ——— of this 
©) Grammar, awe find, flirr'd up the Emulation of Two 
2 Gentlemen to give the Town their Performances in this 
N 3 kind : The firſt is call d, An Eſſay towards a Practical ] 
E Fin rammar; the laſt had the emphatic Titieof |} 
THE Engliſh Grammar; or, An Eſſay on the Art of Grammar 
apply d to, and exemplify'd in, the Engliſh Tongue. Ve were in 
| Hopes that Tao ſuch Gentlemen of Letters, whoſe Time had been 
devoted to the Inſtruction ↄfothers in the Latin and Greek Grammar, 
would make ſome farther Progreſs in, and furniſh better Helps, and 
more eaſy Methods to, the Engliſh Student in his Mother-Tongue, 
than abe who never hademploy dour Time in that Way. Had we 
| found what awe expetted in them, we ſbou' d not have given our ſelves 
any farther Trouble of Reviſing our own for a Second Impreſſion ; 
atis d with the Honour of opening a Way for ſuch glorious Improve- 
ments. But wwe are apt to believe; that the very Qualification, 
From which aue epected a more excellent Production, was the Cauſe 
the little Progreſs they made in a Diſcovery that had ſo fairly been | 
<id before them by Dr. Wallis and Ourſelves : For Cuſtom has ſo | 
firong a Force on the Mind, that it paſſes with the Bulk of Mankind i 
for Reaſon and Sacred Truth. The Iriſh thought themſelwes 3 = 
by the Law that forbid them to draw with their Horſes Tails, and | 
that becauſe their Anceflors had known no better Way of doing it 
And Perſons wha have not only been Educated themſelves, but have 
red up others in aparticular Method, muſt have a great Bright- 
neſs of Soul to diſcover its Errors, and forſake them. | 1 
The firit Eſſayiſt has indeed, partly guitted the old Track, bit * 
cou d not prevail with himſelf toguit it intirely. The ſecond it js 
far from parting with a Tittle of the old Greek and Latin Terms 
Hat he pours in @ new Poſſe upon us. The firſt is fo full of Ob- 
8 feurity and Confuſion, for want of Method, that his Book can be of 
2 Rs MK; : little 


ood 


1 PREFACE. 


little Uſe to the os of the Ignorant; and the latter has fo 
little Regard to the Engliſh Tongue, that in the Title of his Book 
he is guilty of an evident Miſnomer, it being no more an Eng- 
liſh Grammar, than à Chineſe. | „„ 
Mat the firſt Eſſayiſt has no Method, is plain from his cvery Di- 
x: 8 viſſonof Grammar; for having divided Grammar into four Parts, 
LEE yet the Parts of Speech (which he unneceſſarily makes eight, after 
; | TtheoldWay) are plac'd under noone Head of that Diviſion 5 which | 
Es 7: Orthography, Proſody, Etymology, Syntax. Tig confæſi d 
155 that the Author might have ſbelter d the Parts of Speech under 
5 Etymology, in a Senſe, which mam Grammarians bawe given it, 
but he has cut himſelf off from that Refuge ; for 375 the first 
Chapter of his ſecond Part (when he diſpatch'd all bis Doctrine 77 
Wards ) the Title of Etymology, by way of Diſtin#ion, it is plain, 
he underflood it in the Senſe of Derivation in the Cogn. or he | 
had forgot the Members of his Diviſion : Both which Ways muſt of 
Neceſſity produce Obſcurity and Confuſion. PBL | 
In the next Place, this Eſſay iſt has thrown that Part of his Di- 
ion laſt in his Book, wwhich in Uſe, in Nature, nay, and in hisown 
. Pofition, ought to be firſt: For the Doctrine of Letters is throughly 
to be known before we proceed to Words. But the Conduct of this 
| Author in this particular, being contrary to the Order and Method 
of Nature, nay, contrary to his own Diſpoſition of the Parts in the 
zvifion it ſelf, muſ} neceſſarily why Confufion and Obſcurity. 
T hirdly, He intirely regjefs Profofly, ibo voluntarily made the 
fecond Member of his own Diviſion. ow, this Diviſion was nece/- 
ary, or it was not; if it was neceſſary, it ought all-along to have 
beenobſery'd; if not, it ought never to have been made. oy 
Fourthly, For want of Method, ſeveral Parts of Speech are jum- 
Bled promiſcuouſly together, the Doctrine of which ought to have 
been more diſti nct, for Diſtinction is a great help to Perſpicuity; with- 
_ out which, the Knowledge which awe wou'd convey, muſt be very de- 
fectiue and obſeure. But this Author has not been ſatisfy'd to join 
ee Conrfideration of thoſe Parts of Speech, which in regard of this 8 
Mature and Order ought to hade been ſeparate, but ſcatters the : 
I $ . Syntax, or Conſtruction of our Language, through his Diſcourſe of 
E: Words; the the Doctrine of Wards, ſeparately confider'd, and in a 
Sentence, are Things diſtind enough. | > 
We muſt indeed confeſs, that we believe, that Dr. Wallis miſled - 
him in this particular, as he did us in our Firſt Edition, neither 0 
of us er that the learned Doctor wrote to Men already still d : 
in the Latin Grammar, and therefore had no need f treating them A 


1 
PX 


a ſuch as were entirely ignorant of Grammar. | 


Fifthly, 


LY ifthly, By affecting the old Terms, and the old faulty Diviſion 


aveak. Memory of the young Learner. 


. Learner a Difficulty in chufing what to commit to his Memory, and 


in this aue find not ſo much as any Aim at a Grammar peculiar to 
our own Language, the Author being content to repeat the ſelf-ſame 
Things the ſelf-ſame Way, as all thoſe have dane, who have.endea- 


in he ſeems in one Part of his Preface to propoſe, that by Writing in 


Jpare 10 or 11 Years of their Lives in learning thoſe dead Lan- 
 Luages, to arrive at a perfect Knowledge of their own. 


were not acquainted with the Welſh, or ancient Celtic, there bei 


Latin @ much greater Number. , 


FREFACT. | * 


of the Parts of Speech, he has multiply d Woras many ti mes in long, 
and oftner in dark Explanations of them by Latin Words, which be- 
ing entirely unknown to the Learner, can only puzzle ( not inſtru) 
him. This Multiphicity of Wards is again increas d, by repeatingy 
at the End of every Chapter, its Contents by way of Queſtion and 
Anſwer ; by that means heaping a double, tho uſeleſs Load on the 


Sixthly, The Rules are not ſufficiently ai ſinguiſt d, vubicb gives the | 


aubat not. For theſe and many other Reaſons, wwe could not think 
this Eſſay towards a Practical Engliſh Grammar /afficient to deter 
us from endeawouring to correct the Errors of our Firſt Impreſſion, 
and from giving the World an Edition more uſeful, and more perfect. 
But if the firſt Eſſay iſt leave us ſo much room for Hopes of mak - 
ing a much farther Progreſs in this Work than the World has yet 
ſeen, the Eſſay on Grammar very much enlarges thoſe Hopes, ſince 


wour'd to force our Tongue in every Thing to the Method and Form 
of the Latin and Greek. For his Execution is ſo contrary to the De- 


Engliſh, he only makes the Taſe the more difficult, fince to under- 
ſtand his Terms, the Reader muſt underſtand Greek; whereas in the 
ordinary Way of learning that Language, the Student is ſuppos d to 
have a competent Knowledge of the Latin, before he approaches the 
Greek Grammar. ' To fo/ve this, he tells us in the Preface, that 

every Man, Woman, and Child, ought to ſtudy the learned Languages, 
as incapable, without them, to underſtand the Terms made uſe of fn 
ſeveral Profeſſions: Not conſidering, that by this he requires an Im- 
poſſibility,” fence much the greater Part of Mankind can by no means 


But by this Gentleman's way of Arguing, wwe ought not only to 
be-Mafters of Latin and Greek, but of Spaniſh, Italian, High- 
Dutch, Low-Dutch, French, the Old Saxon, Welſh, Runic, 
Gothic, and Iſlandic; Ace much the greater number of Words of 

common and general Uſe are derived from thoſe ſeveral Tongues. | 
Nay, by the ſame wayof Reaſoning wwe may prove, that the Romans 

and Greeks did- not underfland their own Tongues, becauſe they | 


above 620 radical Greek. Words deriv/dfrom the Celtic, andes 


A 3:5 45.4 - 


PREFACE. | 
With much better Reaſon the former Eſſayiſt ſeems to require 


fome Skill in the Old Saxon, whence*tis allow'd on all hands, the 
Body of our Tongue is really deriv d. But we cannot agree with that | 
Author, even ſo far as that, becauſe the very Nature and Genius | 
of our Language is almoſt entirely alter d fince that Speech was diſ- | 


ud; and ſince the Meaning of Words is (except in ſome very few 
Caſes ) to be ſought from the Uſage of our own, and not that of for- 
mer Times. The Saxons, for Example, (if we may credit Dr. 
 Hickes) had various Terminations to their Words, at leaſt Tavo in 
every Subſtantive Singular; whereas we hade no Word noæu in Uſe, 
except the Perſonal Names, that has ſo. Thus Dr. Hickes has 
made Six ſeveral Declenſions of the Saxon Names, but ours have 
not fo much as one. He gives them three Numbers; à Singular, 


Dual and Plural: Ve have no Dual Number, except perhaps in 
Both. To make this plainer, we ſhall tranſcribe the 8. ix * 


ions from the Antiquary's Grammar. 


The firſt Declenſion, which male ohe Genitive Caſe in es, and 
 #he Dative in e, the Nominative in as, the Genitive Plural 
in ra, and the Dative in um; as, 


wt Nom. Smith Nom. Seaithas 
: Gen. Smithes Gen. Smitha 
= * Lin My Dat. Smithe | Dat. Smithum : 
Accuf. Smith 4 Accuf. Smithas 1 
* | Voc. Eala thu Smith Voc. Eala geSmithas | 
Abl. Smith, Abl. Smithum. 


The Second Declenſion is of Names, whoſe Singular Number is 
a in the Nominative, their Genitive, Dative, Accuſative, 
and Ablative in an, the Nominative Plural 7: an, Geni- 


tive in a, Dative in um; as, Witega, a Prophet. 
1 Wit 3 Witegan 
4 | Gen. Witeg — Witegena 
| Dar Witegan Witegum - 
 Singul. J Acc. Witegan hen Plural. < Witegan 
Voc. Ealathu Witega Eala ge Witegan 
Abl. Witegan. LWitegum. 


The third Declenſion agrees with the firſt, only the Nomina- 
tive Plural endi in u; as Andgit, he Senſe, 


Nom. Andgit | 1 8 Andgitu | 5 


Gen. Andgites , , | Andgita 
Dat. Andgite . | Andgitum 

Acc. Andgit- | — Andgitu ' 
| Voe. Eala thu Andgit. : Eala ge Andgitu 


Abl. Angite. L Andgitum. 


9 


native Singular; as, Word. 


Nom. Word 
Gen. Wordes 
Dat. Worde 
Acc. Word | 
Voc. Fala thu Word 

Abl. Worde 


Singul. I Plural. 


nitive Singular ends in e, and the 


41 in Wiln, a Maid. 
| Nom. Wiln [ | 
Plural. 


I Gen. Wilne 
Sin gul. Dat. Wilne 


Acc. Wiln 
Voc. Eala thu Wiln 
Abl. Wine. 


PREFACE —- 
The fourth Declenſion has the ſame Variations as the frfts 
cept that the Nominative Plural is the ſame as the 


The mb Declenſion agrees with ah A555 ſms 1 the Ge- 
om 


; „ 


e- 
omi- ; 


ee 
Wo 


inative Plural in a; 


Wilna 
Wilna 
Wilnum 
Wilna 


Wilnum. 


— — 


We ſixth Declenſion has its Nominative Singular in u, is Ge- 
nitive iz a, Dative, Accuſative, Vocative in u; and tbe 


Plural Caſes al. form'd like thoſe of the fifth ; as _— a Son. 


5 


Nom. Sunu A Suna 
Gen. Suna { e 
. Dat. Sunu I Sunum 
s Acc. Sunn Plural. Suna | 
Voc. Eala thu Sunu Eala ge Suna 


Abl. Sunu. Sunum. 3 


8 Auectiues, or Qualities, differ as much from thoſe in our pre- 
ſent Language; for their Terminations diftinguiſo the Gender: 
that is, the ſame Termination is for the Maſculine and Neuter, 
Gut a different for Feminine; as, God, good 


—— 


* . : : : _ 
T «. 


Macſuline Neuter. The Feminine. | 
Nom. God bonus, bonum.Y FfGode bona; 
I Gen. Godes Godre - 

Dat. Godum | Godne 
I Acc. Godne, God 4 Goode 
Voc. Goda - | |] Gode 

Abl. Godum '_LGode, 


— aL 


—— ——— —— 


„ii PREFACE. 


We might give you various Inſtances more of the eſſential Diffe- 
rencebetwveen the old Saxon and modern Engliſh Tongue, but theſe 
muſt ſatisfy any reaſonable Man, that it is ſa great, that the Saxon 
can be no Rule to us; and that to underſtand ours, there is no need 
knowing the Saxon. And tho Dr. Hickes muſt be allow'd to have 
| | 9 a very curious Enquirer into thoſe Obſolete Tongues, now out of 
Uſe, and containing nothing valuable, yet it does by no means follow 
{ as ii plain from what has been ſaid) that we are not oblig'd ta 
© derive the Senſe, Conſtruction, or Nature of our preſent Language 
from his Diſcoveries. Butit is the preſent Tongue that is the only 
Object of our Conſideration, as it matters not to the underſtanding 
of that, whether wwe know that Kine is deriv'd from Cowin, or 
Swine Vom Sowin. .. Time indeed has an entire. Dominion over 
Words, as well as over all other Productions of Human Kind. Thus 
n our Language, as well as in all others, Words have extreamiy 
vad from their Original Significations. Thus Knave fignify'd 
originally no more than a Servant, Villain, a Country Steward, or 
Village: Yet, I fear, if you ſhou'd call a Man Knave, or Villain, 
it would not much appeaſehis Choler, to tell him, that theſe Word. 
(ſome Hundreds of Years fince ) had a very harmleſs Signification. 
Our proper Defign, therefore, is to convey a Grammatical Know- 
ledge of the Language we now ſpeak, from whatever Springs and 
Sources deſcending to us, in the moſt eaſy, familiar, and com- 
pendious Method that we couldpoſſibly find out. Nor could we by any | 
. means be diverted from this generous Aim, by any poor Ambition f 
ſeeming ſeilPd in the Foregin Terms of the old Grammarians; and 
the we have not rejected them out of Contempt of Learning (as they 
call it) or of the Languages from which they are deriv'd, yet we 
could much 12/5 reſolve to ſacrifice the Eaſe of our Learner to a Cu- 
flom fo injurious to the general Progreſs of thoſe, who are deſirous to 
Anow the Grammar of their own Mother-Tongue only. . 
To this End, aue have been at ſome pains to put all the Rules in- 
zo as ſro th and ſanorous Verſe as the Nature of the Subject wou'd i 
bear; and aue hope, that this has been far from giving any Obſeurity 
10 the Senſe ; but to give them the greater Light, under each wwe have 
added an Explanation in Proſe, according to the Way taken by that 
learned Feſuit Alvarus, in his Grammar, which is not only uſed in 
almoſt all the Schools of Europe, except England, but commended by 
Schioppius, as the beſt practical Grammar of the Latin Tongue. 
It could not be avoided, but that fome of them muſt run Jeſs harmos- 
nioufly than the reft, but wwe believe the Number of them is not great. 
Me have never met auith any ſolid Objetion againſt this Way (ex- Nia 
cept Jome People's Inability ta do the like ) berauſe, indeed, its Ex- 7 
cellence is in the very Nature of the Thing. For Verſe is far . 2 
5 A 35 


rr; 
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%% Mpc ſon of the Rhimes, yields a greater A iſtance te the Learner 
” than Latin Verſe, one End of a Verſe recalling the other. An Au- 
2 


thor of good Reputation confirms our Opinion in theſe Words ; All 
Men paid great Reſpe& to the Poets, who gave them ſo de- 
27 ligh ul an 4 The Wiſer Sort took this Opportu- 
nity of — the reſt, by putting all their Theological and 


70 Philoſophical Inſtructions intoVerſe, which being learnt with plea- 
Se fare, and retain d with Eaſe, help'd to heighten and preſerve the 
ly veneration already, upon other Scores, paid to the Poets. 
ug By this means the Child, or Learner will be oblig'd to burthen 


bis Memory with no more than is abſolutely neceſſary to the Knows 
= edge of the Art he ftudies. | | 

= Nothing being more neceſſary to acquire a clear Knowledge of any 
ny = Thing, than a clear Method, we have talen a peculiar Care in this 
5% BR Edition to obſerve all the Rules of Method. We begin wwith what 
is firſt to be learnt, that what follows be under ſtood; and pro- 


ran aubich depends on all that goes before it. We have reduced the 
on. Terms, which are plain and obvious, into as ſmall a Number as was 
8 con ſiſtent with Perſpicuity and Diſfinction; for our End being the 
$/4 


teaching only the preſent Engliſh Tongue, we had no Regard to any 


mM Term what ſozver, which had not an immediate Regard to that: 


21) By this means we believe wwe may ſay, That we have deliver d the 
of BR Learner from ſomeScores of hardWords, impos d inotherGrammars. 
and The Text is what is only meant to be taught in the Schools ; and 
hey Min that, we hope, no Teacher of any tolerableCapacity, will find any 
Difficulty, that may not be ſurmounted by a very little Application. 
The Notes have been pleaſantly miftaken, by a Man that ſhould 
have knawn better Things, for ſuch Commentaries as the Dutch Au- 
thors Have put to moſt of the Claſſics, i. e. an Explanation of ob- 
cure Places, difficult Expreſſions, hard Words or variousReadings ; 
4 whereas theſe Notes conſiſt of more difficult Enquiries into Grammar 
10 in general; or ſametimes contain a Defence of Particulars in the 


of the Engliſh, and that of the Latin "Tongue : - All which muſt 
be of great Uſe to Men or Women of Judgment and Learning, but 
are not ta be taught the young Beginner, whoſe + ia cannot be 
ue. BR/#ppos'd ſtrong eng for Diſquifitions of that kind. . 
mo- Having taken 't 
at. Nourſelves obliged to purſue them through the reſt of the Arts contain'd 
in this Volume; ia which we have had a peculiar Regard to the 
Truth of each, without any Repſect to ſuch Books as have been too 
lang in the P Non of the Schools. Poetry, Rhetoric, and Logs 
4 | ave 
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PREFACE. br 
taſily learnt, and better retain d, than Proſe; and Engliſh Verſe, by 


ceed thus Step by Step, till we come to the laſt and moſt difficult, and 


Text, and at other Times ſhew the Analogy between the Grammar 


eſe Precautions in the Grammar, we thought 


have generally been taught in moſt of the Reſorts of Learning en Eu- 
rope, in the Latin Tongue: Ir aba, therefore, neceſſary to our De- 
fign of accompliſhing our Engliſh Scholar, that he ſhould loſe no i 
Advantage which thoſe enjoy, who make their fir ſt Court to the dead 
rages, Nay, we may without Vanity ſay, that no Publick 
School in Europe has any Courſe of Poetry equal toxuhat we give 
here, We hawe ſeen all that have been taught, and not one of then 
proceeds any farther, than the Art of Verifying, by teaching the 
fegeral Quantities of Words, and what each fort of Verſe requires. 
But this is the Art 7 making Poetaſters, not Poets; of giving a 
Tafte of Numbers, but not of the fublimer Beauties of the Authors 
they read, which are of the firſt Magnitude ; by which means abe 
often find, that thoſe who ter org many Years in teaching School, 
are the of Judges in the World of the very Authors they teach. 
If Poetry be at all to be fludy'd (for, which there are a thouſand 
zrrefragable Arguments] it ought to be truly taught, which yet it 
bas never been in any Schools that aue could ever hear of. In this 
Art of Poetry, therefore, wwe hawe ſix d the Rules of every Sort of 
Poetry, which will be a great Diminution in time of bad Poets; 
and we have farther, we hope, given a Standard of the Quantities} 
of our Tongue, which if aue have not perfectly obtained, we may 
venture to ſay, that wwe are not far from it. b 
The General Rhetorics of the Schools in England meddle on, 
with the Tropes and Figures of Words and Sentences, but negle tht 
Cultivation of a young Invention. We knoaw ſome ingenious Mei 
Bade diſallew'd of putting any People on the Exerciſe of that Fa-. 
culty ; but we preſume, that wwe ought to do in this as the Youth 0 
Antiquity did in their Gymnaſtic Exerciſes ; they Paid not till they 
«vere Men, f confixan'd Strength and Robuſtne/s, but began in a mort 
tender Age to — Be Limbs pliant, and {a to knit their Sineau. 
and Neryes, that they ſhou'd be without a Stiffneſs, which would} 
not be remow'd by a late Application to that Art. Thus by uſin; 
Youth early to a Methogical Invention, Exerciſe and Time awill give 
4 Readineſs and Facility in ſeeing what all Subjects will afford 
Uſe to Perſuaſion, which a Mind unuſed to that way df thinking, will 
not eafuly find out. 54 e - 
We may farther ve f , that ery frau Schools in Europe 
can boaſt ſo juſt a Logic, clear d of the old Fargan, and deliverin 
the dirt way to Truth, not to uſeleſs Wrangles. This was drawn 
up by a very eminent Hand from Mr. Locke, Father Malebranch, 
* the Meffieurs of Port-Royal, and ſome others; tho" we hawe wentur's 
to give it you ſomething ſhorter than it is in the Original. © 
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Upon this Noble Deſign of an EN GLILH 
EpvcarTion, Sc. By Mr. TAT E, 
Poet-Laureat to Her Majeſt y. 


2 


9 NE ngli hb E ducation ! Glorious Prize ! 
my A Fame claps her Wings, and ſounds it to the skies; 3 
"I Tells em, the ſuff ring Muſes are referr'd 


1 To be by Theirs and Britain's Guardians heard: 


Whoſe Judgment Awes at once, and Charms Mankind, 


Juan ſilence ä and * Envy blind. 


Jo Grecian Hills our Youth no more ſhall roam, 

7 Supply'd with theſe Caftalian Springs at Home : 

Our Ladies too, as in ELIZA 's Days, 

Be doubly Crown'd, with Beauty and with Bays. . 
MINER V A bids the Muſe 7h:s Charter draw Y 
To-free Our injur'd Fair from Servile Awe, + 
And cancel cruel PH OE B US' Salique Law. 


O wondrous Bleſling ! yet on Terms ſo cheap, 


That /oweft Stations ſhall th' Advantage reap ; 


The meaneſt Britons in this Prize may ſhare, : 
Our nen be what ROME and ATHENS were. 


Then 7 what Thanks, "what Praiſes muſt attend 


"i The Gen'rons Wits, who thus could condeſcend! 


Still, that to Art's ſublimeſt Orb can reach, 
Employ'd its humble Elements to Teach! 


— DT — — ts. ——— —— ¶— Z—— — DD Scan Ing — — — — — — — 


On an Englith E — 


Vet worthily Eſteem'd, becauſe we know 
To raiſe Their Country's Fame they ſtoop'd ſo low. 


„Shall private Zeal beſtow ſuch Coſt and Toil, 


To Cultivate that long neglected Soil, | 
Our Engl; Language (ſtor' d with all the Seeds 1 : 
Of Eloquence, but choak'd with Foreign Weeds ;) —_ 
And Great BRI TANNIA not vouchſafe a Smile 

To chear theſe ſpringing Glories of our Iſle ? 

If only Martial Conqueſts we advance, 

And yield the Muſe's Bow'rs to vanquiſh'd France; 
If here we fix our Pillars of Renoẽwn, 8 
Will not reſenting Britain's Genius frown, | | 
And, while our Troops politer Realms o'er-run, 

Cry, So the Vandals and the Goths have done? 
When Honour calls my Sons to new Alarms, 

And grow in Arts victorious, as in Arms, 

Our Language to advance, and prove our Words 

No leſs 4 for 9 than our rain 


Till Learning's Banners thro' our Realms are ſpread, 
And Captive Sciences from Bondage led; 


The' Gallic Trophies ſhall our Iſland fill, 
Our 8 ring Wings are clipt, and LEWIS triumphs RAI. 
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Englich Tongue. 


1 


[1] The modern, as well as old 
Grammarians, have given us vari- 
ous Definitions of this very uſeful 
Art. That of a certain Author feems 
defective, When he ſays, Grammar is 
the Art of Speaking ; ſince tis plain 
a Maftery of it, is of more Conſe- 
quence in Writing ; the Soleciſms 
of Vulgar Diſcourſe paſſing unheed- 
ed, tho” they would be monſtrous 
in Writing, Of this Opinion we 
find the great Mr. Locke, | 


& 


NOTES. 


Cnap. I. 


SIRAMMAR des all the Art and Knowwledoe 

According to the Uſe of every Speech, 
How we our Thoughts moſt juſtly may expreſs, 
In Merds together join'd in Sentences. - 


[ teach, 
[2] Into 


I cannot omit the learned and ju- 
dicious Mr, Ft nſon's De firition, 
Grammar is the Art of expreſjins tte 
Relations of Thirgs in Cornſtructien, 
with due Accent in Speatins, aud 
Orth:graphy in Mittig. accrdin 
to the Cuſtom of thoſe, wwicje Lan tn» 
we learn. If he had ſa d of Ii rde, 
not Things, 2nd Quantity for Ace- 
cent, (which is a Thing cr + 
which no bedy alive under gan! 
| it relates to = riſing and 


- 


7 
34 


* 


2 We Engliſh Grammar, 20ith Notes. 
T2] Into Four Parts the Learn'd this Art divide: 

De Firſt to Letters 7s preciſely yd; 
The Second does to Syllables extend; 


* 


De Third che various Rules of Words commend Z 7 


Ve Fourth ic, on Sentences does ſpend. | 
For in Engliſb, as well as other Languages, this Art conſiſt, 
of LETTERS, SYLLABLEs, 'WorDs, and SENTENCES, 
The Second is produc'd by the various Conjunctions of the Firſt ; 
the different Union of the Second begets the Third; and the va- 
rious Joinings of the Wird compoſe the Feurtb. = 
In the perfect Knowledge of theſe Four Heads confiſts th 
whole Art of GRaMmMaR. , 


— - * 


EN Ig = 
Letters being evidently the Foundation of the Whole, ought, 


in the firſt place, to be thoroughly conſider d, and all thoſe Rules 
which Induſtry and Obſervation have been able to furniſh, laid] 
down in ſuch a Manner, that the Underſtanding of the Learnerſſ 


being in ſome meaſure inform'd of the Reaſons of Things, 
not paſs through this Book to fo little Purpoſe, as to learn only 
2 ſey/ Words by Rote. N 1 i 


A 


Jing of the Voice, not the Quantity) 


we think it the moſt extenfive De- 
finition we have met with; but, in- 
.deed, every thing is extraordinary 


zn this Author's Book. And we are 


pleaſed to find, that ours (which 
Was made before we had the Hap- 
Pineſs of ſeeing his Beok) contains 
the Senſe of it. But to ſpeak, is to 


4% Explain our Thoughts by thoſe 


Signs, which Men have invented to 
that End. We find the moſt conve- 
nient Signs, are Sounds, and the 
Voice; but becauſe theſe Sounds are 
tranſient, and paſs away, Men have 
invented other Kross to render them 
more durable and permanent; as 


A well as viſible, or Objects of the 


Eye, which are the Characters in 
Writing, called by the Greeks yp4u- 
ucra, whence our Term of Gram- 
mar is deriv d. Two things we may 


conſider in theſe Signs: The Firſt 


What they are by their Nature, that 
"Is, as Sounds and Characters. The Se- 


and their Signification z that is, the 


[3] A 


Manner in which Men make uſe l 


them to expreſs their Thoughts, 


the following Manner; as Ortho 
grepby, or the Art of true Spelling; 
Orthoepy, or exact Pronunciation, 2 


E, or the Derivation of Words, to 
diſcover the Nature and Propricty 
of ſingle Words; and Syntax, to 
join Words agreeably in Sentencez, 
Orthegraphy, or Spelling, has rela- 
tion to Letters, both to the Know- 
ledge of their Figures, and the 
Sounds expreſſed by them, and the 
putting them together to form Syl- 
lables and Words. Ort borgy directe 
the Pronunciation of Syllables, as to 
their Length or Shortneſs : Etinso- 
logy, or Derivation, regards Word: ; 
And Syntax, Sentence. 

Mr. 7obnfon, in his Grammati- 


of Grammar. Anulegy, which treats 


[© ofthe ſeveral Paris of Speech, thei 


- * . m 
— 4 4 1 
& 


- 
. 
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may 


[2 Others divide Grammar in 3 


to Quantity and Accent; Ztimolo- 


cal Commentaries,” much better ii 
*© Frem hence therearifſe four Parts 
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We Engliſh Grammar, with Notes. 9* | 
[3] A Letter, therefore, is a Character, or Mark, either in 
print or Writing, which denotes the various Motions, or Poſi- 
tions of the [4], Inſtruments of Speech, either in producing, 
or ending of Sounds, Or you may term them Marks and Signs, 


each other in Speech. 


Theſe Sounds to certain 


expreſſing the ſeveral Sounds us d in conveying our Thoughts to 


A Letter is an uncompounded Sound, 5 

Of which there no Di vie can he found 
haracters we fix, 

Mhicb, in the Engliſh Tongue, are Taventy-/ix, 


e Or theſe Signs, Marks, or Characters, the Zng//b Language 
makes Uſe of Twenty-ſix, as will appear from the following 
it Alphabet. ' | | F 4 

les 


„ mations. Syntax, which contains 


lay © the Uſe of thoſe Things in Con- 
uy} « ſtruction, according to their Re- 


= << lations. Orthography of Spelling, 

e and Proſody of Accenting in Pro- 
% nunciation,”* Our Diviſion is eaſi- 
ly reduc'd to this, for Ortbography , 
wboſe natural Place is firſt, as the 


Foundation of the whole, contains 
Letters and Syllabless Analogy 
i Words, Syntax Sentences. As for 
5. Proſody, we preſume it falls more 


juſtly (eſpecially in Engliſbd) under 


% Definitions, Accidents. and For- 


the Art of Poetry, as we have plac'd 
1 it; but as much as relates to the 
to Pronunciation of Proſe is taken in 
ct BE by. Letters, where their true Sound 
to i taught; and our Terms being 
ces. more plain and eaſy, and needing 
la- no Explanation, we have choſe to 
W. Kk ſtill to them. | | 
the 73] There are other Definition* 
” 2 ORs as * er 4 
letter may be ſaid tobe, a Simple un- 
ect compounded _ , 8 on the 
sto Vice, which cannot be ſubdivided 
710-8 ne any more ſimple, and is gene- 
: 38 rally mark'd with a particular Cha- 
\, rader. This Definition we take to 
Mo err in two Particulars ; , tho 
er every Sound ought to be mark'd 
arts with a proper and peculiar Charac- 
15 ter, yet by the Corruption, or Pri- 
niir Ignorance of the firſt Writers 


1 
of our Modern Tongue, the ſame 
Sounds are often expreſs'd by dif- 
ferent Characters; and different 
Sounds are mark'd by one and the 
ſame Character: In the next Place, 
Letters are the Signs of Sounds, not 
. the Sounds themſelves « For the 
Greeks ypappara is from Writing, 
and the Latins, litera, from lineando, 
(as /inea itſelf) or inendo, ſo that 
both Words ſignify that which is 
mark'd on the Paper, But if there 
be any Character, Sign and Mark, 
that does not exprgſs a Sound en- 


tirely fimple, but a Sound composd- 


and compounded of Two or more, 
and is reſoluble into as many, it is 
not ſo properly a Letter, as an A6 
| breviature of ſeveral Letters, or a 
Contraction of them into one Note 
or Mark, containing in itſelf ſo ma- 
ny Letters, as its Power contains 
fſimple Sounds, This is plain in the 
Latin &, x, the Greek E, J, 5, and 
many others ſufficiently known z for 
+ they are compos'd of (er,) (es,) 
(Gs) (g,) cr, Cc. On the con- 
trary, a ſimple Sound, the it be ex- 
preſs'd perhaps by different Chara- 
cters, yet it is to be eſteem'd but 
one Letter: For (ch,) (ob,) no leſs 
than O, 0, and /, are but ſimple 
Letters. 


[4] The chief Inftruments of 
| Speech, Diſcounſe or Lexters, are the 
: B Lungs, 


I ey — — - 
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Lungs, the Wind-pipe, Throat, 
Tongue, Noſtrils, Lips and ſeveral 
Parts of the Mouth. The Breath, or 
that Air that is inſpir'd or breath'd 
into us, is blown from the Lungs 
through the Wind-pipe, which fur- 
niſhes the Matter of the Voice or 
Diſcourſe, For from the various 
Collifion of this Air or Breath, ariſes 
the Variety both of Tones and Arti- 
culation: And this Variety comes 
not from the Lungs, but from other 
Cauſes, as will anon be evident. 
For all the Variation which Sounds 
receive from the Lungs, is only 
from the different Force, with 
which they ſend out the Breath, 


by which the Voice becomes more | 


or leſs ſonorous, or loud ; for the 
Lungs perform in Speech the Of- 
fice of the Bellows in the Organ, 
I know Anatomiſts have obſerv'd, 
that we cannot ſo much as talk with- 
out the Concurrence of twelve or 
thirteen ſeveral Parts, as the Noſe, 
Lips, Teeth, Palate, Faw, Tongue, 
Meaſon, Lungs, Muſcles of the Cheſt, 
Diapbragma, and Muſcles of the Bel- 
4; but I have nothing to do with 


any Part, but what is immediately | 


concern'd in - the Formation of 
Sounds, the Obſervation of the Man · 
ner of which, leads the Obſerver to 
certain uſeful Concluſions in the 
Subject we treat of. Farther Enqui- 
ries into other Parts concern d more 
xemotely in Speech, have little but 
"Amuſements here, tho' of conſe- 
quence in the Contemplation of the 
edmirable Order of Nature. 

The Variety of Tones (that is, as 
far as they relate to Gravity or A- 
cuteneſs, flat or ſharp) ariſes from 
the Wind- pipe. For as a Flute, the 
longer and ſmaller it is, the more 
aàcute or ſharp, or ſmall the Tone; 


and the larger and ſhorter, the more 


grave and big the Tone is, that it 
gives: The ſame holds good in the 
 Wind-pipe (whence, at leaft, in 
ome meaſure, ariſes the Variety of 
Tones in the Voices of ſeveral 
Men; or even of the ſame Men in 


8. 5 
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the different Parts of their Ages) 


of the Voice is more or leſs grave Þ 


Throat and Wind- pipe (that is, by 5 . 


Vowels, half Vowels, half Mutes 


different from what it is in a Whi- 


- Hoarſeneſs, often the Companion 
; Concuſſion of the Throat, and the 


The Articulation of Words, or 


way to the common Reader, yet a 


but chiefly from the Larynx, or 
Knot of the Throat: For the Tone 


or acute, as the ſmall Cleft of the 
Throat opens more or leſs; and 
this is the Seat of all Muſical Mo» 
dulations. | 5 
From the ſame Seat muſt we ſeek i 
the Reaſon of the Difference be- 
twixt a gentle Whiſper, and loud 
Talk, For if, when we ſpeak, we . | 
make a tremulous Concuſſion of the 7 


reaſon of their Extenſion) it pro- 

duces loud ſpeaking; but when tjꝗe 
Throat and the Wind-pipe are les F# 
ſtretch'd, and more lax, it is Whi- 
ſpering. But all Letters are not ca- 
pable of this Diverſity, or Varia- 
tion; but only thoſe, which we call 7 


(and ſuch as derive themſelves from 9 
half Mutes :) For 6, e, e, or A, are 
ſimply Mutes, and their Aſpirates 
never admit of that Concuſſion: 
nor is their Sound in loud Speech 
8 | = 
To this Head we may refer the 


of Catarrhs, which hinders that 


8 


Wind- pipe. 85 
the Formation of the ſeveral Let- 
ter, begins when the Breath has 
paſs'd the Throat; and is almoſt 
wholly perform'd by the Noſtrils, 
Mouth, Tongue and Lips. Tho 

theſe Remarks ſeem © out of the 


judicious Maſter will find it worth 
his while to ſtudy this point tho- 
roughly. For by knowing what} 
Letters are formed by the Mouth, | 
Tongue, Throat, Lips, Sc. the Ma- 
ſter may give a great Light to the 
Learner in the Art of Spelling, and 
perhaps the moſt certain Rule of 
doing it juſtly, becauſe in theſe 
Notes we ſhall ſhew ,how every 
Vowel and Conſonant is form d. 
. : [5] Tho 
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5] Tho? it would be too much 
from the preſent Deſign for me to 
enter into the Enquiry, who was 
the Inventor of Letters, and what 
Nation had the Honour of firſt en- 
Joying this Benefit; yet that I may 


not wholly diſappoint ſome who 


may expect this, I ſhall in a very 
few Words let him know, That the 
Chineſe are allow'd the Palm in this 
Particular; for their firſt King Fobi, 
who liv'd 1400 Years before Moſes, 
oo before Menes the firſt King of 
Egypt, and 2950 before Chrift, was 
the Author of this Invention, and 
writ in their Language a Book 
ealled Nexim, which is the oldeſt 
in the World. 

But this was in Parts too remote, 
and which had ſo little Communi- 
cation with the World, that is, all 
that World which was then known, 
that we may reaſonably make ano- 

ther Enquiry after the Original of 
Letters in the hither Parts of A a, 
Egypt and Europe. 

Sis „„ from the 
Mummies and Obeliſts, that Hiero- 
ghpbics were in theſe Parts the firſt 
Manner of Writing, 
0 Moſes; the Pyramids and Obe- 
lifts being made, at leaft in great 


meaſure, while yet the Iſraelites 


were in Slavery to the Eg yptians, 
and by Conſequence not very well 
qualified* for Inventions fo curioys 
and judicious — | 

Whether Cadmus and the Phæni- 
eians learn'd LETTERS from the 


Eg yptians, or their Neighbours of 


and even prior 


| l ; | "> — g 
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| 


Learning of our Modern Tongues  * 


would be remov'd. 


| as ſingular. 7 | 


Fudab and Samaria, may be a Que- 


tion ; fince the Bible wrote in Let - 


ters is more likely to have inform'd 
them, than the Hieroglyphics of 
Egypt. But when or whereſoever 
the Pbænicians learnt this Art, 1 
think it is generally agreed, that 
Cadmus, the Son of Agenor, firſt 
brought Letters into Greece, 
whence in ſubſequent Ages they : 4 
ſpread over all Europe, | "2 
Thus much J have thought fit to p 
ſay on this Head; What remains is, 


That as the difference of the Arti- 


culate Sounds was to expreſs thje 

different Ideas and Thoughts of the 7 ; 
Mind; fo it is certain, that one 
Letter was intended to /ignify only 7 
one Sound; and not, as at preſent, 
now to expreſs one Sound, and then 
another; which has brought in tat 
Confuſion, that has render d the 


E 
— 1 — 


extremely difficult; whereas if the 
various Sounds were conſtantly ex- x- 
preſs'd by the ſame Numerical Ler- 
ter, more than half that Difficulty 


But fince we are not here to re- 
form, or indeed make a new Al- 


phabet, as ſome have vainly, againſt | 
the Stream, or full Tide of Cuſtom, 
attempted z but to explain and de- 
liver Rules about, that which we 7 
have, and according to thoſe Errors 
and Miftakes which Uſe, the invio- 7 
lable Rule and Right of ſpeaking 
and Writing, has conſecrated, ſuch 
an Endeavour would be as uſeleſs 7 


20 — 2 
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4 5 Under Two Heads theſe Letters ſtill are plac'd, 


We firſt holds Vowels, Conſonants the laſt. 

to 3 Heſe Twenty-ſix Letters are naturally divided into Two 
s, Sorts, which are call'd Fowels and Conſonants. Yowels 
i- or perfect Squnds, being by Nature of greater Excel- 
lence than Conſonants, as A by themſelves, and giving the 
= latter their Sounds, juſtly demand our firſt Conſideration. a 
y A PYowel, therefore, is a Letter denoting a full Sound made in 
t, the Throat, and can be pronounc'd without the help and join- 
n ing of any other Letter to it. | 


A Vowel by it/elf compleat is found, 

Made in the Throat, one full and perfe Sound, 
Five Letters we can only Vowels call, 

1 For A, E, I, O, U, contain tbem all. 

Ii In Engl we have but theſe Five Marks or Chara 
of theſe perfect Sounds call'd / owels, a, e, i, o, u, and y at the 
End of a Syllable for 2, which is only a different F igure, but 
entirely of the ſame Sound. When theſe Vowels end a Syl- 
lable, they are uſually long, but generally ſhort in all other Poſi- 
tions. | | - 


4 (le) It is of Uſe to obſerve, that | the Tongue, the Palate: which yet 
h the ſeveral Sorts of Sounds us'd in | cannot make any one perfect Sound 


Speaking, which we call Letters, are | but by the ſame opening of the 
= form'd in a very natural Manner. | Mouth; that is to ſay, they can on- 
Por firſt, the Mouth is the Organ | ly ſound by their Union with thoſe 
that forms them, and we ſee, that | firſt and only perfect Sounds; and 
= ſomeare ſo ſimple, and unmix'd, that | theſe are call'd Conſonants, or Let- 
there is nothing requir'd, but the | ters ſounding with other Letters. 
opening of the Mouth to make them [7] If we judge by the Cha- 
| underſtood, and to form different | raters or Marks, we find that 
re Sounds 3 whence they have the | there is not the ſame Number of 
| 7 Names of Vouwels, or Voices, or Vocal | Yowels in all Langu iges, and yet all 
8 Sounds. On the other Side we find, | Nations almoſt agree, that there 
that there are others, whoſe Pronun- | are more different Sounds of Yoewels, 
ciation depends on the particular | than they have common CharaQers 
Application, and Uſe of every Part | to expreſs them. 
of the Mouth, as the Teeth, the Lips, [ | : 


* 
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5 Five double Vowels add, to fill the Vocal Throne. c | * 


Rob, ebe; ; Tun, June: To thee we -muſt. add Five double L 


Ee. taulk, as in Aſscham and ſeveral other Writers before 1 560, 


double (7) generally a broad, open or full Sound, as it has 1 
" 


 Haysour learned Dr. Wallis, that they | fion of the Vowels, according to that 
, "ought to be diſtinguiſn'd into theſe } Number of vocal Sounds, as we. find 
Three Claſſes; Guttural, or Throat, them in our Time, (as we ought] 
Sounds; Palatine, or Sounds of the | then will their Number be Nine, T 
Palate; and Labial, or Sounds of the | vix. Three in the Throat, three in the 


98 * the Palate, or the pa cording to-the three ſeveral Degree 


8s The Englith Grammar, with Notes. 
Peach of theſe, two different Sounds belong ; 
One that is ſhort, another that is long ; 


Each of theſe Five have two diſtinct Sounds, that is, a long , 
and a ſhort Sound; the ſhort Sound is always made long by 
adding (2) at che End, as Lad, Lade; Met, Mete; Pip, Pipe; 


Fowels, compounded each of Iwo of theſe. To attain to the 
perfect Knowledge of this, the Learner muſt firſt be taught the 8 
true Sounds of theſe Five Yowels, as they-lie ſingle, and each 
Itſelf ; for that is the Guide to arriye ſafely at all their Varia- 
tions. N = ; 
| Bega the long and ſhoit, 70 (A) does fall 
A Sound that's broad, . as in all, ſhall, and call ; 5 
And in all Words, that end in dauble (L); 
As Wall, and Stall; in (Id), @s bald will tell. 1 
Betwixt a double? (U) plac'd and (R), bh 
As Warden, Ward, Warren, Warm, and Wunder | 3 


in theſe Words ſeems to have gain'd this broad Sound 1 
from the aneient Spelling; which, even in the Days of Gen 3 
Elizabeth, added a (] after it, as in tall, it being then writ- - 7 


in 
J- 


(4) e its. ſhort and long. Sound, has before (J) or rather 


Words ending in (Id), &c. but when the double (1) is parted 
in the 7 of a Word it is pro nounced ſhort, as Shallow, 
"Talhw;\*tis likewiſe broad when plac'd betwixt a (wv) and (7%, 

and likewiſe i in Vase, Watch; Water, Wrath, &c. = 


(A) #5 ſhort when forgle Conſonants conclude, 
Or Tavo of the ſame into the Middle e - 
Or ſeem in Sound obtain the Middle Part; 


But yet the final (e) Ars — to theſe impart. c 
% In | 5 5 When k 


'For this Reaſon T am of Optiida; 3 1 we make this Divi: 7 


Lips, as they are form'd either by. | Palate, and three in the Lips, ac 
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1 [8] When a ſingle Conſonant ends a Syllable, Bat, can, far, 
(=) is ſhort; and when two of the ſame Oonſonants meet in the 
Middle of a Word, as in batter, cannot, Farrier, &c. and when 
Ja ſingle Conſonant in the Middle ſounds double, as in barffh, 
2 Habit, &c. and when it precedes Two Conſonants that 
end a Word, as blaſt, paſt, &c. But ſilent (e) ever after theſe 
Tuo Conſonants, len mo the (a) as paſte, &c. 


bel : (A) fill ave long moſt juſtly do ſuppoſe 

he! In Words which but one Syllable compoſe, 

by |. Whenever filent (e) is in the cloſe. 

M And when in th End of Syllables, tis hrs 


3 In Words that have more Syllables than one. 

Z (4) ſounds long, ſmall, and ſlender, 1½, in Words of one 
Rs with (e) at the End, as make, fate, late, &c. but this 

is the natural Effect of ſilent le), which always gives length to 

de forego Vowel, and ought never to be written when that 

is ſhort; tis fikcewite | long in the Ends of Syllables in Words of 

mary Syllables, as Cradle, Ladle, &c. 


No common Word in (a) can &er expire, 
And yet its genuine Sound retain entire. 


(4) is obſcure, or not plainly pronounced, i in the Word Thou- 
N 

None but proper Names end in this Vowel, except theſe Seven 
in (ea), which yet ſound (e), as Lea, Plea, Flea, NO Sea, Teay 
| Per; the laſt Word i is out of Uſe. 


Of FA Pawel (E. ) 


* 

„ Of (E) 7s of different Sound, and various Ule, 

E Silent itſelf, all Vowels "does produce 3 
5 But leaſt ſel, yet ſometimes it is found 
5 To lengthen ew'n its own preceding & ound, 

As wwe in Scene and Glebe, and others find, 
But (e) is moſtly of the ſhorter kind. 
But then its Sound tis always clear expreſt, 

As in Whet, let, well, met, and reſt. | ; 
bo The 
or Manners of opening the Mouth: I French generally do their (e ) when 
a that is, by a larger middle, and+ | follow'd by (n) in the Word Erntend= 
Le Degree of opening it in thoſe | ment, tho? ſomething 'ſharper and 
Three Places of Seats, clearer 3 or perhaps its moſt uſual 
> [8] We generally pronounce Ca) Sound in our Tongue comes neareſi 


with a more ſmall and ſlender Sound, | to the French Neuter, or (ez) 
than moſt other Mites 3 ao whe | as in the Words Be Tet, $6 : 


* 
4» 
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1 The Sound of this Yowe/ is differently expreſs'd, and of 
Fou srious and great Uſe in the Pronuncation of other Yowwe!s ; 
for, when ry itſelf f 5 mg Fr all, but is ſeldom MF 

long itſelf, or lengthen'd by in Words of one, or more 
E than one Syllable. | | 

V. Sound is aways ſport, however expreſt, 

3 As fret, help, left, Beard, dreamt, and bleſt 

= Unleſs made long by filent final (e), 

43 Or double (e) in Form or Sound it be. | 

=_— A fingle Conſonant at the End after (e) makes it ſhort, as in 

= Zed; fret, Den, &c. Two or Three Conſonants at the End after 

= it does the ſame ; (/ as let, (id) as held, (Im) as Helm, (b 
= as Belp, (li) as melt, (mp) as Hemp, (nt) as dent, bent, (pt as 

et, (rb) as Herb, (rd) as Herd, (rk as jerk, (rm) as Term (rn) 

2 Hern, (ri) as pert, ( as Fleſb, (ſt) as Deſ, 6 as Re, 

M, V. The Sound of (e) expreſs d by (ea) in the Middle of f 

fſeveral Words is ſnort; as a/zady, Beard, Bearn (a Child) ea. f. 

ther, Treaſure, cleanſe, Dearth, dreamt, Earneſt, Earth, (and , 
all deriv'd from it) Feather, Head, (and all deriv'd from it) Fea- 7 
bus, Leachery, Lead, Meadow, Meaſure, Pearl, Peaſant, © 
E. Pleaſure, ready, Seamfireſs, ſpread, and many more. © 
= It being thus naturally ſhort, it lengthens itſelf in Words of 
dne Syllable but in theſe ſixteen Examples, _— 

1. Bede, I 9. Mede, a Country. 7 
E 2. Pede, Proper Names. 10. Mere, a Lake or Fenn. 
5 3. Vere, : II. Mete, Meaſure. = 

I 4. Crete, an Iſland. 12. Rere, hindermoſt. 

5. Ere, before that. 13. Scene, in a Play. 4 

= 6. Glebe, Land. 14. Scheme, a Draught. 4 

J. Glee, a Kite. 15. Sphere, a Globe. 5 

1 8. Here, in this Place. . c 
= here, tho by a different, yet wrong, Pronunciation, ſome | 


Hund the firſt (e) in theſe Words like (a) long. 


F 
ö 3 
n Ws 
£23 


or as the Iralſant do their (a). But | with a clear and acute Sound, like 
of not like the fat or groſs (a) of | the French (e) Maſculine + but it 
che Germans, which if long, we ex- ſcarce ever has the obſcure Sound 

; by (au) or (aw), or if ſhort, | of the French (e) Feminine; unleſs 
by ſhort (o, | when ſhort (e) goes before (r, as i 


[0] The WY 


5 191 This. Vowel is pronounc'd. | in /eriue and Stranger, = 


a 8 W 

The Engliſh Grammar, with Notes, Tx 
BE Tn Words of more than one Syllable, the (e) at the End 
> Wengthens theſe Words, as, 
J 1. Adhere. 14. Interfere. 
Apozeme. 15. Intervene. 
Auſtere. 156. Nicene, Creed. 
Blaſpheme. 17. Obſcene. | 
Cobere. | 18. Portreve, = 
Complete. 19. Precede. 
Concede. & 20. Recede. 3 
Concrete. 221. Replete. 
Convene. . 22. Revere. . 4 
Extreme. 23. Severe. | 
Grewe, Lord. 24. Sincere. 
12. Impede, to hinder. 25. Super/ede. 
13. Intercede, mediate. 26. Supreme. 


NorTe, That complete, replete, extreme, ſupreme, are often 
© ſpelt compleat, repleat, extream, ſupream; but ſince they are 
2 both ways, I would not omit them, tho? they, when i in 
1 belong properly to the following Rule: 
] ben long, acute, and clear, (e) ſounds av 

A. in 4 evil, be, me, we and he: | 75 
Ea, ie ad doubl. e) are found, 
Still to expreſs of (e) the longer Sound. 


2— 
dl = 


. 
5 


5 ve ] (ea Ji in all Words where 1 it does not ſound a ) ſhore, Or, 


5 The Sound of Ce) is N by (ei) in theſe Words only 
1. Concert. - ater. 9. Receive, 


2. Concerve. Neither. 10. Seize. 
3 by Inveigle. 1. Weild. 
. Decetve. 8. Receipt. 
(6) lengthens the Sound of (e) or glow it that of double 40 ) 
E in e: | 
= - 1. Atchievement. 9. Ci cling. 17. Grievous, 
2. Believe. 10. Field. 18. Lief. 
3. Belief. 11. Fiend. 19. Liege. 


| 4 Beſiege. 12. Friend. 20. Mulitier. 


5. Bier. 15 13. Frontier. 21. Piece. 

6. Brief. 14. Grief. 22. Piedmont - 

7: Copier. . Grievance, 2 Jo = 
8 5. Res 


Cuſtom lengthens the Sound of (e) by the improper abi = 
10 ) ſhort, as will be ſeen when we come to that improper double = 
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25. Relief. 30. Shriek, 35. Thieve. 
26. Believe. 31. Steve. 36. Thievery, 
27. Repriewve. 1 Thieviſh. 

28. Siege. 33. Thieves, ä 


29. Shrieve. + 34 T0027 


In all dther Words the Sound of (e) long is expreſs'd by the 
double Voawel (ee), as in Bleed, Creed, Kc. = The Sound 3 , 
of (e) in Stranger is obſcure. 


When (e) ends Words, it has no Sound at all, 
E xcept in Words which abe do proper call; 8 
E xcept it doubled be in Form or Sound, | = 
The 7s to this the fole Exception found. -. = 0 
(e itſelf, at the End of a Word, has now no proper Sound 
of its own, as in make, have, hve, &c. except in the, which 
is writ with a ſingle (e), to diſtinguiſh it from zhee; and lone 
roper Names, as Phebe, Penelope, Paſiphae, Gethſemane, and 
in Epitome, &c. for (e) fimple is ſeldom elſe pronounc'd at the 3 
End of a Word, for he, me, ſbe, We, be, and ye, ſound _ wWoud 
better be written by (ee). | 


Miene er the Sound of e) is in the End, 
Some of theſe 70 Letters will eæpreſs't you'll find. 

Y, or ie, happy; ey, as in Key, 

Double (e) agree 3 " as in Ita. 
But the Sound of (e) is at the End of many Words, tho ait, 
ſerently expreſs'd ; Fir, and moſt commonly, by ('y ) as el 5 
holy, Mercy; theſe Words may be writ with (ie) or ( 95 as the 3 
Writer pleaſes. 4 
A249, By (ey) in Angleſey, n Honey, Cockney, Hun. Ieh 
phrey, Key, Ramſey, and many more; tho Cuſtom now 8 
to prevail in the Omiſſion of the fe. MM =, 

24ly, The Sound of (e) at the End is expreſs'd by (ee), ai % 
Phariſee, Sadducee, agree, Chaldee, Bee, Knee, and many more. 4 | 
The Sound of (e) at the End is likewiſe e by (ea wi 
as in * Flea, Pea, Tea, Nea. "peer 


[10] The Uk of this ( e ) is the Words take, one, Wi ine, &c. which ar L | 
lengthaing the Sound of the fore go- | now Words of one Syllable, wer 
ing Conſonant ; and a very learned formetly Diſ- ſyllables, or Words of 
Man is of Opinion, that it had this | Two Syllables, ta- e, o- ne, Wine; 
Original. That it was pronounc'd i ſo that the firſt Vowel terminating } 
but in obſcure Manner, like the (e) the firſt Syllable, was therefore long ; 
2 the French; ſo that the and that obſcure Sound of the final e 


(e) of 
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Where e er the filent (e) a Place obtains, : 


; Dye Voice foregoing, Length and Sofineſs gains, 
4 And after (c) and ( g) this foftning Power remains. 


The ſilent (e), which is put at the End of Words and Syllables, - 
des not only produce, or lengthen che foregoing Yorwel, but 
ten renders its Sound more ſoft; as in Face and Lace; ſo in 
Rag, Rage, Stag, Stage, hug, huge. d 
In Compound Words its Silence (e) retains, 
Which in the Simple, in the End it gains. 


It does the ſame Office in the Middle Syllables, when it fol- 
low (g) or (c), as in Advancement, Encouragement ; ſince (c) and 
(e) are always ſounded hard, unleſs (e) or (i) ſoften them 3 as 


the 


ind) I 


bo "= 
535 
e 


nd. ing, finge, ſwing, Swinge, &C. 

cM 1, O, and UI, att End f Wards require, 
" A The filent (e), the ſame do's (va) deſire. 

n 


he The filent(e) is added to (), (o and (z), at the End of Words 
vg becauſe the Genius of the Language requires it; and likewiſe to 
2 05 Conſonant or (va), except when an (i) follows in the ſame 
| 3 Word; as in living, P-riving, &c. to avoid the Concourſe of 
too many Vowels; it's preſerv'd in Hlameable, changeable, 3 
ark the diſtin& Syllables. For (ie) we often now put (), 
erg for Mercie, and dy for die, ce. 
: 4 In Compound Words, tho of obſcurer 8 IP 
it = Oroven ſilent, (e) muſt flill be 15 
95 5 2 | Tho 
he- | 8 | 
„ 4 (e) by little and little vaniſh'd ſo far, | could: not be join'd to thoſe Words 
Web! in the End it was totally ne- | to make the foregoing Syllable long, 
elected, as the (e) Feminine of the | which is now its principz1 Uſe z be- 
0 Frenco alten is, the Quantity of the | cauſe the precedent Syllables are ei- 
1 — Vowel being preſerv'd, ther not t long, or made ſo by their 
| and all the other Letters keeping Diphthongs, or double Votvels. Ano- 
hh bar Sounds, as if the (e) were like- | ther Proof of this is, that we find in 
| wise to be pronounc d. And a ſtron- the old Poets this (e) makes either 
4 ger Argument of this is, that we ſee | another Syllable or not, as the Occa- 
this mute (e) in the old Orthogra- fon of the Verſe regs uires; which 
A F or Spelling perpetually annex'd |. happens to the French (e) Feminine, 
to many Words, in which -it is now | both in Verſe and Proſe, - | 
Penſtantiy omitted, as Darke, Marke, | But tho' this mute (e) is not 
e. and innumerable | ſounded in our Time, yet is it far 


in 


il more, to which Words there is no | from being of no uſe and ſuperfluous z 
E Reaſon to imagine, that it ſhou'd | for beſides its demonſtrating, that 
1% have been j oin'd, if it had not been theſe Words were formerly of more 
a Prronounc' Bar- ie, Mar-ke, Sel-fe, | Syllables, than they are at preſent, 


a-fe,WW, une. For, tis * it it yet ſerves to cheſe three Uſes: 
C Firſt, 


VFP,erarb, wreath, ſeetb, 8c. 3ly, To | Conſonants cou'd not be pronounc 
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Tho? (e) be not ſounded, or at leaſt very obſcurely, yet mu 
it not be left out in Writing in the Middle df Compound Worc 
as name, fiel), cloſely, handſomely, whereof, wherein, wwhereon 
Ec. nor after () at the End of a Word, another Conſonant pre, 
ceding it, tho obicurely ſounded, as Bridle, Rifle, Bugle, & 
for its Virtue ſtill reaches the foregoing Vowel as to its Length 
and Softneſs, unleſs where three Conſonants intervene, as in 
Fiddle, Ruffle, &c. which are call'd a Syllable and half, tho in 
Reality they are two diſtinct Syllables, as is plain from out 
Verſes. ; b 55 1 
When (n) concludes a Word, the (e)'s obſcure, 
Or does perhaps no Sound at all endure. 8 
The Sound of (e) before (n) at the End of a Word is ver 
obſcure, or rather ſilent, as eleven, ſewen, even, Heaven, bounden, 
beaten, &c. and this is fo plain, that in Verſe they are now al- 7 
ways us d for Words of but oye Syllable. But proper Names 
* and Places are an Exception to this Rule, as Eden, 
Even, &c. | | 5 


When (re) concludes a Word the Sound removes 5 
Before the (r) and (u), it moſtly proves. i 8 


The Sound of (e) after () is ſilent, or paſſes into a prece. 
dent (a) obſcure ; as Fire, ſounds Fi- ur; Defire, Deff ur; more, 

mo-ur 3, Mare, Ma- ur; Rere, Re-ur, &c. The ſame holds in 
Acre, Maſſacre, Meagre, Maugre, &c. | A 


ben (s) at the End of Plural Words is found, 1 
is the ſilent (e) affords no Sound. = 
i | (E) 8 


Fir, To preſerve the Quantity of | Whenever there is neither of theſe 
the "foregoing Vowel, which if long , Conſiderations, it is redundant, ex - 
before, remains ſo, tho? that final or | cept when it follows (J), precedei 
mute (e) bepronounc'd. 2, To ſof- | by ſome other Conſonant, as in Has 
ten the Sound of (c), (g), and (th), | dle, Candle, &c. here indeed the Uk} 
as buge, fince, breathe, wwreathe, | is not ſo apparent as in the follow. 

fetbe, which that being away, | ing Inſtances, yet it has even hey, 
wou'd be pronounc'd hug, fink, an obſcure Sound, and the ending 


Aüſtinguiſh (v. Conſonant from (a) | without it; nay, in Verſe they al 
"Vowel, as in have, crave, ſave,8&c, | ways make two Syllables: So that 
which wou'd elſe be bau, crau, ſau, | Dr. Vallis, who makes it here re 

'&c. but (v Conſonant having now | dundant, is certainly miſtaken ; tho 
a peculiar and proper Character, it | he is perfectly in the right in 1d, 
may perhaps hereafter happen that | Trifle, Title, Table, Noble, &c. ſince, 
this mute (e) may be left out after | as he obſerves here, the mute, or ra 
. 5 | I ther the obſcure [e) produces it. 


© 
1 
2 
1 

> 


N 
. 7 
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* 8% 


bes, &c. but the Reaſon of this is, becauſe the Word had (e) 
"Went to ſoften and lengthen the Sound before, and the (g) is only 
added to ſhew that it ſignifies more than one. Thus in dvtes, 
Pites, takes, likes, firikes, &c. which you will find anon to be 
call'd, by way of Excellence, Words that affirm ſomething of 
ſome Name, or Perſon. And tho' the Affirmation and Name 
are often written with the ſame Letters, as Trades ſignifying 
many Trades, and trades, he trades ; yet, beſides the Senſe, the 
= Writing the Name with a Capital or great Letter, and the Word 
of Affirmation with a ſmall, (for ſo they ought to be written) 
may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them. 
Nor muſt (e) final be omitted, tho' the SyHable that goes be- 
„fore conſiſt of adouble Voabel, as Houſe, cleanſe, Diſeaſe, Increaſe, 


w Ec. and in Horſe, Nurſe, Purſe. . 
„ But (e) betaveen two (ss) at the End. k 
' Do's to the Ear a certain Sound commend ; 
2 Or elſe betaueen c, g, ch, 2, and s, 
3 It ſtill another Syllable muſt expreſs. 
= But here it is to be noted, that Words that have the Sound of 


2 (5), or (5 ) mingled in their Sound, (es) then makes another and 
3 diſtinct Syllable; as after (e) in Jraces, Places, Slices, &c. af- 
ter (ch) in Breaches, Reaches, Leeches, Riches, &c. after (g) in 
Stages, Sieges, obliges, &c. after (s) in Horſes, Muſes, Cloſes, 
= Nojes, Roſes, & c. after (x) in razes, amazes, ſurprixes, &c. 


'8 [11] Of the Vowel (I). 
| 3 Mpen (I) precedes ght, and nd, | | c 


V 


Sh, mb, gn, Id /i long will be; 
Elſe it is always ſhort, as you will ſee. 
As for its being long when (e) ſilent concludes the Syllable, 
gas in Tide, abide, &c. that is according to the general Rule 
of (e) ſilent after any other Vowel ;: the ſame will hold of (e) 
after (7) in Fire, Deſire, &c. Exumplęs of the foregoing Rule, 
| '- mow 


| This mute (e) in the Middle of in the Plural, Houſe, Houſes, &c. 
iWords is ſeldom us'd, uleſs it was [17] When (i) is ſhort, it ſounds 
n the primitive Words a final (e), | moſt commonly like that of the 
& | I Changeable, &c. | (i) of the French, and other Na- 
r was final in Advance, Change, &c. | tions, with the ſmall Sound; but 
But this e) which is mute in Words | when 'tis long, it is pronounc'd 
c the ſingular Number, is ſounded | like the Greek (0. 
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; he anier, &c. Celeſtial, Chriſtian, Combuſtion, Queſtion, &c. and 2 (co 
b 1 


the German (a), or open or fat (o), | the Greek (w) and the Trench 


/ 


are. Delight, Fieht, Mind, Rind, kind, high, nigh, figh ; cli My 

defign, mild, Child, except build, guild, Short, as Sid, did, will | 

Fill, win, ailt, Mint, fit, &C. | | 
(I) &efore (r) the Sound of (u) does ſute, 8 
E xcept in ir for in, as in irreſolute. 


v 


Irreverent, irrevocable, irretrievable, irreligious, &c. 


(I Before (er) and (on) ſtill ſounds as (ye), 
And after (ſt) the Sound the ſame will be. 


Examples are Bullion, Onion, Communion, Hollier, Collier, „ 


it ſounds in Piniard. *Tis obſcurein Goffip. 


To ſound like double (e), (i) does incline, 
As in Machine, and Shire, and Magazine 3 3 
| Like (a) in Sirrah; but aurit (oi) in join. 


And alſo in appoint, boil, brail, Foints, &C. 


No Engliſh Word can end in naked (i), 
It muſt add (e) or in their Room place (y]. 


The ſe) is added to (i) in the Concluſion of Words, and . 14 * 
often put in their Room, yet (ie) is better after (/) and (s), as $ + 
in crucifie, dignifie, crafie, buſie, Gipfie, &C, Tho nn 7 . 
often in theſe Words, puts (). * 


[121 07 the 2 (O "2 | $ 
(O) does expreſs three ſeveral Sorts of Sound, 4 | 
As (o) in go, the Mouth ſtill opening round: +. . nn 


/ (au) in Folly, (u) in come and ſome, 
And before (I) and ſingle (m), except in Home. 


This Vowel expreſſes (o) round in Roſe, (a) long in Folly, fu, | 'F 
(a) obſcure in come and /ome, &c. == C 
(O) In theſe Places ſounds (a) becauſe theſe Words Were « ori- | 1 t. 
ginally ſpelt with a (2) and not an (o). E 
(O) fell is port, unleſi when it is found 

I one of all theſe ways to lengthen Sound; 
When (o) a Word or Syllable does cloſe, | 

| D 2/5 when double Sounds of C — bee. : 


17 Short (e) is froneune d Tike | fe, Ke. long ( F is pronombe'd like 3 
only it is <5 wr. as in fend, molli-] (au), 
; [13] The 4 f 


* 


od * 
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„ Tt cloſes in go, ho, bo, ſo, wo, no, who, do, undo, whoſo, &c. 
, or when it ends Syllables, as in glo-rious, Sto-ry, &c. Exceptions, 
as Body, Codicile, notable, &c. when the Sound of the following 
| yllable is doubled. 7 | 
5 When (0) before double (1) its Place does hold, 
| Or elſe before (1d) as Scold, bold, Gold, 


1 Before (It) as molten, Bolt; before 

h, a: Bolſter, and. ſeveral more. 

Examples. When double (/) ends a Word, as Toll, Poll, Roll, 
„controll, &c. but thoſe were originally written with (on). and. 
d yet retain the long Sound of the double Vowel. (ld) as old, 


Scola, hold, &c. before (It) and (%) as Bolt, Holt, Colt, Uphol- 
terer, &c. : 

| 4 Before (rd), (rge), as Cord ana Forge, = 
A Ford, Sword, and gord, aud likewiſe George and gorge. 

E | Before (rm), (rn,) (rt), as Storm, 

3 Forlorn, exhort, and others may inform. 


But ſofter and more obſcure in Fort, Comfort, Efort, which 


F has two ways of Pronunciation, the laſt Syllable being long, and 


the firſt ſhort ſome times, and at other times the contrary, tho” 


7 3 port, &c. 5 

3 Before (ſt) and (ught); as Poſt, 3 

But with a ſharper Tone in Froſt, loſt, Coſt,) 5 
Nought, bought, Thought, and after it when wwe view a 


F . 
WW 
4x. 0 
71 


The Syllable cloſe up with double (u), 

E- As wwe do in blow, ſhow, and know, find true. 

If it be long by the Syllables ending with (av), it will be no 
leſs by adding (e) ſilent, whoſe Quality is to lengthen the fore- 
going Vowel, and which ought to be added in Boxwe, blowe, 
= Crowe, gl/owwe, &c. to diſtinguiſh them from Words which have 
the Sound of the proper double Vowel (ow); as How, now, Conv, 
ee. 1 0 | f 


In Words of many Syllables (O) *ll be 
Obſeure in Sound, when plac'd before a (PL. 


As for Example, in'Bi/5op, Bi/hoprick ; but in Words of one 
F Syllable it ſounds open, as in /op, hop, flop, &c. It is like- 
wife very obſcure before (7) at the End of a Word, as in Har- 
un, Hutton, Button, Parſon, Capon, Falcon, &c. But theſe are 
nnther ſilent {o)'s than obſcure (0's, the ſecond Syllable being 

"8 ; 5 3 ä ſo 


n 
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the firſt way is the moſt juſt and true Quantity, Purport, Tranſ- 


— 


rr é r ]7—§—§»ß• IE — 
= : 


f ande,  whoſo, (an antiquated Word) to, too, tauo, who, wo, Mo, 


j 
i| 
14 
4 
5 


| the Squad of the ra, CO 1s goings as in Bury, S | 
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ſo much ſuppreſs d, that it ſeems no more than the ſecond in 14 
** Boer, &c. which Uſe has now made but one. 8 
N hen fingle 0 or (m), or (r) pl ſue 
(O), when it's placed tauiæt (r) and double (u) 
When follw'd by (va) and filent le) we prove, 
(O) then ſounds (u), except in rove, Grove, ſtrove. 


This is plain from theſe Examples: Colour, Columbine, 0. 2 
fory, &c. Comfort, come, Kingdom, Be om, Fathom, random, &c. | 
but commonly, &c. is excepted. orld, Work, Worſhip, Kc. Y 
before (th), as Brother, Mother, * Kc. except Brotb, 
Cloth, Froth, Troth, Wroth ; but moſt of theſe have been, and © 4 
are till frequently written with (oa). (O)after(r), in Apron, | 9 7 
Citron, inviron," Iron, Saffron, is obſcure like (4), and in Rome 2 
(the City) *tis pronounc d like (oo) in Room. "4 * 


The Sound of (o) in th End you flill muſt knaw 3 
I ne er expreſs'd thus nakedly by (o), 
E xcept in do, unto, go, lo, ſo, and no. 


0) never ends an Engliſs Word, except before excepted, andf 


for more, is a Word quite out of Uſe) the Sound of (o being 
there 3 by (ow » except in Foe, Toe, Doe, Ree. 


[13] Of the Vowel (DD. 4 

Teo Sounds im (u) awe certainly ſhall nd, Y 
_Rub's of the ſhorter, Mule the longer kind. c 

The long Sound is what it bears in the ſingle Yoavel, the ſhort 3 2 


is more obſcure and lingual. The ſhort Sounds are Dub, rub, 
rut, Gun, Drum, burſt, muſt, Ruſt. | 4 


Long, when in Words of many Syllables 
I ends a Syllable, as in Durables. 


This Vowel, when it ends a Syllable in Words of many Syl- 
hbles, is long ; as in Curious, Union, Importunity, Furious, Pu- 
rity, Security, &c. But this long Quality of {z ) in this Place 
ſeems to come from {e) final, underſtood, tho? left out to avoid 
the claſhing of two Vowels, for! it might be Dureable, Impunei- 
tr, & c. tho a following Vowel of any kind will, after a fingle 
Conſonant, naturally lengthen the. foregoing ; except when | G1 


buried, 1 


121 The (6 Jong i is pronounc'd like the Frenc (s), PRES or ont, fi 


* 


2 The Engliſh Grammar, with Notes. 19 
tried, Study, &c. where the (u) is ſhorten'd and falls into the 
Pound of (o) ſhort or obſcure. 15 
Ne Engliſh Word in (u] can fairly end, 
Its Sound expreſs'd by (ew) or (ue) we find. . 
Except you, thou and lieu, and this one Nord adieu, 
2 Few Words begin with, or ith Middle have (ev). 
„Inſtead of (u) in the End, we put (eau), or (ue), as Nepbeau, 
"Mew, Sinew, Yew, &c. and accrue, Ague, Avenue, &c. Nor 
*& the Sound of (2) in the Beginning and Middle of Words, in 
gnany Words, except ſuch as are deriv'd from the Greet; as 
"Euchariſt, Eunuch, Euphrates, E , Eutychus, Euphony, Deuce, 
"Deuteronomy, Europe, Euroclydon, Euſebius, Euſtace, Euterpe, 
"RE utyches, Feud, Grandeur, Pleurify, Pleuritick, Rbeumaticl, 
Neheumatiſim, Rheum. . 
3 Where C' er the (u) is long beſides, tis found 
1 That its own Character denotes its Sound. 
| "IF Ar, ir, or, with ure, and er, 
"= T' expreſs the Sound of (a) wwe oft prefer, 
d "i M ben at the End of Words, that do conſift 
„ Of many Syllables, they are plac'd. 
5 # The Sound of (u) in all other Places, but what are mention d 
-Fhereit is long, is expreſs'd by the Vowel it ſelf ; but when it 
- 23s: obſcure and ſhort in the End of Words of many Syllables (and 
ſome of one) it is ſometimes expreſs'd by (ar), by the Corrupt-- 
neſs of our Pronunciation; as in Afar, Angular, Calendar, 
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5 irh, the Words deriv'd from it, c. or by ( 9 as in Auceſſors, 
Ackors, Adminiſtrator, Ambaſſador, Anchor, Aſſeſſor, Corrector, 
Counſellor, Oppreſſor, &c. or by (ure), as in Adventure, Archi- 
recture, Conjecture, conjure, Creature, Feature, Figure, Fracture, 


. 
_ 


venture, Veſture, Verdure. ä 

heſe we have inſerted becauſe the () is ſhort and obſcure 
tho it have (e) ſinal at the End, and ſerves therefore for an Ex- 
ception to that Rule, as well as an Example of this. | 
Or by (er), as Adder, Adulterer, Auger, a Tool, Balliſters, Ban- 
ur, Fodder, Crofier, Crupper, Daughter, Slaughter, &c. [14]; 
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Formation, which well ſtudy d, will 
(as we have obſerv'd) be a great 


Help to the Art of Spelling. To pro- 
ceed therefore according to the Di- 


viſion made in our Notes on Num- 
ber [6]. The Gutturals, or Throat- 
Letters, or Vocuels, are form'd in the 
top or upper Part of the Throat, or 
the lower Part of the Palate or 
Tongue, by a moderate Compreſſion 
of the Breath. When the Breath goes 
out with a full Guſt, or larger open- 


Ing of the Mouth, the German (a) 
or the open (o) is form'd, But the 
Frencb, and other Nations, as well as 


the Germans, moſt commonly pro- 


nounce their (a) in that manner: 
The Engliſh expreſs that Sound, 
when it is ſhort, by ſhort (o); but 


when it is long, by (ou) or (awv) ; but 
ſeldom by (a). For in the Words all, 


Fully, Call, Collar, Laws, Loſ, Cauſe, 


Co, and odd, ſaw'd,ſod, and in many 


other Words like theſe, there is the 


fame Sound of the Yowels in both 
Syllables, only in the firft it is long, 
and in the laſt ſhort, And this per- 


Raps might bring our former Divi- 


Kon of Sounds into doubt, fince that 
{ſuppoſes the Difference to ariſe 
from their Length or Brevity ; 
whereas here we make the Sounds 
the fame, But this muſt be here un- 


dierſtood of the Formation of the 


Sounds; that is, the ſhort and the 


Jong Sounds are produc'd in the 


ſame Seats or Places of Formation ; 
butin the former Rule, the Hearing 
only is the judge of the Sounds, 
'as they are emitted, not as to the 


Place of their Formation. 


In the ſame Place, but with a 


more moderate Opening of the 
Mouth, is form'd the French (e) Fe- 


minine, with an obſcure Sound: Nor 


Is there any Difference in the For- 
mation of this Letter, from the For- 
mation ef the foregoing open (a), 
but that the Mouth or Lips are more 


contracted it this, than in the for- 
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[14] We ſhall here, at the End of | 
the Yowwels, ſay a fewWords of their 


lifh ſcarce any where allow, ] t! 
know, except when the ſhort (e) *t 


8 Eo 
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immediately precedes the Letter (% WW# 


as liberal, Virtue, Liberty, &c. 


The ſame Place is the Seat of the 3 : 


but ſtill with a le 


Formation of (o) 5 (4) obſcure, 5 


opening of the 


Mouth, and it differs from the 
French (e] Feminine only in this, 


that the Mouth being leſs open d, 9 


the Lips come nearer together. Th 
ſame Sound the French have in the 
laſt Syllables of the Words ſervriteur, tl 
ſacrificateur, &c. The Engliſh expreſs 
this Sound by ſhort (2), as in turn, 
burn, dull, cut, &c. and ſometimes 
by a Negligence of Pronunciation, 


they expreſs the ſame Sound by (:) 
and (ou), as in come, ſome, done, com- 
pany, ccuntry, couple, covet, love, &c. 
and ſome others, which they ought 
more juſtly to give another Sound to. 
The Welſb generally expreſs this 
Sound by (y), only that Letter at the 
End of Words with them ſounds (i). 


3 ih 2 


The Palatine Vowels are formed 


Compreſſion of the Breath, betwixt 


the Middle of the Palate and the x 
Tongue: that is, when the Hollow BF! 
of the Palate is made leſs by the 


raifing of the Middle 


than in the Pronunciation of the 
Throat, or Guttural Sounds, Theſe WR? 


Sounds are of three Sorts, according 
to the leſſening or enlarging of the 
{aid Hollow; which Difference may 
be produc'd two ſeveral Ways, ei- 
ther by contracting the Mouth or 
Lips, the Tongue remaining in the 


ſame Poſition 3; or by elevating the 


Middle of the Tongue higher to the 


Fore-parts of the Palate, the Lips | 


or Mouth remaining in the ſame 
State. 


This is done either way, 


and it is the ſame Thing if it were | 


done both ways. 


The Engliſh ſlender (a) is form 
by a greater Opening of the Mouth; 


as in Bat, bate, Sam, ſame, dan, 


Dame, Bar, bare, ban, bane, & | 


This Sound differs from the fat or 


mer, This is a Sound, that the Eng- | open (a) of the Germans, by _ 


the Middle of the Tongue, as the 
Eagliſs do, and ſo compreſſing the 
Breath in the Palate; but the Ger- 
ans, on the contrary, depreſs their 
5 „ and ſo depreſs the Breath 
Into the Throat. The French expreſs 
ehis Sound when (e) goes before 
Entendement, &c. The Welſb and 
the Tralians pronounce their (a) 
vit this Sound, 
In this ſame Seat the French form 
their (e) Maſculine, by a leſs, or the 
middle Opening of the Mouth, with 
FZanacute Sound, as the /ta/tans, Eng- 
lib, Spaniards, and others, pro- 
nounce this Letter; for it is a mid- 
ale Sound betwixt the *foregoing 
A A Vowel and that which follows : 
Zut the Eugliſb expreſs this Sound 
not only by (e), but when it is long, 
by (ea), and ſometimes by (ei); as 
1 the, theſe, ſell, Seal, tell, Teal, fteal, 
= ſet, Seat, beft, Beaſt, red, read, re- 
1 cei ve, deceive, & c. But thoſe Words 
which are written with (ea) would 
really be more rightly pronounc'd, 
if to the Sound of I long, the 
Zound of the Fagliſb (a) juſtly pro- 
FT nounc'd, were added; as in all Pro- 
bability they were of old pro- 
nounc'd, and as they are ſtill in the 
Northern Parts. And thus thoſe 
vritten with (&) wou'd be more 
= juſtly ſpoken, if the Sound of each 
Letter were mix'd in the Pronun 
Atlon. | 
In the ſame Place, but yet with a 
lefſer opening of the Mouth, (i) ſlen- 
der is form'd, which is a Sound very 
familiar with the French, Tralians, 
| Spaniards, and moſt other Nations. 
This Sound when it is ſhort, is ex- 
prefs'd by the”Engii/h by (i) ſhort; 
but when it is long, it is generally 
written with (ze), not feldom with 
(ie), and ſometimes by (ea), as ft, 
ſee't, fit, feet, fill feel, field, fill, fleel, 
Ul, el, fin, ſeen, near, dear, hear, &c. 
Some of . thoſe Words which with 
| this Sound are written with (ea), 
are often and more juſtly expreſs'd 
by (2), and others ſpelt with (e) 
aſculine, adding. to it the Sound of | 
E 
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(a) ſlender, very ſwiftly pronounc'd. 
The Welp expreſs this Sound 
not only by (i), and in the laſt 
Syllable by (y), but alſo by (s), 
which Letter they always pro» 
nounce in that manner, and ſound 


au, eu, like ai and ei. 
The Labial,. or Lip Vowels, are 
form'd in the Lips, being put into a 


round Form, the Breath being there 
; moderately compreſs'd. 
three Sorts of Claſles of theſe, as 


well as of the former. 
The round (oe) is form'd by the 
larger Aperture or Opening of the 
Lips, which Sound moſt People give 
the Greek ; the French with the 
ſame pronounce their (au), and the 
Engliſh almoſt always pronounce 
their long (e) and alſo (oo), the (a) 
as it were quite vaniſhing in 
Utterance; of which the ſame may 
be ſaid as was before on (4), as 
one, none, whole, Hole, Coal, Boat, 
thoſe, choſe, &c. The ſhort (e) is 
expreſs d by the open one, as I have 
ſaid before, but more rarely by the 


One. 1 


.the Lips, by a more moderate or 
middle Degree of opening em. The 
| ſame Sound is us'd by the [talians, 
Spaniards, and not a few others. 
The French expreſs this Sound by 


nerally by(00),mere rarely by « or au, 
as Foot, ſhoot, full, Fool, Pool, good, 
flood, Wood, Mood, Source, could, 
would, ſhould, &c. But do, move, and 


round (o) than fat (2). 


both French and Engliſh, is form d 
in the ſame Place, but with a leſſer 
opening of the Lips. This Sound is 
every where expreſs'd by the Enge 
{ih with their long (2), ſometimes 
by (e) and (ew), which yet are bet- 
ter pronounc'd by retaining the 


Tune, Lute, dure, mate, mewo, brew, 


the Diphthongs or double Vowels 


There are 


The Gernan fat (a) is form'd in 


ou, the Welſh by wv ; the Engliſh ge- 


the like, are better exprefs'd by 


Silent (2), ſo much in uſe with 


Sound of the (e) Maſculine, as Muſe, 


knezw, &c. Foreigners wou'd obtain 
| the Pronunciation of this Letter, if 


* 8 5 
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wou'd endeavour to pronounce 
the Diphthong (in), by putting the 
Nender (i) before the Letter (u) or 
(wo), as the Spaniard in Ciudade, a 
City ; but this is not abſoſutely the 
fame Sound, tho* it comes very near 
it; for (in) is a compound Sound, 
but the French and Engliſh (u) is a 


fimple. The Velſb generally expreſs - 


this Sound by iw, y, udo, as in liv, 
Colour; Ayo, a Rudder; Duw, God. 

We allow theſe Nine Sounds to 
be Vowels, that is, diſtinct, un- 
mixt Sounds, nor do we know any 
more; for the Exgliſb broad (7) does 


not ſeem to be a ſimple Sound, yet 


we do not deny, but that there may 
now be in ſome Part of the World, 
or Poſterity may diſcover more Vo- 
cal Sounds in thoſe Seats of Voice, 
than thoſe Nine which we have 


mention'd, and ſo tis poſſible there 


may be ſome intermediate Sounds, 
ſuch as perhaps is the French (e) 
Neuter, betwixt the Palatine Vowel 
(a) ſlender and (e) Maſculine ; for 
the Aperture or Opening of the 
Mouth is like the continu'd Quan- 


tity, diviſible in infinitum : For as 
in the numbering the Winds, firſt | 
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are capable of Contraction 


all theſe Vowels into one View, #7 


% 


there were four Names, then twelye £1 
and at laſt thirty-two ; thus where. © 
as the Arabians, and perhaps tie 
ancient Hebrews, had only thre: 
Vowels, or one in each Seat, noy 
in our Times we plainly diſcorm 8 
at leaſt three in every Seat; p«. 
haps our Poſterity may interpog, 
ſome betwixt each of theſe. 55 
But all theſe Vowels are capabl: 
of being made long or ſhort, when 
ariſes the Difference of Quantity in 
long and ſhort Syllables, tho? ſome 
of em are very rarely long, as ob. 
ſcure (u) and (e) Feminine: Othen BY 
are more rarely ſhort, as round (% i 
and ſlender (a), at leaſt* in w 
Tongue. But ſome of the Conſonanu 
and 
being lengthen'd, (eſpecially ſuch Al 
as make the. neareſt Approaches 0 
the Nature of Vowels) except p,, 
or hard c, which are abſolute Mute, 
nor have any manner of prop: 
Sound, but only modify the Scu!? 
either of the preceding or ſucceed. 7 
ing Vowel. 1 
Here we think it proper to brig 
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rang'd in their proper Claſſes, 


— 
= 1 * | | Greater, Middle. | Leſs. 3 

| | Guttural or IM | * 1 2 5 | 

oy CT — = [ * | * open e Feminine o obſcure 

-| Palatine or Palate E 4 | 

. — = | a ſlender e Maſculine] © lender 
Labial or Lip | 3 | 4 | 
| 1 c 8 | o round deg fat u fender 
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9 H A P. III. 
| f DouBLE VowzLs, proper and improper. 151 


= When of two Vowels the compounded Sound : 


able Fully in one Syllable is found \ 
Ie Of both partaking, yet diſtin from all, 
＋ This we a Double Vowel ill de call. 


AT we call Double Yowels, is, when the Sound of two 
9 Vpruels is mix'd perfectly in one Syllable, and indeed, 
makes a diſtinct Sound from either and all the other Voauels, and 
pyould merit peculiar Characters, if we were to form an Alphabet, 
and not follow that, which is already in Uſe; by which we ex- 
preſs theſe diſtinct Sounds by the two Yowels, whoſe Sound 
% Krompoſes them; (ai) in Fair, (au) in laud or applaud, (ee) in 
„ pleed, Seed, &c. (oi) in void, (09) in Food, and (ou) in Houſe. 
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per WE. 5 . . 
1 But if the Sound of one is heard alone, 
l "Tis then improperlſ ſo calPd, we oaun, x 


: Tho" of the Proper it before be one. E 
When two Vowels come together in one Syllable, and pro- 
duce no other Sound, but what one of the two gives alone, 
then is that not properly, but improperly call'd a Double Vowel 
as (ea) is every where pronounc'd (e) long, the Sound of the 
a) not mingling at all with it, is entirely ſuppreſt; as in Meat, 
Pleaſure, 2 &c. (ie) ſounded like (ee) in ſeen, as 1 ; 
and (ei) ſounds only (e) long, as in receive, and (ey) in Key, or 
55 ike (ai), and ſo make no proper Double Vowel. (Eau), (eu), 
(eo), found only () long, as in Beauty, Eunuch, few. | 
| Hence it follows, that a true and proper Double Vowel muſt 
conſiſt of two diſtin Vowels in one Syllable, yet making but 
one Sound compounded of thoſe two Letters, and different from 
the other ſingle Yowels ; they mult be in one Syllable, becauſe 
two Yowels often come together, but make two diſtin Sylla- 
ples, as in aereal, annual, anguiſo, albes, &c. N 


751 Theſe double Vowels are (or blending) the Sound of Two 
eommonly calld Diphrbongs, or owels in One, - . 
mmpounded Sounds, as ſharing in ; 


A 


tien 


2 
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: Of the proper Double Vowel (ai), or (ay). 


| Six proper Double Vowels wwe allow, 

Ai, au, and ee, and oi, and oo, and ou, | ' F 
At th end of Worgs write ay, oy, and ow. . 
The proper Double Yowels are therefore only theſe mention 
in the Rule. Firſt (ai), or (ay); for (ai) ends no Engi 
Word, according to the former general Rule, that (i) ends 
Word in our Tongue, and (ay) begins none, except a Won 
of one Syllable; as ay in Ay me! an Exclamation. This Doub! + 

Vowel is therefore written (ai) in the Beginning and Middle i 
Words, but (ay) at the End. Mr: 
In the Beginning, as Air, Aim, 4:1, Aid, but Eight in Num. 

ber, and thoſe Words that are deriv'd from it, have the Sound 
of (ai), but are ſpelt (# In the Middle of Words, as Brau, 
Frail, Affair, repair, but ſome few are ſpelt here likewiſe by (ei 
for (ai) as Conceipt, Receipt, Deceipt, Heir, Reign, Vein, Weight, 
Kc. (ay) is put at the End, as Dray, Clay, Fray, Play, Day, and] 
of all other Words that ſound (ai), except convey, Grey, (Colour 
and Badger) Greyhound ; obey, prey, purvey, ſurvey, they, tro, Wt 
or treypoint, Whey, | 2 = 
Tho” ſometimes the Letters of this Double Vowel (ai) deviate ® 
from their proper Sound, into that of (i), or (e) ſhort, yet 3/3 
the Spelling preſerv'd in (ai), as again, Villain, Fountain, % 
Mainſcot, &c. é . | 7 5 4 
The finical Pronunciation in ſome Part of this Town « 
' London has almoſt confounded the Sound of (ai) and (a); ti: 
Maſter and Scholar muſt therefore take a peculiar care to avoil 
this Error, by remembring that (a) ends no Engliſbꝰ Word, un 
leſs before excepted ; and however you pronounce, write always 
[ Day, not da ; and ſo of the reſt. | | . 
When (a) and (i) come together in proper Names, eſpecially | 


ee, e be 


E 
« 


2 
1 
5 
* 
255 


ww ef & td i. as RR YH 


* 


thoſe of Scripture, as Fair, Mo- ſa- ice, Re-pha-im, &c. they ae 
parted, and make two Syllables. N 


Of the Double Vowel (au) or (aw). 
The Double Voæuel (au) is expreſs'd at the Beginning and 
Middle of Words by (au), at the End by (aw), except in a, Bi 
awful, awl, awkerd or awkward, &c. where ( aw begins the i 
Words; and Bawwble, baaul, brawl, crawl, dawn, daauning, 2 
Flaaun, a Sort of Cuſtard ; Haw, and Words or Names deriv'd 
fromit ; Haauſer, Lawn, Prawn, Spawl, Spawn, ſprawl, Straw: 
berry, tawwney, tho' in the Middle are writ with (aw), all othet WW 
Words are in the Middle as well as Beginning (au), wy 
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uch as by the Appoſition of (40 to (a) ſound (au); as Ball, Call, 
Hall, &c. Tho the Sound of this double Vowel be the ſame 
with (z) in 2//, ſmall, &c. yet tis different from the common 
and more general Sound ofthat Letter. S 
Au begins a W ord, as Audience, Authority, auſtere, augment, 


| 0 Kc. Au is uſed in the middle of Words, as afjault, becauſe, 
+8 Cauldron, Cauſe, Cauſey, daunt, debauch, fraud, gaudy, jaunt, 


3 vaunt, Faundice, Laurel, Maud, Maudlin, pauſe, Sauce, Vault, 


= 
"Ys 
| ö C. 
os 


But aw muſt always conclude a Word, becauſe our Language 


. i abhbrs a bare naked « at the End of a Word; as Claw, Pau, 


0 5 raw, ſaw, Law, &c. 


Theſe Two Letters are often parted in proper Names, and 


* 2: | make two Syllables ; as in Archela-us, Hermola-us, &c. yet in 
Paul, Saul; &c. it remains a double Vowel,  _ 


Of the Double Vowel (ee) [16] 
The lee) that aas excluded heretofore | 


X From proper double Vowels, wwe reſtore. | 
Tho (ec) has been excluded by an ingenious Gentleman, from 


| 1 the Number of proper double Vowels, becauſe (ee) ſounds like 
3 .) in Magazine, Shire, and Machine; yet the ſame Reaſon 
in, q | holding againſt (au) much ſtronger, - becauſe it ſounds the ſame 


£3 | reſtore (ee) to its Right, ſince it is a very di 


as (a) in all, call, fall, &c. we have —_ it but juſt to 
int Sound from 


both the long and ſhort Sound of (e), which are native: That 
din Shire, &c. is borrow'd from this double Vowel, as that of 
all, call, all, &c. is from (au); theſe in (a) being much more 


| numerous, than thoſe in (i). h 
3 The ſingle (e) in Words of one Syllable moſtly ſounds (ee), 
as me, he, be, we, ye, be, here, cc. | 


Of the Double Vawel (oi) or (oy). 


The proper double Vowel (oi) at the beginning, is written 
by (oi) as Oiſter, Oil, &c. It is in the ſame manner expreſs'd 
in the Middle; as Poiſe, Noiſe, Voice, rejoice, &c. This double 
Vowel in many Words, has the Sound of (7) long; as in Point, 
i anoint, Foint, &c. (Oy) is written at the End of all Words; 
as Boy, coy, Foy, deſtroy, employ, &c. : 


8 1161 (ee) or ie, is ſounded like to fn, vin, 25 we ſhould do to ſeen, 
the French long i, (that. is, ſlender i) veen; or perhaps fien, wien, as we 
for the French give the ſame Sound | do in Fiend, Ss 
„„ DE D ; II/ 
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of the proper Double Vowel (00). 


725 V . of a fort no Word begin; ; 
So (oo) in th' Middle . is let in. 


[17] As no Ezglisb Word begins with two of the ſame Let. 


ters, except Aaron, Aaronite, ſo cannot (0) be put at the be. 
ginning of a Word, nor at the End, but of too in too much, a 
when it ſignifies 40%; and in Cuckoo, as ſpelt by ſome. The 


Uſe therefore of (99) is chiefly, if not only, in the Middle of 4 
Words; as in Loom, aloof, boon, Reproof, Broom, Room, Food, 
Fool, Tool, cool, Gooſe, and where the true and proper Sound of 
this Vowel is expreſs'd, as it is in many other Words. Thi 
double Vowel ſounds (z) in theſe Words; they were an., 
ciently written with a (2) or (oz), in which the 1 ) only was Y 


ſounded. 


long in Door, Floor, Moor, &c. 


As other Letters the Office 45 if c 00, 
So that of others by o0's performed too. 


PTV 


Sounds of other Letters, ſo by the ſame original Error of Pro- 


nunciation, other Letters expreſs the Sound proper to this double 1 
Vowel ; as (on) in could, ſhould, would, &c. and ſingle (o) in 
Wolf, Wolves, Rome, Tomb, Momb, approve, behove, move, 


C1 


reprove, &C. 
Of the proper Double Vowel (ou) or (ow). 


When (ou) retains its juſt compounded Sound, 
A proper Double Vowel it is found 3 

But when the Sound of either is ſuppreſt, 

It finks improper, as do all the reſt. 


This proper double Vowel . (oz) or (ow) has Two Sounds, 


one proper to it as a double Vowel, or as compos'd of both 


(e) and (a); as in Houſe, Mouſe, Louſe, Owl, Fowl, Town ; ; to 
bow, Fowl, -Bough, our, out, &c. and another, which is im- 
| Proper to its Nature, the Sound of the (x) being entirely ſunk, 
ds in Soul, Snow, inow, &C. Thus, in Words ending in (ow) 
obſcure ( 2) _— is ſounded; as in 18 8 50 Sorrow, _—_ 

| 71 


11 00 is ſounded like the fat u, French ; as in the Words good, ftoed, 
of the runs, and the ou of the | Root, For, lagſe, &c, 1181 All 


But it ſounds like ſhort (2) in Flood and Blood, and like (% FI 


" JE — 


A &. [183 
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gilluo; where the (av) ſeems only put for Ornament: ſake, 
J meerly to cover the Nakedneſs of fingle (o). This holds in 
moſt Words of more than one Syllable. (Oz) is alſo ſounded 
like (z) ſhort in couple, Trouble, ſcourge, &c. in which the 
Sound of the (o) is entirely ſunk, and leaves it no longer a pro- 


per double Vowel. Thus in you, your, and Youth, the () is 


. KF founded long. 


In could,  onld, Hold, and a few others, it ſounds (v0). 


But in the modern Way of ſpelling and ſounding, the (I) is left 
out, and co d, wor'd, ſrow'd, ſound cod, wood, ſbood,. &C. 


(Ou) the Beginning, and the Middle takes; - 
Aud. fill the" End of Words for (ow ) forſakes. 


| (Ou) begins a Word, as Ounce, our, out, and its Compounds, 


14 Ouſel, except Oaol: And in the Middle of moſt Words; as 
Hour, Flour, Mountain, Fountain, bounce, flounce, &c. except 
= Crown, Cloaun, Down, drown, frown, Gown, Town, Bower, 


Dowager, Dower, Dowry, bowſe, dowſe, ſowſe, Fowl, Howlet, 


= Powel, Towel, Trowel, Yowel, blowſe, drowſy, Carrow/e, 
* Cowardice, Endowment, lowre, Power, Tower, Howard, 
"= AMlewance, Advowſon, Bowl, Rowel, rowing, Shower, '&c. 
"2 ©This Sound is always at the End of a Word expreſsd by (ow } 
as now, bow, exow, &c. In ſhort, this is a general Rule, That 


whenever a proper double Vowel loſes its native Sound, and 


4 varies to any other ſimple Sound, it ceaſes to be a proper, and 
becomes an improper double Vowel, as having only the ſim- 
ple and uncompounded Sound of ſome one ſingle Vowel. 


„ © . 


There is but one Exception to this Rule, and that is, when it 


Wanders to the Sound of another double Vowel, which is 


only done by (on ), when it ſounds (oo in could, would, ſhould, 
1 


1181 All other Sounds, beſides | for ſubſequent Vowels: For in al, 
thoſe enumerated in the foregoing | au, or ay, aw, the (a) lender is ſet 
Diſcourſe o fimple Sounds, are | firſt ; in ei, or ey, the (ec) Femi- 
plainly compounded, tho ſome of | nine ; in ex, or ce, the (e) Maf- 
them are commonly thought to be | culine; in of, oz, or oy, ow, the 
impl. EW llopen (e) is ſometimes ſet firſt, as 

The. Diphthongs, or double | in the Exgliſo Words Boy, Toy, 
Vowels, at, ei, oi, au, eu, ou, or ay, | Soul, Bowl, a Cup; ſometimes ob- 
ey, oy, aww, ew, ow, when they are | ſcure (o], as in the Enghſb Words 
truly pronounc'd, are compounded | Soil, teil, Oil, Bowol,- Fowl, &c. 
of the "foregoing or prepoſitive | We grant by the Pronunciation of 


Vowels, and the Conſonants y and | ſome Men, open Co) is us'd in theſe 
w, which yet are commonly taken | Words, 1 „ = - Sin 
D 2 . ©» But 


Of the improper Double Vowels. 


[19] 
TY improper double Vowels aue declare | 
Nine, as (aa), (ea), (eo), and (en) are 
(Ie), (oa), (oe), (ue), and (ui): 
But all their ſeveral Sounds here let us try. 
The JunRure of theſe ſeveral Yowwels can never be properly 
called double © Yowwels, fince they every one 3 but the 
Sound of one Letter; (tial) is always ſounded (Sa), as in 


the Two Vowels are divided after ( or any other Conſonant 


| Diſeretion, &c. (io) retains the ſame Sound, when it follows 


2, 


impartial, credential, &c. where the (i) is turn'd into (9, or i 


but r) and (c, and ſo make Two Syllables, as befial. Thus Wt 
(io) following (z) and before (z), ſounds (Hun), as Conflitution, 


ſingle or double (5), as in Alluſian, Aſperſion, Comdulſion, Suffu- | © 


Errar, if we nicely attend the For- 


Sounds (ee) and (09). 
we call Diphthongs, or double Vo- 


* But whereas ſome. will needs 
have it, that the Conſonants (y) and 
c. do not at all differ from (i) and 
u, or (as we write them) {ce ) and 
(00), very ſwiftly pronounc'd ; it 
may eafily be found to be a manifeſt 


mation of the Words yee and wwoo, 
eſpecially if we often repeat them; 
for he will obſerve, that he cannot 
paſs from the Sound of the Conſo- 
nant, to the Sound of the follow» 
ing Vowel, without a manifeſt 
Motion of' the Organs, and by that 
means of new Poſition, which does 
not happen in the repeating of the 


We are ſenſible, that theſe which 


wels, in different Tongues, have dif- 
ferent Sounds, of which we have no 
Bufineſs now to treat; yet theſe 


may all be found and diſcover'd a- 
mong thoſe Sounds, which we have 


diſcours'd of; and may be ſo referr'd 
to their proper Places. The long 


(7) of the Engliſh is plainly com- ; | 
pounded of the Feminine (e), and 
(y), or (7), and has the ſame Sound 17 


entirely with the Greek (ei) · 
The Latin æ, æ, the Engliſp ea, 


7 


ps: 
+ 
* 


oa, ee, oo, and ſometimes ; ei, ie, ou, au, 


(the like being to be found among 
other Nations) altho' 


now) but ſimple Sounds. 

[19] They are juſtly call'd im- 
proper, becauſe they are moſt un- 
compounded in Sound, tho' written 
with Two Vowels, *Tis probable 
when this Spelling .prevail'd, each 
Letter had a Share in the Sound, but 
Negligence and Corruption of Pro- 
nunciation has wholly filenc'd one. 
This is remarkable, that in moſt of 
them the firſt Vowel prevails, and 
gives the Sound. ER 


———_— 


t oben t 


ner, as when Vowels. 


— . 


- ® This is Dr. Wallis's Obſervation, which we. do not think concluſive 

for what be brings it, becauſe in the Inflance he gives, the (y) and the 
| 159 are plac d before the Vowels, and then they are Conſonants tonfeſs'd ; 
| bey come after Vowels, they have the very ſame Effet on the 
- Organs, as (i) and (u) have : For no body contends that they are never 
Conſonants, or that when Conſonants, they are form'd in the ſame man- 


9 


they are 
written with TwWo characters, are 
yet (at leaſt as we pronounce them 
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9 


E when (ic) follows (%), they are parted into Two Syllables as 
in Queſtion, Combuſtion ; and the ſame is to be obſerv'd after 
any other Conſonant. (La) are always ſeparated, except af- 
| ter (g) in (gu, and (9) in gua; as Language, Lingual, 
| &c. Pualify, Dag, &C. except likewiſe when it follows 
RE //), and then it Tounds (ua), as in perſuade, diſſuade, and their 
= Derivatives per ſuaſive, diſſuaſive, &c. and Suavity, an obſolete 
= Word. e, OY NW BOK 
Next (ao) muſt always be parted, except after (7), which 
can't be ſounded without (2), as in guick, Quality, Qualm, 
ET quote, &c. 2108 . | e 
F: b The improper double Vowels are counted Nine in Num- 
ber, as (aa), (ea), (eo), (eu), (ie), (oa), (oe), (ue), and (ui). 


(Aa) ſounds (a), but it is ſeldom found 4 

(Ea) four ſeveral Mays declares its Sound; 
(E) long, (a) Hor 4, le) ſport, and double (ee), 
As in ſwear, Heart, Head, and in Fear you ſee. 


* bom, Version, &c. —＋ Compaſſion, Eæpreſſion, &c. But 


5 


(. (Aa) is ſeldom in a Word but rover Names, and the 
Ez ſounds (a), and is generally divided. + | 
= (Fa) is ſounded four ſeveral Ways, 1/, Like (a) long, as 
= bear, fwear, tear, wear; 2dly, Like (a) ſhort, as hearken, Heart, 
and Words deriv'd from it, as hearty, heartleſs, &c. allo its 
Compounds; as Heart-burning, Heart-eaſe, faint-hearted, &c. 


only 


1 1% ,(2)-ſhert, as already, ready, Bread, Breaſt, Head, &c. 4thly, 
= It ſometimes ſounds (ee), or (e) long; as in appear, 'Arrear, 
= Pear, near, &c. Bead, conceal, Veal, glean, clean, &c. And ge- 

= nerally the long Sound of (e), is writ (ea), as Feaſt, Beaſt, &c. 
2 and the ſhort Sound of (e), as %, Gueſt, &c. 


(Eo) (e) Sort, and double (e), ave find, 
As well as.(en), to found long (u)'s inclin'd. 
(Eo) ſounds (e) ſhort in Feoffze, Feopardy, . Leopard, Yeoman, 
(e) long in People, Feodary, and (o) ſhort in George. | 
| (Fu), or (ew), ſound (2) long; as Deuce, Deuteronomy, Pleu- 
Ae FEY i | 1 


(Ie) ſounds (y) in endin Words ; and (e) 
4 Short and long, or Toute (e) *tavill be. | 
5 (Ie) is founded (e) long in Cieling, Caſhier, Field, Fiend, Frou- 
tier, &c. but (e) ſhort in pierce, fierce, &c. It is us'd likewiſe 
for 0) at the End of Words. -" TIP OES 
3 (Ei) 


>, 
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(Ei) ſounds (ai) a long in feign and eight, 
It ſounds (e) long in perceive, Deceit. | 
(E:) ſounds like (ai), or (a) long, in Reign, feign, Eigbi, 
. everghty, &c. It ſounds (e) long in deceive, perceive, Deceit. 
Ibis Rule is general, That the Letter which 5 N or predo. b 
minates in the Sound, is always plac'd firſt In theſe impropet WW 


double Vowels. 1 
The (a) to (o) in (oa) we apply. : —— 7 
To make (o) long, and filent (e) ſupply. 3 5 


In ſoa) the (a) ſeems added only to make the (o) ſound long, 
ſupplying the (e) filent, it giving the ſame Sound; as in Cloai i 
Clike, approach, broach, Coaſt, doat, float, Goat, hoary, 
Load, Moat, Oak, proach, roam, Soal, a Fiſh, Toad, Woad : (oa 1 
has a peculiar broad Sound in broad, abroad, Groat ; and that ef 
(ai) in Gt. | | —_— 
| Me (o) and (e) alternately prevails ; . 
In (oe) when this ſounds, then that ſtill fails. 
In (oa) ſometimes the (e) prevails and the (o) is ſilent ; as in 
_ OFEconomy, OEdipus, OEcumenical, O Economical ; but in Cru 
lof Iron) Doe, Foe, She, Toe, Moe, the (e) is ſilent, and the () 
produc'd; theſe latter being Words of Engliſb Origin, as well“ 
as Uſe, the former of the Greet. Shoe, and Woe, to make 
Love, ſome write with (oo), leaving (o) bare, contrary to the 
Genius of the E ngliſꝰ Language; whereas the Diſtinction wou'd 7 
R = and the Sound juſtly expreſs'd, by adding (e) to 
8 | 
(Ue) one Syllable ave ſeldom found; © 
(U) after (g) to harden (g) is bound. 


Few Words have (ae) ſounded as one Syllable, as Gueldrr- 
land, Guerkins, guet; for gueſs is wrong ſpelt, tho' too much 
us'd of late by the Ignorance or Negligence of Authors, or 
Printers ; for its true den is 75 In all which the ( 
is only added to harden the Sound of the (g), the (e) only 
being ſounded ; tho' (gue) in Guerdon ſounds (gue), as do 
the Termination, or Endings of ſeveral Words, as Apologue, | 
_ Catalogue, collegue, colfogue, Decalogue, Dialogue, Epilogue, Ta- 
tigue, Intrigue, League, Plague, Prologue, prorogue, Rogue, Syna- 


5 
ws, 


T a CSC one 2 a, 1 


ind gogue, Theologue, Tongue, Vogue. At the End of the following 
Words (e) is added to (z), not only to cover its Nakedneſs, 
= according to the Genius of the Tongue, but ſometimes to 
l produce the (2); as in accrue, Avenue, cue, due, en ſue, 1 

| | | 1 Glue, 
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Glue, Hue, perdue, purſue, Refidue, Retinue, Rue, ſpur, or ſpew, 


4 | fue. But (ue) in all other Words are parted, nor make any man- 


ner of double Vowel, as in ¶ Nuence, Cruelty, Gruel, &c. 
(Li) three ſeveral Sorts of Sound expreſs, | 
As, Guile, rebuild, Bruiſe and Recruit confe/5. 


= The improper double Vowel (ui) has Three ſeveral Sorts of 
= Sound, 1. as (i) long, in beguile, Guide, Diſguiſe, quite, &c. 2. 


[4 4 () ſhort, in Guildford, build, rebuild, &c. 
1 | Bruiſe, Recrutt, Fruit, &C. 


. 


3. (2) long, as in 


1 — 


7 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Conso0naNTs. 


[29 


4 Conſonant 20 proper Sound obtains, | 
But from its ſounding with, its Name it gains; 


And yet it varies every Vowel's Sound, 
Whether before, or after it, "tis found. 


ü \ H O' a Conſonant be a Letter that cannot be ſounded | 


without adding ſome ſingle or double Vowel before or 
after it, and therefore derives its Name from conſound- 


ing, or ſounding with, yet may juſtly be defin'd, A Letter ſhew- 


| [20] As the Vowels were divi- 
= ded into three Claſſes, ſo we divide 
the Conſonants into the ſame 


+) 77771 
ber; the Labial, or Lip; the Pala. 


tine, or Palate; the Guttiural, or 
Throat Conſonants, as they are 
form' d in the Throat, Palate, or Lips; 
that is, while the Breath ſent from 
the Lungs into theſe Seats, is either 
intercepted, or at leaſt more forci- 
bly compreſs'd, | 

But it is beſides to be remark'd, 
that we may obſer ve a triple Dire- 
ion of the Breath. ' For firſt, it is 
all directed wholly to the Mouth; 
that is, ſeeking its Way or Outlet 
thro* the Lips; or ſecond, it is al- 
| moſt wholly directed to the Noftrils, 


there to find Paſſage out; or third, 


it is as it were equally divided be- 


ing 
twixt the Noftrils and the Mouth 
But we believe this Diverſity of 
the Direction of the Breath wholly 
proceeds from the various Poſition 
of the Unula, | Zh 
Since therefore the Breath ſent 
out in this threefold Manner may be 
perfectly intercepted thrice in each 


rent Conſonants which derive their 
Origin from them, and which, for 
that Reafon, we call primitive, or 
clos'd Confonants : But if the Breath . 
be not wholly intercepted in theſe 

Seats, but only more hardly com- 
preſs'd, find, tho” with Difficulty, 
ſome Way of exit; various other 
Conſonants are. form'd, according 


to the various manner of the Com- 
preſſion ; which Confonants we 


= 
of theſe Seats, there are Nine diffe- | 


. 
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ing the ſeveral Motions and Cankguragions of the Parts of the 
Mouth, by which the Sound of the Vowels is yariouſly deter. WW 

min d, are firſt divided into fng/e and doub/e 5 the double ax 

x and æ, the reſt are all fingleg and theſe are again divided into 
Mutes and Liquids ; Eleven Mutes, and Four proper Liquids : }, 
4, and au, are Neuters, as not ſtrictly adhering to either. FS 


The Conſonants we juſtly may divide 
Into Mutes, Li ads, Neuters ; and befide . 
We muſt for double Conſonants provide. 
Eleven Mutes GRAMMARIANS do declare, 
Ad but Four Liquids, I, m, n, and r. 
Bebind the Mutes the Liquids gently flow 
Inverted, from the Tongue they will not go. Fa, 
Con ſomants are divided into Mutes and Liquids call'd alſo Half. W; 
Fowels ; the Mutes are, b, e, d, f, v, g., J, I, p, q, t, and are ſo 
icalfd, becauſe a Liquid cannot be ſounded in the ſame Syllable 
when a Yowwel follows it, as (po): | = 
The Liquids, or Half-Yowels, as they have ſome Sort of ob. . 
ſcure Sound of a Yoxwe/ attending their Pronunciation, which is 
likewiſe imitated in their Names, as el, em, en, ar, ſo the 
Name of Liquid imports the eaſy Motion, by which they nimbly FC 
glide away after a Mute in the ſame Syllable, without any fan, 


* 


and a Mute before it can be pronounc'd in the ſame Syllable, 6% 
Pro in probable. Log ne $266: 4 
(0) the hard Sound of (k) will ever keep 


Before (a), (o), (u), (I), bee tl as creep, | 
Clear, Cup, Coſt, Cat: Before(s), (i), and (y), 


Or ev'n the Comma that do's (e) imply, 
Ir moſtly takes the fofter Sound of N, 
4s City, Cell, and Cypreſs anuft el. 
ben final (e) without an le) is found, 
Nis hard ; but filent (e) gives ſofter Sound. 


| W Cat]! The genuine and natural Sound of (c) is hard, 
ms like (4), as when it precedes (a), (o), (u), (O, or (r); bf 
es ; Fa | | . 1 


z 


ſhall. call deriv'd, or open Conſo- j tho? it muſt be confeſs'd, that there 
nants. As to the particular For- is ſo'nifich-the. leſs need of a new 
mation of them, ſee the Notes, at | Character, as the Rule is fo general 
the End of the Chapter. as to admit of no Exception. Some 
I 41] The French expreſs. the ſoft affect to imitate the French Way of 
- (<) by this Figure (g) for Diſtinction, Spelling here, and write Publigit 
vrhich Character would be of uſe for Publick, not conſidering that they 
i it were introduced among us; | uſe (u,) becauſe they 4 5 45 
5 4 5 22 


*P 
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f ; at, Coft, Cup, clear, creep But before (e), (z) , and G). and 


ter. Where there is an Apoſtrgphe or Comma above the Word, de- 
are ¶ Poting the Abſence of AF), it has generally the Sound of (3), as 
nto ell, City, Cypreſs. Ifin any Word the harder Sound precedes 
% , (7), or (3), (Y is either added or put in its Place, as Sxill, 


, Publick: And tho' the additional (4) in the foregoin 
word be an old Way of Spelling, yet it is now very juſtly le 

pff, as being a ſuperfluous Letter; for (c) at the End is always 
ard, without ()) or the ſilent (e) to ſoften it, as in Chace, Cle- 
Piency, &c. | 15 5 | 
FS Moc Words ending in the Sound of ace, ece, ice, oice, ute, 
I nuſt be written with (ce), not (/e, except abaſe, abſtruſe, 

ge, caſe, ceaſe, amuſe, conciſe, debaſe, decreaſe, Geeſe, im- 
EB2/e, encreaſe, mortiſe, Paradiſe, profuſe, promiſe, recluſe, Trea- 
/, abuſe, diſuſe, excuſe, Houſe, Louſe, Mouſe, refuſe, uſe, chſe, 


le Moſt Words ending in ance, ence, ince, once, and ance, muſt 
be written with (c) between the (2) and (e), except denſe, con- 
b. enſe, diſpenſe, immenſe, incenſe, tenſe, intenſe, propenſe, ſuſpenſe, 
15 N a | 

he before (4), has a any og Sound, as in Chance, Cherry, 
Cbureb, Chalk, Chip; but in Chart tis like (4), and in Chard 
% n Muſick, c. Web. 

as 


bye genuine Soun 7 (s) is till acute 
= And biſing; but the 
There tis obſcure, and ſoft pronounc'd like zed, 
G. And ſometi mes *twixt Two Vowels when tis padde. 
() being ſo near akin to the ſoft Sound of (c), we thought 
it naturally follow'd that Letter in our Conſideration, tho' not 
in the Alphabet. When (5) therefore keeps its genuine Sound, 
Bt is pronounc'd with an acute or hiſſing Sound, but when it 
cloſes a Word, it almoſt always has a more obſcure and ſoft 
Sound like (z), and not ſeldom when it comes between Two 
8 owwels, or donble Yowwels, when it has this ſoft Sound, Propriety 
and Diſtinction require, that it be writ with the ſhorter Cha- 
racter of that Letter, as his, adviſe, &c. and with the larger 


— 


in all other Places, as 5½, deviſe, if written with an (s) and 
„ot with a (c), as it too often is. There are but Four 
| {Words of one Syllable, which end with hard (s), Yes, this, thus, 

; Vas () with (e) you may not ftill confound, © 

| To learn, and mind the following Rules youre bound. 


; 5 by thoſe 2 au hence their Gan 5 * 5 
2 5 in Z C 25 or (9 do 2. 
9 


1221 55, #5, te ci * alike, as in . fon, Mui tcian, PP 
Section, nn &c. Theſe Words are all deriv'd from others In. 
and therefore when the Original Words end in (de), (9, ot 
(/), then (/) is us'd ; as perſuade, Perſuaſion, confeſs, Conf). i 
fun, con enſue Cor Confu from, &c. If with ce), or (c, or hard 
(c), er, (ci) is us'd 3 as Grace, Gracious, Muſick, Mufician, A- 
&c. But if with (z), or (ze), then (ti) is us'd, as Sec, ection, 
zmitate, Imitation, &c. ExXCEPE Submit, Submiſſion, Pn Per 1 
- Tho! this Letter ſeems very re lar in its Sound 'of 0 ſe) in the 


8 (es) at the End of Words, yet it is too apt to be 
miſtaken 1 ml eſpecially in the Beginning: Yet by the follow. Wk 
ing Rules and Exceptions, the Miſtake may be obſerv'd to be 
r nds beginning with the Sound of (x) before () and . 
Moſt Wo with the ound of (s re (e PA 
i muſt be written = eb except ud. of { ith (c } before (e). 
Ceaſe, C. edar, C elandine, Celery; celebrate, Cele ration, Cel. 
rig, 925 ial, C elibacy, Celibate, Cell, Cellar, Cellarage, cement, 
Cenſe, ( Cenfor, cenſorious, 5 un, * aurs, Center, Cent: 
nuch, Knot-graſs, an Herb; Cent entaury, an Herb; 
Centry, Centurion, C Se cepha] 5 2 ere-cloth, ceremonial, 
eeremonious, Ceremony, certain, certainly, C ertificate, ve 5•1 - 
rulegn, Ceruſi, Ceſs, Ceſſation, Ceſſion, Cetrach, Fin 
- theſe proper Names, Cecrops, Ce 8 e Cal Ce Now 
Wb Ceres, C es: Koz ia 


121 The Reaſon to thoſe who | * a Latin Subſtantive of the in 
Know Latin, is much eaſier: for if Declenſion ending in (ca) or (sia) 
they are deriv'd from a Latin Su- | or of the ſecond Declenfion endin 
pine ending in (tum), then (ti) is in (tium) or (cium), then ci) is ut 
ud, as Natum, Natien, but if the | as Logica Lagician, Gratia Croi. 
Supine wt ( 15 _ 6 72 is 1 Vitium en . 

as Jum, on, Confeſſum, | cent Ke. * 770 
* Non. If —— be deriv d I -— „ | 
1231 Ti 


"A 
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And theſe of (c) before (7). ST 
= Cicatrice, Cicely, ſweet and wild Herbs; Cieling, Cichory, 
cCileire, Drapery of Foliage wrought on the Heads of Pillars; 
WE Cinders, Cinnabar, CinquefssL n Ciperus, 
a ſweet Root; Cion, or Scion, Cipher, Circle, Circlet, circu- 
Var, Circuit, circulate, Circulation, circumciſe, and all Com- 
pounds of circum 3 Ciftern, Citarion, Citizen, citrine, 
Vor citrean, Citron, Citrul, a ſort of Cucumber; Citadel, City, 
Cives, a ſort of ſmall Leeks; Ciwet, Civilian, Civility, civilixe ; 
and theſe proper Names, Cicero, Cicilia, Cilicia, Cimbrians, Cim- 
erians, Circe, Cirenceſter, Ciſbury, Cifſa, Ciſtertian, Monks; 
Ciiberides. 5 „ | 5 | 

And theſe likewiſe are excepted of (c) before (). 

= Cybele, Cyclades, Cycle, Cyclometry , Cyclops, Cygnets, Cylin- 
Hrical, Cymbal, cynical, Cynic, Cynthia, Cyprian,Gypreſi, Cyreneg 
Cyril. | | | | 

8 The Sound of (/) in the Middle of Words is uſually writ- 
ten with (/), except Acerbity, Acetofity, adjacent, Anceſtors, 


0 8. bc I Artificer, cancel, Cancer, Beneficence, Chancel, Chan- 
cel, Chancellor/pip, Chancery, conceal, contede, conceit, Con- 
'« eeitedne/s, conceive, conſent, Agreement or Harmony in Mu- 


72 ick; concenter, concentric, concern, Chalcedony, Concernment, 
concert, Concertation, an affected Word, Conceſſion ; Deceaſe, 
Aecede, an affected Word; Deceit, dererve, December, Decency, 


Accennial, decent, Deception, deceptive, Decedtation, an affected 
f Word for ſtriving; Deceſſion, as bad a Word for departing; 
% exceed, ercel, Excellency, except, Exception, Exceſs, Grocer, 
[i 


: Grocery, immarceſſible, a pedantique Word for incorruptible; 
mperceptible, Incendiary, Incenſe, incarcerate, incentive, ince)- 
ant, inceſſantly, inct ſtuous, Innocence, innocent, intercede, In- 
Ferceſſor, Interceſſion, intercept, mercenary, macerate, Mercer, 
Mereery, Magnificence, magnificent, Mun ficence, munificent, ne- 

eſſary, Neceſſaries, neceſſitate, Neceſſity, neceſſitous, Necroman- 
cer, Larceny, Ocean, Parcel, Parcels, precede, precedential, Pre- 
cedence, Precedent, preceptive, Precepts, © Predeceſſors, ſincere, 
Wzncertty, Saucer, Sorcerer, Sorcereſs, Sorcery, Macedon, Mace- 
donia, Before (i) in the Middle, as Acid, Acidity, Accident, 
Rucient, Angliciſm, . Galliciſm, &c. in ciſm; anticipate, N 7 5 

rial, — audacious, Audacity, beneficial, calcine, calci- 
nate, Council, capacious, capacitate, Capacity, conciſe, cruciate, 
rucible, erucify, Crucifix, decide, decimal, decimate, Decima- 
ion, decipher, Deciſion, decifive, Deficiency, delicious, docible, 

Docibility, efficacious, efficient, ſpecially, E xception, Exerciſe, 
| | 5 1 | 


X = 
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be written with (cy ), except Apoftaſy, buſy, Controverſy, Cour. 
eh, Daiſy, Ecftaſy, eafy, Epilepfy, Fanſy, ſpelt likewiſe, tho 
wrong, Fancy, Frenſy, or Frenzy, Gipf, greaſy, Hereſy, Hy 


x, except thoſe enumerated, in the Rule about ace, ece, &. 


17 1 — 


rous, &c. 


Exciſe, Exciſe-man, Exciſion, excite, excruciate, explicite, fa. 3» 
- 6le for Fall gracious, implicitly, implicit, zncapacitate, . 
capacity, inauſpicious, incident, i ncidentally, incircle, Inciſ, 
Inci ſure, incite, invincible, judicial, judicious, Loguacity, med. 
cinal, Multiplicity, municipal, Nuncio, officiate, officious, pacif, | 
pacific, Parcimony, Parricide, participate, Pencil, perſpi. acimf E1 
- Perſpicacity, perwicacious, pertinacious, Precind, 3 Pr. 
cipice, precipitate, Precipitation, preciſe, preciſely, prejudicial, ö 

proficient, Pronunciation, provincial, rapacious, Ratiocinatin 
"reciprocal, recital, recite, reconcile, neconci leable, Rouncival, * 
fagacious, Sagacity, Sicily, Simplicity, ſociable, Sociableneſi, d. 
ciety, Socinians, Solecifm, folicite, Solicitation, Solicitor, folicituu, Wi 
Solicitude, : folfticial, ſpacious, ſpecious, 8 peciality, ſpecifical, $1.8 
cies, Henle, Specimen, ſpecial, Sufficiency, ſufficient, ſuperciliou 
ſuperficial, Superficies, ſuſpicious, tacit, Taciturnity, Turciſm, V. 
racity, Vivacity. 1 a =] 
Moſt Words ending with the Sound of (%) or (e), mu 


cri, Fealouſy, Leproſy, Palß, Panſy, a Flower, Pleurify, Po, 
Noſegay, and Motto of a Ring, Poefie, Poetry, pur/y, quegſ, 
Cauſy, to Propheſy, Cauſey, clumſey, Kerſey, Linſey-woolſey, Mal. 
fey, Tolſey, Whimſey. ; | | * 
In moſt Words (/) between Two Vowels has the Sound d 


= 

* 8 | "4 
"Moſt Words ending in the Sound of arce, erce, orce, ur 
muſt be written with (/) between the (7) and (e), excen 
amerce, Divorce, Farce, fierce, Force, pierce, ſcarce, Scarcii, 
Source. _ 7; | i 5 
After (ou), (%) ſoft, and not (c), muſt be written; 23 
Houſe, to Houſe ; Mouſe, to Mouſe; Rouſe, to Rouſe ; unle un 
Y interpoſes, and then it muſt be with (c), as Bounce, Flounc, the 

Ounce, &c. | 4 | 
All Words of one Syllable, that end with, and bear hard BF (4: 


upon the Sound of (/, muſt be written with (/, excel X. 


» 


= &his, thus, us, and Yes ; but if they are Words of many Syllables, X. 


or more than one, and end with the like Sound in (us), the WF 1:5. 
60 is not double, but (o) inſerted before; as ambiguous, barbs WM Te 
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before (i), © another Vowel join d, 
To found like th Acute, and hiffmng, (s ) wwe find : 
But when an (x) or (s] do's (i) precede, | 
For its own Sound it ftrenuouſly do's plead. * 


(T) ; when (t) comes before (i), follow d by another Vowel, 
„it ſounds like the Acute, or hiſſing (), as in Nation, Pation, 
erpatiate, &c. but when it follows {/) or (x), it keeps its own, 
Sound, as in Beftial, Queſtion, Fuſtian, &C. 
(V with an (Y) after it, has Iwo Sounds, as in hin, the 
„Tongue touching lightly the Extremes of the upper Teeth ; and 
& hen, where the Tongue reaches the Palate, and the Root of 
the Teeth, making ſome Mixture of (d). - 


(H) „ tho deny'd a Letter heretofore, 
We juſtly to the Alphabet reſtore. 


(H), tho! excluded the Number of Letters by Priſcian, and 
ſome of our Moderns on his Authority, yet in the Hebrew Al- 
5 phabet has Three Characters; and beſides ſome obſcure Sound of | 
its own, it mightily enforces that of the Vowels, and is mani- 4 
feſtly a Conſonant; after (ww) it is pronounc'd before it, as | 
„oben, white, ſounds haben, haite ; (4) before (n) borrows its 
„Sound, as Knave, Knight, hnave, hnight. Tis indeed ſometimes 
near filent, as in Honour, Hour, &c. but ſo are many other Con- 
ſonants in particelar Poſitions. | 
(XJ), and (Z) are double Conſonants; = 
De firſt the Pow'r of (e), or (ks), wvaunts, 
The ſecond that of (ds) does boaſt, 
De Force of (d) is now entirely loſt, 
Or rather to a ſtrenuous hiſſing toſt. 


V and (Z) are double Conſonants, containing Two Powers 

under one Character; the former (cs), or (A), the latter (ae 

tho' the Sound of the (A4) be not now heard, and only a ſtrong 

Sibilation or Hiſſing be diſcover'd. The former expreſſing 
() or {cs ), cannot , v6 a Word except ſome proper Names, 

| Xanthe, Xanthas, Xantippe, Xantippus, Xenarchus, Xeneades, 

Aenius, Xenocrates, Xenophanes, Xenephilus, Xenophon, Xera- 

| tibia, Xerxenina, Xerxes, Myſtus, Xiphiline, and” ſome. few © 

Terms not vary'd from the Greek (this Rule meaning only 

Words purely Native, and not relating to Art) and ends only 

| ſome; not all of that Sound; which is expreſs'd Six ſeveral 

Ways: {1}, ) At the End of ſhort Syllables by (cs ), as Backs, 
Necks, Sticks, Racks; ns Mocks, &c. (24) At 


the 


7 
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| the End of Syllables made long by a double Voabel, it is expreſs 'd by WR 
(4s), as Books, Looks, breaks, ſpeaks, &c. (3dhy,) By double (cc) in 
the Middle of Words where (e) or (i) follows; as Accelerate, 
Accent, accept, Accepiation, Acceſs, acceſſible, Acceſſion, acce/. 
fory, or acceſſary, Accedence, Accident, accidental, inacce{/ible, i 
orcident, occidental, ſucceed, Succeſs, Succeſſion, ſuccedaneous, 
facceſiful, ſuccinct, Succintneſs. (4thly,, By (4), in Words 
ending in Action, E tion, Iction, Oftion, Uction, and UnctiRołuT 
as Extraction, Perfection, Prediction, Concoction, Deſtructian, 
Compunction; only except Completion, Reflection, a bending 
back, but more properly Ręfleckion, when it relates to Thought; 
Connection, Cruci fiction, Defluction. (5thiy,) By ( &s ) at the End 
of ſome Words, as Abtracts, As, Collects, Contracts, Def: #;, 
Effect, Iaſects, Objects, Projects, Subjects; he affe#s, correc; 
zuftructs, for affeteth, &c. the ) being now entirely chang'd 
Into (). (6% ,) Laſtly, the Sound of (4) muſt be written 
with (x), in the Beginning, Middle, and End of all other Words, 
except Ecftacy. After (2x) never write (s), and ſeldom (e), but 
In except, exceed, Exceſ5, Exciſe, excite, &c. and (c) after (ex) 
comes before (co), (cu), (cl) and (ch), having a full Sound, az 


excommunicate, excuſe, exclaim, exchange. 


() before (i), (e) when hard is ſeen ; 
And — (n), as know, kill, keen. 


V begins all Words of a hard Sound before (e), (i) and (%, 
as keep, kill, know, knack, &c. nor is it ever put before any 
Conſonant but (2), and then with ſo much Conſtraint, that it 

almoſt loſes its Sound for that of %. 9 


Before all other Conſonants (cs plac't, 
Altho* the harder Sound is there ex preſt. 


And if the Sound of ( comes before any other Conſonant, it 
is expreſs'd by (c), as in Character, clear, cringe, 
The Sound of 4 ) at the beginning of any Word or Syllable 
before (a], (o) or, is always expreſs'd by (c, as Cat, con, 
Sup; or when a filent (e) follows (4), as ſpate, ſpoke ; or (ea 
in the middle, as eat, bleak, &c. and then (4) is written {ing- 
without (e) final. . 1 
J (y) a double Nature dies belong, 
As Conſonant and Vowel in our Tongue ; 
The firſt begins all Words, yet none can end, 
The laſt, it for the Claſe des fill contend. 


[23] (7). 
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lows a Conſonant it is a Vowel, and when it precedes a Vowel 


ME it is a Conſonant, and ought to be call'd (ye), and not (wy) 3 
and tho it ends ſo man 
aq Conſonant. : 


— 


y Words as a Vowel, it can end none as 


At the End of all Words of one syllable (0) has a ſharp and 


5 clear Sound, as by, ay, ary, A, ub , 2 7 thy, &c. But at the 
;1 End of Words of more Syllables it generally ſounds obſcure, 


like (e), as eternally, gloriouſly, godly, &c. except at the End of 
Wards of Affirmation, as apply, deny, edify, &c. (y) only pre- 
cedes Vowels, and chiefly (a), (e), (o); and zneſe it alſo fol 
& lows and incorporates with them into double Yowwels, for (a, 
= (2), (93), have the fame Sound with (a:,) (ei), (oi); but the 
former are more us'd at the End of Words. In the Middle of 
= Words it is not ſo frequently us'd for a Vowel, except in Words 

of the Gree# Origin. 5 | 1 , 
Aud the ſame Right the double (u) demands; 

Begins as Conſonant, as Vowel ends. 


[24] (F). This Letter in its moſt general Uſe is a Conſo- 
nant, going before all the Vowels, except (); it likewiſe pre- 


\ 


© cedes (7), and follows (s) and (%, as Want, went, Winter, 


Wrath, write, thwart. It follows as a Vowel (a), (e), (e), and 


unites with them into the double Yoawels (aw), 


( ew), (ow), as 


29 
= [23] (7) is both a Vowel and Conſonant; as a Vowel, . it 
has appear'd to an ingenious Author to be ſuperfluous ; yet it 

in is of great Uſe in our Language, which abhors the ending of 
Words in (i); and when the Sound of (7) comes double, tho 

„ in Two diſtin& Syllables, as in dying, frying, &c. When it fol- 


%. 


well as (a); as fo,  ſowve, ſaw, ftw: But in (oo) it generally is 
obſcure, eſpecially in Words of many Syllables, as in Shadow, 


Widow, &c. 


It likewiſe, as has been obſerv'd under (5), goes before (), 


tho' it be ſounded after it, as in when, what, &C. 
(Va) to zhe (f) in Nature is ally'd, 


And to its final, has (e alauays ty'd. 


[23] This Conſonant is ſounded: 


like the German (j) Conſonant, that 
is, with a Sound moſt nearly ap- 


proaching an extream rapid Pro- 


nunciation of the Vowel (i). The 

Arabians expreſs (y) by their ye, or 

our (wv) by their warb. | 
[24] The (ao) is ſounded in Exg- 


4 as (u) in the Latin Words quan- 


4 


do, lingua, ſuadeo, and others after 
7, g, J. We generally make this 
Letter a Conſonant, yet its Sound 
is not very different (tho' it does 
ſomething differ) from the German 
Vowel, the fat or groſs (u) very ra- 
pidly pronounc'd, 1 


KS: — (25 ] The 


[25] (Pa) 


is hard before (i) in the following Words; as Argyle, begin, 
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* [z5] (7a), or ( Conſonant, as tis call'd, is near akin to 
t never ends a Word without ſilent (e ) after it, nor is it 
ever doubled, however ſtrong the Accent may be upon it; in | 

Engi it only goes. before Yowels, it likewiſe follows (I) and 
({r), as Calwes, Carve, &c. 2 


( waries with the Vowel till its Sound, 
Soft before (i), (e); before the refl hard” found. 
By (h) and (u) its harden' d, as in Gheſs 
And Guilt, and as ſome other Words expreſs. 


- (G) changes its Sound according to the Vowel it precedes, 
for before (a), (o), (u), it has a hard Guttural Sound, as Game, 
Gold, Gum: But this hard Sound is melted into a ſofter, by | 
| * J, (i), or (v, as Gentle, Danger, Ginger; but it is harden d 
here by the Adaition of (H), or (u, as Gheſs, Guilt, &c. It 
retains its native Guttural Sound before e ) in theſe : Altogether, 
Anger, Auger, beget, Conger-eal, exegetical, Finger, forget, 
gear, or geer, Geeſe, geld, Gelderland, Gelder Roſe, Gelding, 
get, gewgaw), heterogeneous, homogeneal, heterogeneal, homo- 
geneons, Hunger, Hanger, Hungerford, linger, longer, Monger, | 
Pringetb; obſolete, fringed, Vinegar, winged, wringeth, wrong. Wi 
eth, now written, wwrings, wrongs, younger; but a Singer with 
a Voice, and a Singer by Fire; a Swinger on a Rope, and a 
Exvinger, a great Lye; muſt be diſtinguiſh'd by the Senſe, or the 
old Way of Spelling the ſoſt Sounds, by adding a (4 after the 
n), as indeed they found. (D) before (g) always ſoftens the 
Sound of (g), as Hog, Pole, £98» lodge, Dog, dodge, &c. (G) 


Gibberiſh, Gibble-gabble : Gibbons, Giddens, Surnames ; giddy, 
G:ft, gig, giggle, giglet, Gilbert, gild, Gilder, Gildon, a Sur- 
name; Gillet; a Surname ; Gills, guilt-head, Gimlet, gimp; gird, 
girder, Girdle, or Girdler; Girl, girt, Girth of a Horſe ; Gith, 
gittern, give, Gizzard; with all the Compounds and Words 
derived from any of theſe. Rl Ee I OS 
\ Two (gg 's together make both hard remain, 
The (1), or (e) or (V be in their Train. 


When 


© [25]. The (V) Conſonant we! ks the Better (/ Ii vet (5 
pronounce as the French, Italians, and — — the Hd, ;*— ll 


Spaniards, and other Nations do, which (£) and (5) have. 3 
Sound very near ap- | 


that is, with a | 1 
r 3 : 5 | - | [26] If 
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= Whenever two (gg )'s come together, they are both hard, 
it tho' (e) (Mor (3) follow. ESE | 1 
in | If the Primitive or Original Word end in hard (g), all Words 
 deriv'd from them do the ſame ; as Dog, dogged, &c. but moſt 
of theſe latter are under the former Rule, becauſe moſt of them 
KT double the (g). (M between the Conſonant and (g) hardens it: 
as fronger, longer, „ 
| (Je)'s always ſoft, a Vowel ſtill precedes, 
And in a Syllable the foremoſt leads. 
All Words where-&er this ſofter Sound we ſee 


. : | Before (a), (0), and (u), are writ with (Je). | 
„) 0) Conſonant always begins a Syllable, is ever plac'd 
f before, never after a Vowel, and has an unvary'd Sound, as 


being pronounc'd every where as ſoft (g) in Ginger; but when 
t the Sound of ſoft (g) is at the End of a Word, it is expreſs'd 
by (g), with ſilent (e) after it, Rage, Sage, Wage, &c. or with 
» WE (4s), as Knowledge, &c. 5 FR. 
All Words beginning with this ſoft Sound before (a), (o) and 


" WE (2); muſt be written with (Je) as well as all proper Names de- 


» IT riv'd from the Greek and Hebreab. 

Many Words which naw begin with a (g] before (e), were 
originally ſpelt with (J], as FJentleman, not Gentleman; and 
FE ought indeed, to be thus written always, which wou'd avoid 
Confuſion in the Spelling. 5 

(Q) in its Sound, i5.akways founded kue, 

| 


5 And ne er is writ without a following (u). 


{2 ) Sounds (Aue), or (que), and has always (a) after it, and 
begins all Words with that Sound. It ends no Word without 
(e) after it, and that in but a few Words of French Termina- 

tion, as Antique, oblique, pigue, bargue, cingue, [26] 


5 1 70 


[26] If the Breath die&ed thioe* If the Breath reaches not the Lips, 
the Mouth to the Lips, be intercepted | but be wholly intercepted in tba 
by the cloſing of the Lips, the (P) | Palate, by moving the Tip of the 
is form'd ; the Greek (x); the He- | Tongue to the Fore-part of the Pa- 
brew (Pe), The Arabians have not | late; or, which is all one, to the 
this Letter, but ſubſtitute in its | Roots of the upper Feeth, the Conſo- 
Place (Be) or (Phe); the Perſians, | tant (7) is form'd;, the Greek (7), 
| beſides this (Phe) of the Arabians, | the Arabian (Te) or Ja), c. 
have their (II, which they diſtin ·¶ But if the Breath do not even reach 
zuiſn from (Be), by putting Three | fo far, but be intercepted at the top 
Points under it, ; | of the Throat, by moving the hinder 
| EF. Fart 


* Os 
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1 | 
(h) in the Beginning does expreſs 
() hard, as in Ghoſt ave find, and in Gheſs. : 
Elſewhere this (h) wwe moſtly now omit, 
Yet by it the Syllable a Length does get. 
In Northern Parts this very (h) is found 
With a much ſofter Aſpirate to Sound. 


Tn the Beginning of Words (gh) is prouounc'd like hard | 1K 


(g) : Elſewhere tis now almoſt wholly left out, but yet it im- 


plies, that the Syllable is to be lengthened. But ſome (eſpecial- ö * 


ly the Northern People) ſound the (4) with a ſofter Aſpira- 
tion; as in Might, Light, Night, Right, Sight, Sigh, weigh, 
Height, though ; (but the Three laſt Letters in this Word, are 
now by the Politer thrown away as uſeleſs). Thought, wrought 
taught,  &c. | 32 | | | 

(Gh) ſometimes vill ſound like double f) 
As Cough, tough, rough, enough, trough, and laugh. 
When enough ſignifies Number, tis ſpelt enoxw. | 

(Cb) produces a compounded Sound, 1 

' Which from (ty) moſt ſurely may rebound, 
Or from (th), as in Church is found. 


We muſt except Words that are deriv'd from the Greet and 


Hebrew, eſpecially proper Names, and where a Conſonant fol- 
lows ; for there they ſound harder, like (c) or (4). 
(ch) lile (fy), (ph) lite (f) we find, - 
And the (th) is of a double Kind; 
Sometimes a ſofter Sound, akin to (d), 


Sometimes a ſtronger, that's akin to (t). - 
(Th) Sounds (4b). ſometimes, where it has a ſofter. Sound, 


as it has in the following Words: As thou, thee, thy, thine, the, 
this, that, thoſe, theſe, they, them, their, there, thenee, thither, 
' whither, either, whether, neither, though, although ; but in theſe 


- T'wo laſt it is generally left out. And in ſome Words ending in 
ther), as Father, Mother, Brother, Leather, Feather; and in 


Jmonth, Breathe, Wreathe, ſcetbe, bequeathe, Clotbe. 1— 
Elſewhere it generally has a ſtronger Sound; as in avith, avith- 
out, within, through, thin, thrive, throw, thruſt, Thought, 


A Thigh, Thing, Throng, Death, Breath, Cloth, Wrath, Length, 


Strength, think, thin,' &c. | | 
1 : > WS -- # Wh 


\ 


To theſe we ſhall add ſome Rules relating to Conſonants 4 : 


=» 


8 
te 
ſt 

tl 
tl 
fe 
4 
te 
| of 

0 
T7 
tl 

I; 
G 


— 
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part of the Tongue to the hinder ink, lynx, &c. ſo in band, band, ran; 
part of the Palate, (4) or hard (c) is | from what it is in bang, bank, rank, 
borm'd, and the Greek (u), &c. The | &c. Nay, the Sound of this Letter 
aß always give their (c) this hard | is vary d in the very ſame Words: 
Sound- Theſe three Conſonants we | For (2) ſounds otherwiſe in /on-ger, 
call abſolute Mutes; for they give | fron-ger, an-ger, drin-ker; ing-ruo,. 
Ino manner of Sound in themſelves, | cong-ruo 3 but otherwiſe in long-er, 
nor indeed can give any, becauſe the | Srong-er, ang-er, drink-er ; ing- ruo, 
Breath no way. gets into the free | cong-ruo. So we hear ſome faying, 
Air, for it neither gets out by the | :n-guam, tan-quam, nun- quam, Kc. 
Noſtrils, nor by the Mouth. while others pronounce them ag if 
lf the Breath, equally divided be- | they were written ing-wvam, tang- 
ET :wocen the Neſtrils and the Mouth, be | wan, nung-wam; or ink-wam, 
VE intercepted by the cloſing of the | tank-wam, nunk-wam, When (2) 
Lips, the Conſonant (B) is form'd, | is pronounc'd in the former, the 
the Greek (8), the Arabian Dal, &e, | Extremity of the Tongue always: 
But if the Breath be intercepted in | ſtrikes the Fore-part of the Palate 
the Throat by the hinder Parts of | near the Roots of the upper Teeth 5: 
the Palate and Tongue (G) is form'd, | but in the latter, the ſame Extre- 
the Greek (y), &c. The Welſp al- | mity of the Tongue rather depends 
ways give this hard Sound to their | to the Roots of the lower Teeth: 
(G). And theſe we call half Mutes, | but the Hinder- part of the Tongue 
for they make a little Sort of Sound | is rais'd to the Hinder-part of the 
in the Noſe, which can be heard by | Palate, and there intercepts the- 
it ſelf without the Aſſiſtance of the | Sound; to wit, it is form'd in the 
Sound of any other Letter. Mouth in the ſame manner, as (g) 3. 
If the whole, or if you pleaſe, the | but it has the ſame Direction of the 
greater Part of the Breath be divided | Breath with (=). And this, if we 
to the Noſtrils, only in its Paſſage are not deceiv'd, is that very Sound 
ſtriking the Air that remains in | which many wou'd give to the 
the Concave or Hollow of the Mouth, | Hebrew y, when they teach: us to 
| the Lips being juſt clos'd, (A) is | pronounce it by »g, ngh, gn, nghn, 
form'd, the. Greek (wu), the Arabian. &c, for they infinuate ſome Sound, 
Mim, &c. But if the Cloſure or In- | which does not perfectly agree with 
| terception be made in the Fore-part | either (u) or g, but has ſomething- 
of the Palate (N) is form'd, the | common to both. And we know 
| cpm 1 v), 2 the er and Ara- | not but the Spaniards mean the 
bian Nun. But if in the Throat, I. 1 attain. 
that is, in the Back - part of the Pa- 3 by _ mn _ 
late, that Sound is form'd which the We call theſe Three Conſonants 


Greek expreſs by (y) before (x), | palf Vowels ; for they have a greater 
Y, (XJ, (C): And the Latins of con 9 than 2 which we 
Old by (g), as Apchiſes, agceps, ag | lately call'd Half. Mutes. 
gulus, &c. for Anchiſes, anceps, an- Theſe nine Conſonants, which we 
N Priſei an and < REFS aſſure | have diſcours'd of, are form'd by a- 
8 3 now write with 2 total Interception of the Breath, ſo 
c 5 e ſame Conſonants, e that it has no manner of Paſſa 
(a) in the ſame Syllable 3 ſuppoſe through the Mouth, which therefore 
(4), (9), (x), and (e), (g), (ch), PrO- | we nam'd clos' d: But the fame For- 
nounc'd with a hard, that is, their | mation remaining, if the © Breath 
— fond For the Sound of | hardly "0s yet (tho wbith Difg- 
5 5 eee in the Words thin, culty) fn an Outlet, thoſe Conſo- 
n; from that in ng: fogles nh, | nints ate form'd, which we call 
N | 1 e open d, 
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Hole. They 
ſame Claſſes their Primitives were, 
as being near akin to them. 


this chiefly 


. ͤ d h % ͤ d ²ͤqd . ß] . A OTA A as __ 
s 
| , — 
* - A 


«S 


d, which are the Aſpirates of all 

oſe (except the half Vowels) from 
whence they are deriv'd: More ſub- 
tie and thin, if the Breath goes out 
by an oblong Chink, Slit or Crevice ; 
or more groſs, if it go out by a round 
are referrd to the 


We 
ſubjoin no Aſpirates to the balf- 


LYowels; not that there is no Sound 


when the Breath breaks from him 
that is about to pronounce them, 
but becauſe that Sound has not yet, 


as far as we can diſcover, obtain'd 
- any Place in the Lift, or Catalogue 


of Letters; for it ex preſſes the Low- 
ing of an Ox, or the Human Sigh 


that is, if that be made in the Lips, 
is in the Palate or 


Throat. a bad, 
If the Breath eſcape the Mouth, 


_ when we are going to pronounce 


the Letter (p), its Aſpirate (Y), or 
(ph), that is, the Greek (O), the Ara- 
tan (Phe), the Weſſb (J), is form'd 


and pronounc'd; nor is it of Con- 


ſequence, whether the Breath gets 
out by a longiſh Chink, or by a 
round Hole; for tho' that Way the 


Sound is more ſubtle and fine, and 


this more groſs, yet the Diſtinction 


of both is fo very nice and ſmall, 


that we doubt whether they in any 
Language are expreſs'd by different 
Letters, | . 

If the Breath break out by a Chink, 
when we are going to pronounce 


(5), it forms the Eng liſb (v Conſo- 


nant, &c, The Spaniard not ſeldom 
Lives the ſame Sound to (5), uſing 
the Letters (5) and (v) promiſcuouſ- 
ly. The Fel expreſs this Sound by 
HY. and the foregoing Sound by 

H. The Engliſb Saxons either had 
Not this Sound, or expreſs'd it by 
CF) in Writing, for th:y knew no- 
thing of the (v Conſonant ; and they 
.wrote many Words with (f) (as the 
Engliſh did after them for ſame Ages) 
which are n'w written with () 
as much as thofe which fill are 


welt with (J); as gif, Heofen, 8c, 


E 
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groſs or fat [u] moſt rapidly pro- 


which now are writ give, Hearn, 
c. The Arabians and Perſians hae WE. 
not this Sound: And the Turks pi. 
nounce their Faw in this manner, IF 
and as a great many, the Yar of th, il 
Hebrews (which ſome think mor, 
properly pronounc'd as the Arabi; 3 
Marv or ww). And we doubt not by 
the Aolic (f) had this Sound; ft 

fince the Greeks had before the Cha. } ; 


1 


rater (), there was no manner of 
need to invent a new one to expreſ; ir 
the ſame Sound. Beſides Priſcia 
owns, that the Latin (/) had for-. 
merly the ſame Pronunciation, that 
is, the ſame Sound, that was afters 
wards given to the (v Conſonant, 
and ſo the Letter (/) paſs'd to the 
Sound of () or (pb). 

But if the Breath make its Way 
out through a round Hole, the Engliſh 
(w) is form'd, and the Arabjas 
(waw), which Sound many give to 
the Hebrew (vau). But the German | 
(20) if we miſtake not, has a Sound 
compounded of this and the former 
Letter ; that is, by placing that be- 
fore this; ſo that the Engliſp wou 
ſpell that with π¾¾]ᷓ, which the Ger- 
mans expreſs by wa. This Sound is 
not very different from the Zngliþ | 
(oo), the French (ou), and the German 


0 
0 


nounc'd, For this Reaſon fome have 
thought it a Vowel, tho' it be in 
Reality a Conſonant: yet it muſt be 
own'd very near akin to a Vowel, 
The Velſb make that a Vowel, a 
well as this a Conſonant, expreſſing 
them by the ſame Character (v),but 
when tis a Vowel, it is accented 
over-head, and ſounds long; in o- 
ther Places'tis a Conſonant, its Sound 
being ſhort ; as, Gww'ydd. (which 1s 
two Sy llables) a Gooſe; g yr, croo- 
ked; gz yr, Men. Whenever this 
Sound in Latin follows, f, 9, g, a5 | 
ſuadeo, quando, lingua, &c, molt 
take it for a Vowelz and perhaps 
ſome, who wou'd have it a Con- 
nant in the Engliſh Words wad, 
per ſtvade, ſway, &c. and yet the 


Sound is the very fame in both 
: : Places, 


laces, But the ſubjoin d Vowel in 
he Diphthongs or double Vowels 
au), (eu), ). truly pronounc'd, is 
> other than this very Conſonant ; 
s any Man may ſee by conſulting 


ie diſcerning Gataker, in his Trea- 
ore Pl ſe of double Vowwels. RSS 
vie If the Breath more groſly goes 
bu hut by the Hole, when we are go- 


bor ng to pronounce the Letter (J), the 
ln Breck (6) is form'd, the Arabic(The), 
of Wc. and the ZnghſÞ (Tb), in 
els gb, chin, thing, thought, thro 
% BT he Anglo-Saxons formerly ex- 
or» Preſs d this Sound by this Note 
s, which they call'd Spina or the 
born: The Welfb always write in 
with (cb). 

2 * Breath on this Occa- 
Won go more ſubtilly out of the 
Mouth by a Chrnk, that Part of the 
Tongue which is next to the Ex- 
tremity, being lifted up, that the 
Breath may, as it were, be flatted 
or thin'd, and preſs'd with a wider, 
but groſs Form, the Greek (o) is 
form'd, the Hebrew Samech and Shin, 
he Arabic Sin and Sad ; the Latin 
nd Enghſb (), pronounc'd- with 
its right Sound, that is, a ſharp, a- 
ute, or firidulous, or biſfing Sound; 
s in the Words, Yes, this, us, thus 

bit, lefs, ſend, flrong, &c. With this 


2 
* 


- "#1 
&4 


before (e), (i) and (y); as in 
race, Mercy, Peace, fince, Principal, 
Sc, The French ſometimes give 
the (c) the ſame Sound when it has 
Tail, as in Gargon, 5 | 
If the Breath get out of the Mouth 
yy a Hole in a groſſer Manner, when 
you are about to pronounce (D), 
it forms the Arabic Dbal, the He- 
brew Daleth, the ſofter (D) of the 
Spaniards ; that is, as that Letter is 


o- 
uu Pronounc'd in the Middle and End 
in Nef Words, as Majeftad, Trinidad, 
c. The Exgliſb write this Sound 
o > the ſame Manner as they do 
„ another, which we have lately 
„ med; that is, with (75) in thy, 
be e, thts, the", Kc. The Anglo Sax- 


= 


. te 


Sound we alſo pronounce ſoft (e) 
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as (/) and 


bam, Meſs-ham, &c. 
find entirely other Sounds in Oc- 


1 


ann write chat Sound with (y), but and ſome others (J). Let it 


1 
» 
' 


| 45 
this with (D), (D), as is plain from 
their Writings, (tho' they ſome- 
times confounded theſe Characters) 
but in following Ages the Engliſp 
expreſs'd both Sounds by (p), 
which by Degrees, degenerate 1nto- 
the CharaQter (p), which in very 
many Manuſcripts perpetually be- 
gins thoſe Words which now are 
written with (th). And hence 
ſprung the Abbreviations of the, _ 
that, thou, by Y, y, y. The Welſh 


„ Va I 
expreſs the — Sound by (tb), 
the latter by (dd), only ſome pre- 
tend that it is better written by (ab), 
who have not been able to alter the 
old Ortbozraphy. But we (as we have 
obſery'd) expreſs both Sounds by 
(tb), but erroneouſly, fince neither 
of them is a compounded Sound, 


but evidently fimplez varying or 


deſcending almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner from the Sounds of (d) and (t); 
(v) do from the Sounds 
of (p) and (4). We grant, that by 
the ſame Reaſon, that (pb) is writ- 
ten for (, (5b),(th) and (db), might 
be alſo written; that is, in ſome 


meaſure, to ſnew the Affinity and 


Derivation of the Aſpirate Letters, 
to thoſe from whence they draw 


» | their Original. But it is evident 
from the following Words, that the 


genuine Sound compos'd of the Let- 
ters, is plainly different from that 
of the Aſpirate Letter; as Cob-bam, 


Chat-hbam, Wit. bam, Mait-ham,Wad= 


ham, Wood-houſe, Shep-herd, Clap. 
And thus we 


bam, Blick-head, Hog-berd, Cog- Bill, 
Houſ-hold, Difſ-honour, Miſ hap, diſ- 
Bonet, diſ-bearten, Maſ-ham, Cauſ- 


: ham, WWif-heart, &c. than thoſe 


which we commonly, write with 
(ch) (gb), (]: But the French, the 
Flemings and many others, do not 
at all, or extremely little, pro- 


nounce either of thoſe Sounds. 
which we expreſs by (eh); and while 


the French endeavour to pronounce- 
it, they utter (t), the Flemings (a), 
is not 
hard. 


2 — 


hard to pronounce theſe genuine 
Sounds, if we wou' d but take a more 
peculiar Care of, and have a nearer 
Regard to their Formation ; that is, 
all the Parts of the Formation re- 
main the fame as if we were go- 
ing to pronounce (t) and fd), only 
we ſuffer the Breath to go out of 
our Mouths here, and not there. 
We muſt alſo take heed, that for 
want of Attention, the Parts of the 
Tongue next to the Extremity riſe a 
little, and fo form the Letters (/ 
and (z); for as (/ is to (, fo is 
( to (d), as we ſhall now explain. 
If when you are about to pro- 
nounce (d), you extrude the Breath 
in a moſt - — * — as it were 
thin'd by a Chink or Crevice, (the 
Part next to the Extremity of the 
Tongue being to that End lifted up) 
the Latin (z) is form' d, the Greet (d. 
the Hebrew xain, and the Arabian 
(xe), which Sound the Engliſh ex- 
preſs by their () y but they, as well 
as the French, do ſometimes expreſs 
this ſound by (/, eſpecially when | 
it is placed between two Yeovels, 
and in the End ofa Word, as in 
Pleaſure, Eaſe, Laus, &c. And when 
Name, or Noun, with hard Jin the 
laſt Syllable is made a Verb or Word, 
then this Verb or Word is pronounc'd 
with ſoft (/), (that is z); fo a 
Houſe, als af a Mouſe, a Price, Ad- 
vice, (or adviſe, according to ſome) 
(tho', in our Opinion, the (c) ought 
to be kept in the Name, as a far- 
ther Dictinction of the Name from 
the Mord or Verb) cloſe, Braſs, Glaſs, 
Graſs, Greaſe, and with hard {/); 
but to heuſe, to lau ſe, to mouſe, to 
riſe, or prize, (tho Prize with a 
1 ſignifies a Purchaſe, a Caption 
of fame Ship, Sc. or the Reward of 
ſome Action, or to be obtain'd by 
ſome Action, Sc.) to adviſe, to 
choſe, to braze, &c. are pronounc'd 
with ſoft {{) or (z). But other Let- 
ters in the like manner have an 
analogous Alteration. For from the | 
Names Wife, Life, Strife, Half, Calf, 
X ſefe, Breath, Cloth, are pronounc d | 


ay 
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pleaſe, to (u, two other Letten | 
form'd in the ſame Seat, that is, nM 
the Palate, wiz. (I) and (r). We 


with the harder Sounds; they n 
thus made Verbs or Words, to win, 4 
to live, to firive, to Balve, to caly, 
to ſave, to breathe, to clothe. Th, 
Ttalians (eſpecially when it is do. 
bled) expreſs (z) ſtronger, as the 
Hebrevo (, (iz) : Thus not a ffi 

pronounce in Latin Words, why 
(t) goes before (i) and another Voy if 
follows; as Piazza, Venetiz, they 
pronounce Piatza, Venetxiæ, &, WE 
Wie may add to (d) or, if u 


chuſe rather to join theſe Letters u 
(4) and (e), than to the Letter (i) 
by reaſon of the Concuſſion of the 
Larynx, or Wind- pipe, and the Emo- 
tion of the Breath to the Noftrilsi 
their Pronunciation, of which the 
Letter (t), and all that are deriy' 
from it, are utterly incapable. 

The Letter (7) is form'd if wha 
you are about to pronounce the [0) 
or (u), you gently ſend out the 
Breath from one or botiz Sides into 
the Mouth, and by the Turnings d 
the Mouth to the open Lips, with 
Trembling of the Tongue. And the 
Sound of this Letter, if we are nt 
deceiv'd, is the ſame in all Lav 


guages, as the. Hebrew , al 
the Greet a. 10 
But the I elſb have another a — 
ſtronger, tho' a kindred Sound t wy 
this, which they write with a (i) * 
to diſtinguiſh it from that of the fits D 
gle (I), by the Breath's being muck 10 
more forcibly preſs'd into the 15 
Mouth, whence proceeds a mot f - 
frothy Sound, as it were, compound Wi 1 
ed of (9a). Bot this Sound, . 2 
think, no other Nation knows, un- th 
leſs perhaps the Spaniards. _ 
The Letter (7), which is generally tt 
call'd the Dog-Letter, is likewile 
form's in the Palate : that is, 1 WF. 
when you are about to pronounce f e 
(4) or (), the Extremity of the n 
Tongue being turn'd inward by 2 4 
ſtrong and frequent Concuſſion, WF „ 
beats the Breath that is going — f 
| ö ; 10 


% 


Ind the Sound of this Letter is the 


} me in all Nations, as the Hebrew 
ous 1 /, and the Greek (990. The Welſh 
the e quently ſubjoin (b) to this Let- 
ns Wc; and their — anſwers the 
3 reek aſpirated (5). They tell us, 


at the Americans bordering on 
V-co-Encland, or at leaſt a great 
Part of them, cannot pronounce 
eder an (I) or (7), but ſubſtitute 


ſay, Nobflan. 
NY og, being more ſtrictly 
ompreſs'd, breaks out more ſubrilly, 
when' you are about to pronounce 
Hor hard (c), it forms the Greek 
X). the Arabian (cba), truly pro- 


Bound betwixt (c) and (b); and this 
Sound is very familiar to the Ger- 
mans and Welſp, and they both ex- 
preſs it by ch. But it is quite laid 
aſide in EngliÞ 3 for our ch is a 
quite different Sound, as we thall 
ſhew hereafter, 

But if the Breath go out in a 


4 groſſer manner, and leſs impreſs'd 
aby reaſon of the more lax Poſition 
ane of the Tongue, and larger Exit for 


the Breath) the Latin (5) is form'd 
and the Hebrew and Arabian (He) 
and the Greek aſpirate Spirit, And 
[this Sound is common to moſt Na- 


0 tions. But the French, tho' they 
lr. vrite (5), ſeldom pronounce it. The 
uch! Difference between the Sound of 
ce this and that of the foregoing Letter 
on only this, that the Breath in the 
nd. bermer is expell'd with a greater 


Force, and by a narrower Paſſage, 
as it were through a Chink, and is 
therefore nam'd the double Aſpi- 
rate; this more freely, and as it were 
through a Hole or large Paſſage. 
The Greets, as if it were no Let- 
ter, (becauſe its Sound is but ſmall) 
call it an Aſpiration, and (at leaſt 
now-a-days) ſet it not down in the 
direct Line of the Letters, but put it 
over the Head of a Letter: Tho' 
formerly they did-fet 'em before the 


) in their Place; thus, for Lobſter, 


Bounc'd, Sc. that is by a middle 
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. hich Conflict that horrid or | 
doch Sound of the (7) proceeds. 


| 
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Vowels in the direct Line, but they 
ſet the (o) after them, if we are not 


miſtaken, and this mak es them uſe 


(b) for a Note of an Hundred; for 
what is now written ZxaTov, was 
formerly written HeuaTove But 
we can ſee no manner of Reaſon 
why (+5) ſhould not be a Conſonant 
in all other Languages; for it is by 
no means to be rejected from the 
Number of Letters, becauſe the 
Sound of it is ſometimes not pro- 
nounc'd by the French, and ſome 
others; for that is no more than is 
common to many other Letters, 
eſpically of the Hebrew, and .pther 
Oriental Tongues, which are quie- 
ſcent or ſilent : Nor becauſe it does 
not hinder the Eliſion of the forego- 
ing Vowel, when another Vowel 
follows in the ſubſequent Word; 
for (m) wou'd then lie under the 
ſame Fate, and (/) anciently did 
not hinder this Contraction. But we 
muft confeſs, that there is ſome 
doubt whether the Latins, who were 
ſuch mighty Emulators of the Greek, 
allow'd (5) to be a Letter or not, e- 
ſpecially when we-find the Gram- 
marians ſo earneſtly denying it, 


_with Priſcian at the Head of them. 


If when you are about to pro- 
nounce (y), or the hard (g), the 
Breath being more hardly com- 
preſs'd, goes out by a more ſubtile 
Chink, as I may fay, or Slit, that 
Sound is form'd which is expreſs'd 
by gh. The Engliſh ſeem formerly 
to have had this Sound in the 
Words Light, Right, Night, Daugb- 
ter, &c. but now they only retain 
the Spelling, entirely omitting the 
Sound; but the North-Country Peo- 


ple, eſpecially the Scots, almoſt re- 


tain it Mill, or rather ſubſtitute the 
Sound of [5] in its room. The Triſh 
in their [g] have exactly this 
Sound, as in Logb, a Lake, Sc. It 
differs from the German [cb] as [g] 
does from [e], that is by the Dire- 
ction of the Breath to the Noftrils, 
which neither [e] nor [cb] can do. 
But the Germans generaily write 


ON 


* 


(eb) thoſe very Words which 

we Engliſh write with (g), for 

their Nacht, recht, liecht, 
fechten, tochter, anſwer our 
Night, right, light, fight, Daughter; 
and there are many more Words of 
the fame kind. The Latin, Greeks, : 
Hebrews and Arabians knew nothing 
of this Sound. The, Per ſi ans pro- 
nounce their Ghef with this Sound, 
which is diſtinguith'd from the Ara- 

Sic Kef by Three Points over it. 


. 


But if the Breath go out more 


freely, and as it were through a2 
more large Hole, the Engliſh (y) 


Conſonant is form's ; the German 


(3) Conſonant, the Arabian (ye), 


which Sound many contend belongs 
to the Hebrew (Jod). For this Sound 
is very near akin to that of the 
Vowel (i) ſlender, moſt rapidly pro- 
nounc d. The Diphthongs, as they. 
are call'd 41, ei, oi, or ay, ey, ey, are 
\promiſcuouſty written by (2) or 
: 55 eſpecially by the Engliſb and 
the French. Y is not only put for 
{z) at the End of Words, but in the 
Middle, when (i) follows the Sound 
of [Li]; as dying, lying, &c. the An- 
© gh-Saxons, and after them the Eng - 
i, for many Ages, always put a 
Point over (y), when it was us d 
for the Vowel (i), thus (y.) 
But it is manifeſt, that there is a 
great Affinity between this Letter 
and g and gb, from thoſe Words, 
which are now written by gb, as 
tight, might, thought; 8c. being in 
the old Manuſcripts written with 
{y], in the fame Character, as yer, 
yonder, &c. For they had a Three - 
fold Figure, one (p), which we 
no expreſs by tb, as we have al- 


I 
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ready obſery'd ; another which Wit 


| 


us'd for (i) Vowel, and differing 1 
from the former only by the Pin © | | 
over it; and a Third (3), which 
was always put for ()) Conſonart, f 
and which was found in thoſe Wor4, BW 
which we now ſpell with gb: But 
the Library-keepers, of latter Times, 
ignorant of the Matter, bave by 2 
very groſs Error ſubſtituted in the 
room of it the Character of the Let. 
ter (z), when they made thoſe mon- 
ſtrous Words thouzt, ſouzt, &. 
for thought, ſought, 8c, or rather fyr 
thouyt, ſouyt, &c. as they were then | 
us'd to be written by (Y) Conſo- 
nant, as we may find them in the 
Impreſſion of Chaucer, and other, 
of the old Poets. We muſt alſo add, 
that not a few Words, which ve 
now ſpell with (y), the old Saxon, 
and now moſt commonly the CG: 
mans wrote with g; for our Words 
Slay, ſayl, ſay, pay, day, rain, and 
many more, are partly by the Au. 
glo-Saxons, and partly by the Ger. 
mans written Schlagen, ſegel, 
ſeger, ſag, tag, tegem. And 
on contrary many Words which 
are now written with (g), were 
formerly written with (Y); a, 
again, againſt, given, &c. were an- 
ciently written ayen, ayenſt, yecven, 


Thus we have run though all the 
ſimple Sounds that we know, and 
have given Rules for their ſeveral 
Formations, and diſtributed them 
into their ſeveral Families and 
Claſſes ; and as we have of the Vo- 
wels, ſo ſhall w. ere of the Conſo- 
nants, give you a Plan, which your 
Eye may view all at once. 


Conſonants, 


WWVTTVECCTCCTCTTCCVCCTVCVCCCTVCVVVVVVTVTVVTVT tenets” MS 


„ 1 W 


1 


: 
3 
4 
£1 
4 
4 


| I Guttural or Throat 
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4 et. * — 


” 
hee A 


EE 


fa f- Mute B 


P N 


0 Labial or Lip | 


Nute 
] 
H 


Half. Vowels— M|a Lowing\ 


| Mute 
! Palatine or Palate 


Half- Mute DZ DH T. K. 
Half. Vowel— VI Sigh 


=TITTTH 


— —— "4 


Half -Mute- 


2 


* 


a. 


8 E — — CC HHH 


n | 4 Oi 


o 


LY * 


\ 


As we have ſaid ſomething of the 
Compound Sounds of the Vowels, 
we ſhall add a Word or Two here 


of the Compound Conſonants. The 


Englifſþ [5) Conſonant, or ſoft [g]. 
or (de) 


, is compounded of [d] and | 
| by] as is plain from Far, joy, gentle, 
Wo. 


ing, which ſound Dyar, Dyoy, 


dyentle, lodying, &c. the Arabian 


Gjien, (which Letter, tho” it deſcend 


| from the Hebrew Gimel, retains not 


its Sound) and the Italian Gi. 
The French [j] Conſonant and 


| ſoft ſz] is compounded of the Con- 


ſonants [ay]; for their Je, J; age, 
aye, &c. are Zye, azye, &c. the Per- 
fans expreſs this Sound by their 
Zye, which is diſtinguiſh'd from 
the Arabian Ze, by having Three 
Points over it. 5 

The German [i] 
plainly-a ſimple Sound, that is, as 
we have ſaid, the fame with the 
Engliſh Þ . ED ; 
The Engliſh[/], the French [cb], 


the German 9455 the Hebrew and 


Arabic [ Hin] ſound [yl], for the 
French Chambre, the Engliſh ſhame, 
and the German ſcham, ſound Syam- 
bre, ſyame, ſyam, The Welſb ex- 
preſs the Sound by L/], wherefore 


Half- Vowel 


Conſonant is | 


mn 


'N 
= 
OY 
Þ 
£ 


een 


more groſs, 


with them (with a Note of Produ; 
ction over the following Vowel 
Sion, [ Fobn], is a Monoſyllable, but 
Sion (Mount Sion) a Word of Two 
N 2 Les 31, fo | 

e Engliſh | cb] or [tch], ſounds 
[ty], for Orchard, 12 &c. ſound 
Ort-yard, Rit-yes, &c. The Italians 
pronounce their [c] thus before [x] 
and [i]. The Perſians to expre 
this Sound, beſides the Arabic Al- 
phabet, make uſe of their [che], 
which, by having Three Points be- 
neath it, is diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Arabic Gjim, If before the Englifs 
Word yew, you ſeverally put d, t, /, 
, it will be made dyeto, tyeww, fyew, 
zyew, which is the Znghſb Few, 
kay ſoew, and the French Fen, 

ay. ; 

The [A] of the Latint, and al- 
moſt all other Languages, and the 
Greek LE], is compos'd of [cf], Ius]. 

This Letter is not known to the 
Hebrews, nor the Oriental Tongues, 


but in the room of it they write 
thoſe ſimple Letters, of which it is 
compos'd, which the Germans like- 


wiſe often do, for their Ochs, epachs,; 


ſechs, fechſt, &c. are the Engi 
| F | Ur, 
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Dx; wax, fix, fixt ; the Welſp al- 


ways write this with [c. 


The Latin (I] was anciently put 


Tea] and they promiſcuouſly wrote 
Oalendæ and Xalendæ; but it now 
generally has the ſame ſimple Sound 
with the Greek [u], whence it is 


deriv'd, or the Latin [e], and it 


wou'd be plainly a ſuperfluous Let- 
ter, if [e] always retain'd its genuine 
Sound: and therefore the Yelp, 
whoſe [e] has always one conſtant 
Sound, have no ſuch Letter, as well 
as ſome other Nations. | 


The Latm [y lof old, put forſc»] 


or rather [co], which has always 
Lu] after it, has the very ſame Sound 
with [e] or [&, and is a ſuperfluous 
Letter. The Welſßb have it not, but 
always put for [2 I, [cw], or 3 
And the Anglo-Saxons wrote Ic hen], 
that is, Ceven for Queen. 

The Englih [wh] is pronounc'd 
perfectly [hw] and the Ang/o-Saxons 
us ' d to place them ſo; and we can- 


not tell, how the ſucceeding Eng- 


liſþ came to invert the Poſition, 
and ſet the [wv] before the [5]. 

But this is worthy our Obſerva- 
tion, That the Conſonants [y] and 
[zo] tho' it be not minded, moſt 
commonly are ſubloin'd to kindred 
Conſonants before kindred Vowels : 
that is, [y] is often ſubjoin'd to the 
Guttural Confonants [e], [g when 
a Palatine Vowel follows; for can, 
ger, begin, &c. ſound as if they were 
written cyan, g yet, be yin, &c. for 
the Tongue can ſcarce paſs from 
theſe Guttural Conſonants, to form 
the Palatine Vowels, but it muſt 
pronounce [(y]. Bur it is not ſo be- 
fore the other Vowels, as in call, 
Gall, go, Gun, Gooſe, come, &c. 
is ſometimes ſubjoin'd to the Labiah, 
or Lip Conſonants Ip] and [5], eſpe- 
cially before open [e]; as Pot, Boy, 
boil, &c. which are ſounded as if 
ſpelt thus, Pꝛuot, Boy, b7w01l, &c. 
but this is not always done, nor by 
all Men. | 
WMe have (page 2.) conſider'd Let- 
ers, as che Signs of Sounds, but have 


the Sounds ſignify, we find ſomes 


not yet examin'd the Analogy they 
bear to the Sounds they repre- + 
ſent, We have already ſaid, that 
Sounds are taken for the Signs of MW 
our Thoughts, and that Men in. 
vented certain Figures to be the 
Signs of thoſe Sounds, But where» 
as theſe Figures or Characters, in 
their firſt Inſtitution, ſignify im- 
mediately only the Sounds, yet 
Men often carry'd their Thoughts 
of the Characters, to the very 
Things, which the Sounds ſigni- 
fied ; whence it comes to paſs, 
that the Characters may be conſi- 
der d two Ways, viz, either as they 
ſimply ſignify the Sound, or as 
they aſſiſt us in conceiving that 
which is ſignify'd by the Sound. ö 
Four Things are neceſſary to 
give them their Perfection in the 
firſt State. er % 

(1) That every Figure or Cha- 
racter mark or denote ſome Sund: 
that is to ſay, That no Character 
be ſet down in any Word, but 
what is pronounc'd. 

(2) That every Sound, which 
is expreſs'd in the Pronunciation, 
be mark'd with ſome Figure: That 
is to ſay, That we pronounce no- 
thing but what is written. 

(3) That every Figure mark 
only one fimple, or compounded 
Sound. - 

(4) That one and the ſame 
Sound, be not mark'd by mor i- 
gures than one. | 


But © conſidering the Characters 
in the ſecond Manner, that is to 
fay, as they help vs in the Con- 
ception of thoſe Things, which 


times, that it is for the better, that 
the foregoing Rules are not always 
obſery'd, eſpecially the firſt and 
the aft, | 5 

Becauſe firſt, it often happens 
in thoſe Languages, which are de- 
rivd from Others, that there are 


ccrtain Letters, which are not 
ooh | pro- 


nounced, and which, for that 
ae A of no manner of Uſe to 
the Sound, but are yet pſeful in 
helping us to underſtand that which 
the Words ſignify. As for Exam- 
ple, in the French Words, Champs, 
F Temps, and Chants, the [p] and 
© [:] are not pronounced, which are 
of Uſe to the Signification, becauſe 
by them we find, that the firſt 
tome from campus, and tempus, 
the latter from cantus. 
In Hebrew itſelf there are Words 
which differ only by one ending in 
Alepb, and the other in Hamech, 
that are not pronounc'd ; as NA 
which ſingnifies to fear or dread, and 
, to throw, fling, caſt, &c. 
Hence tis plain, that this Abuſe 
of Words (as *tis call'd) is not with- 
out its Benefit to the Language. 

The Difference between the Ca · 
pitals and ſmall Letters, may ſeem 
to ſome a Contradiction to the 
| fourth Rule, That ene and the ſame 

Sound he not mark'd with more 
tban one Figure: And for this Rea- 
| ſon, they urge that the ancient, as 
well as the preſent Hebrew, had 
none of this Difference; and that 
the Greeks and Romans, for a long 


Letters in their Writing, But this 
Diſtinction is of great Advantage 
| and Beauty, in mingling with a 
2X pleafing Variety the Capitals and 
8 ſmall Letters, in the beginning of 
= Periods, proper Names, Sc. and 


of Affirmation, and all other Parts 
of Speech. 

Befides, this Object ion will hold 
againſt the Difference of Hands, or 
Figures of Writing or Pointing, as 
the Roman, Tralic, German, Cc. 
in the Impreſſion of this very Book 
or any other Language, ancient or 
modern, which is very uſefully 
employed in the Diſtinction, either 
of certain Words, or certain Diſ- 
FF courſes and Sentences, which con- 
veys the Force and Energy intended 
by the Author, to the Reader, and 
does not at all change the Pronun- 
ciation, 


- 


| 


Time made uſe of only Capital 


to diſtinguiſh Names from Words 


F 2 3 
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Tho' what we have ſaid be ſuf- 


ficient to ſhew, that the Uſe of Let- 
ters which are not pronounc'd, is 
not ſo great an Imperfection, as is 
generally imagin'd,” at leaſt ih thoſe 


deduc'd from other Languages; yet 
it muſt be allow'd, that there are 


ſeveral Languages, Thus it muſt 
be confeſs'd, that it is a certain 
Abuſe to give the Sound of (5) to- 


' Vowels otherwiſe than before the 
others; of having ſoftned the () 
between Two Vowels; and of giv- 
ing ſt) the Sound of {5 ) before (i), 
follow'd by another Vowel, as 
Gratia, Action, Dictien, &c. | 
Some People have imagin'd, that 


Vulgar Tongues, by inventing new 
Characters, as Mr. Lodwick has 


and Ramus in his Grammar of the 
French Tongue, by retrenching eve - 
ry Letter that was not pronounc'd, 
ö and writing every Sound by that 
| expreſs'd was proper; as by placing 
an () before (i) and (e), and not a 


others of his Mind, ought to con- 
ſider, that beſides the Diſadvantage 
this would be to the Vulgar Tongues 
for the Reaſons urg d before, they 


would attempt an Impoſſibility; 


and they little think how difficult a 
thing it is, to change, and bring 
the People of a whole Nation to 
the change of a Character they 
have been us'd to, Time out of 
Mind; and the Emperor Claudius 
found himſelf diſappointed in an 
Attempt of this Nature, and was 
fain to lay aſide his Deſign of in- 
troducing a Character he had pre- 
par'd, . 

All that can be done in this Pare 


all thoſe Letters, which are of no 


or the Senſe, or Analogy of Lan- 


guagy 


Inſtances and Particulars of Words 


too many crept in by a Corruption 
which has . ſpread itſelf through ' 


(c), before an (e) and (i), and of 
pronouncing (g) before the ſame. 


they could correct this Fault in the 


done in his Univerſal Alphabet, 


Letter, to which the Sound to be 


(c) and the like: But he, and all 


ticular, is to retrench by degrees : 


Uſe, either to the Pronunciation, 


— — — — 


— 


2 
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guages, as the French and we have 
begun to do; and to preſerve thoſe. 


that are uſeful, and to ſet ſome 
certain ſmall Marks to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe which are not 


* pronounc'd, cr which may intimate 
to us the ſeveral Pronunciations of 


the ſame Letter. But even this 
labours under a Difficulty not to 
be remov'd -but by degrees, and in 
many Years; for the altering any 
of the preſent, or adding any new 


Characters at ance, wou'd be of 
no manner of Uſe, while all the 


chief Books of the Language are 
without theſe Marks or Alterations, 
and ſo many People muſt be oblig d 


* 


to learn their Alphabet over again- 
or be puzzled to read what would 
then be written or printed. And 
indeed, the Rules we have given 
in theſe Caſes, will (we perſuade 
our ſelves) be of more Uſe than 
all theſe Projects, for direCting the 
Learner. Yet, to omit nothing 


bability, we ſhall add the Method 
of a French Author, to this End; 
a Point above or below will ſerve 
for the firſt Caſe, and when (c) is 
pronounc'd like (s), it may have a 
Tail added; and when the (g) is 
pronounc'd like () Conſonant, its 


| Tail need not be quite clos'd, 
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Of SYLLABLES. 


A Syllable's a compleat and perfect Sound, - 
In which the fingle, or one double Vowel's found; 

Or either join'd with Conſonants, and ſpoke 

In one Sole Breathing, as in Cloke. 


Breath, which ſometimes conſiſts of one Yorwel, 


[1] 4 Syllable is a compleat Sound utter'd in one 


4 or double Voi; ſometimes gf one Yowe/,or double 
Voabel, join'd to one or more Conſonants, not exceeding Seven 


By this Definition it is plain, that one ſingle Vowel may 


II] The Word SYLLABLE is 
deriv'd from the Latin Sy//aba, and 


that from the Greek Word gvaaa 67 
ſrom cvaanuBaver, which is to 
comprehend; ſo that Sy//aba in the 
Latitude of the Term, may be taken 
for any Comprehenfion or Connec- 
tion in general, but ina Gramma- 
trral Senſe only for a Connection 
of Letters in one Sound, Scali- 
ger has defin'd a Sy/lable to be an 
Element under one Accent, that is, 
what can be pronounc'd at once: 
Priſcian more plainly has it, Com- 


-A Preben ſio Literarum, &c. a Compre- 
besgſion of Letters falling under one 


Accent, and produc'd by one Mo- 
tion of Breathing. Vet this has been 
rejected by ſome GRAMMARIANS 
as. imperfect, and excluding all 
Syllables of one Letter: Another 


has defin'd it thus, 4 SYLLABLE | 


compoſe a Syllable ; as the firſt Syllables in the following 
Words, A-braham, E-ternal, I-vory, O-rient, U-nity. 


But no 
Num- 


is a Literal or Articulate Voice of an 
individual Sound; for every Syl-, 


-Jable muſt fall under the ſame Ac» 


cent, for as many Vowels, as may 
occur in a Word, to be produc'd 
under divers Accents, or with ſe- 
veral Motions of the Breathing; ſo 
many Syllables ; and on the con- 
trary, tho' there be ſeveral Vowels, 
if they are pronounc'd under one 
Accent, and with one Breathing, 
they make but one Sy//able, 

In every Word, therefore, there 
are as many Syllables, as there are 
Vowels ſimple or compound, and 


each of theſe in its Formation, re- 


quites a diſtin Motion of the Pe- 
ctoral Muſcles. Thus a, a, a, make 
Three Syllables form'd by ſo man 
Motions, diſtmguiſh'd by ſmal 
Stops betwixt each Expiration, or 
YI 


uy 
1x3 — ! 

i 2 7 i 

9 = 

a 
Breath _ 

4 

* * 

Sil 
* ( £6; 
: Fr s, 
* ' 
7 
[5 ' 


= = | 


no Word above Seven or 


is a general Rule. 


Breathing, whercas one Ca) of the 
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Number of Conſonants can be ſounded without a Vowel ; 


for tho* after the Mutes and Liquids, (bl), (cr), in Table and Ml 
Acre, the (e) be quieſcent, or at leaſt obſcure; yet that 

Sound, which is expreſs'd by thoſe Conſonants, is deriva 
from that (e), by which, making a Sort of Sound, we think | 
(% and (cr) are not juſt Exceptions made to this Rule; for 
from Verſification it is plain, that Table is compos'd of a long 


and a ſhort Syllable. 


As many Vowels as emit a Sound, 
Se many Syllables in Words are found. 


As many Vowels or double Vowels, as are found in any 


Word, of ſo many Syllables is that Word compos'd, except 


any of the Vowels be filent or quieſcent, as the final (e) and 
ſome Vowels, which make the improper double Vowel, the 
Rules of which have been already given in the Firſt Part, 
treating of LETTERS, and the (e) which is added to 
ſome Syllables in the Middle of Words; as the (e) in Ad. 
wancement and Radeſby, which ſerve only to lengthen the 
foregoins Vowel. Except likewiſe Words ending in (e- 


and no (s) coming before (e); as Names; Trades, &c. but if 
* {() or the Sound of (), comes before (es), it is another Syl- 


lable ; as Hor/es, Aſſes, &c. Faces, Races, Pages, Prizes : 
And when (4) follows (g) or (9); as in Quart, Guide, Guilt, 


Kc. and when (e) is follow'd by (2) ; as in even, Heaven, &c. 


but when this (e) is generally left out, they become one Sy!l- 
lable, every where. 9 44 : 
| Eight Letters in ſome Syllables ave find, 
Ad no more Syllables in Words are join d. 
[2] As there are but 1 Letters in any Syllable, ſo has 
Eight Syllables (and few in FEnglisb 
ſo many) as Re- con- ci- li- a- ti-on, In-com-pre-hen-fi-bi-li-ty. 6 
I0o divide Sy llables juſtly in Writing, eſpecially when Part 
of a Word is written in one Line, and Part in another, this 


When any fingle Conſqnant is feen, % 
Single or double Vowell plac'd between, 
Dee Confonant divides ſtill aith the laß, 
* But to the firſt the (P) and (X) join faſt. 5 
| 5 0 When 


begin with a Confonant, allowing 
Aleph to be one, and a Syllable has 
never more than cane Vowel. 


[414 


ſame Length, is form'd but by one. 
12] 12 Hebrew, all the Syllables 


e 
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When a ſingle Conſonant comes between Two Vowels, or 
between a ſingle and double Vowel, it muſt in the dividing 
1 yllables be join'd to the latter. 

. Except when (x) or (p) comes between Two Vowels ; for 
they are — 'd to the firſt, as in E . Ox-en, up-on; ex- 
© | . in and Words its oaun will each retain, 


The ſame additional Endings muſt obtain. 


its proper Letters; as un-arm'd, un- uſual, in-ure, ad-orn, with- 
out, with-in, Safi, bove-ly, name-leſs, &c. 

© * a Word receives an additional Termination, or End- 
ing; as (ea Wing-ed ; (edft ) Deliver-edft ; (eth) Deliver-eth ; (for 


— rejected) (e) Deliver-eſt ; (ing) Deli ver- ing; (er) Deli ver- 


er; ( ance) Deli ver- auce. 


The Conſonants preceding (1) and (r), 
VDulleo'd by le) never divided are. 


included in that of initial Conſonants. 


Two Conſonants betwvixt Two V. 2 plac d, 
F they begin a Mord, purſue the l. 

But theſe that can no Word at all gin, 

Can ne er a Syllable, without a Sin. 


When Two Conſonants come between Two Vowels, if aids 
I " _ as can begin a Word, they both go to the latter Vo- 
8 vel ; but if they cannot begin a Word, they muſt be parted; 
& | 9 the firſt Vowel, and the other the latter. 
Jo make this the plainer, we ſhall here enumerate the 
9 arable 3 that can begin Words, which you may 
eaſily know by putting (e), or any other Vowel, after them; 
and if they naturally and eaſily fall into one articulate Sound, 
3 wy: 2 Zin a Word; if not, they muſt be parted into di- 


Bl. Bleed C G1. Glory 
Cl. Clear ov Pl. Plane 
4E. Fleet . Slight 
T8 Br. Brace Gr. Grove 
Cr. Croud Pr. Prince 
Dr. Dry ; Tr. Treat 
Fr. Froft Vr. Wrath 


Except Compounds, where each Word compounding retains 


which Delivers is now written, and the former ending in- 


As init. pa- ra- ble, Tri-fle, Mi-tre, bec. But this Rule hems 


ct S 8 
ales Gonſouants that begin Words, are Thirty i in Num- 
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Ch. Change © Sn. Snare 
Dab. Dwarf Sp. Spill 
gn. gnaw Sg. Squib 
Kr. Knave Ef. Pill. 
3 Iv. Savear : 
. ſcant > tb. this 
3 4 ./ ſhow Ru. tw) 
ſm. ſmart L. Mee! 
88 Nine ways Words begin with Three Conſonants, as, 
x Sch. Scheme - OCSpl. Spleen 
: Scr. Screen Vir.  frain 
; & Shy. Shrine Thr. Three 


Str. Shrew | The. Thwart. 
Spr. Spread wy . 


In ſhort, all this Rule is comprized in this, that a Mute and a 
Tiguid following one another, go together with the laſt. Yowe!, 
but all double-Conſorants in the Middle beſides, are divided. 
To this, as well as the former Rules, this Exception holds, 
That Compounds keep each its Part, as has been obſerved; 
and additional Endings are diſtinct Syllables. | 
But ſuch Conſonants as cannot begin a Word, can never begin 
a Syllable, and muſt therefore be parted in the Diviſion of 
Syllables ; as in /e/-dom, for (ld) can't begin a Word; (It) in 
Mal-tiply, Trum-pet, ar-dent, can-did, ac-cord, fwag-ger, &c. 
When Three or more Conſonants meet in the Middle of a 
Word, that Word is generally a Compound, and therefore 
each keeping its own, generally the firſt Conſonant goes to 
the firſt Vowel, and the other to the latter; as in Con-trad, 


WW I-firution, &c. : ; 


$$ | Tao Vowels meeting each with its full $ nd, | 
2 Always to make Two Syllables are bound. ; 


If Two Vowels come together, and both fully ſounded, 


7 
8 n 1 " 
2 EI "SEL, 2 oy — 7 De . 8 5 . 
— e e e . 1 S: . BN 8 Ag 8 \ e 
"0 Bk 4 . * 2 * Sand 1 


n 


they muſt be divided, and make Two Syllables, as Re-enter, | 


Mu-tual, &c. . 

De following Obſervations relating to Syllables, or to the Pro- 

nunciation of Letters, as they are plac'd in Syllables, and not 
fingly by themſelves, we thought more proper for this Place, 

than where they hawve been plac'd by others; far to talk of the 

Pronunciation of Syllables, before the Learner knaws what a 


Syllable is, ſeems ſomething prepoſterous. 


The F 


a Ws wc 


$$ 2 
3 
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WH The Sound of ¶ Gall) in Words of more Syllables th than one 
ss written in ſome by (ti) before (al), as Credential, Equi- 
roctial, Eſential, Nuptial, Impartial, &c. Some others write 
ei) before (al), as, Artificial, Beneficial, Fudicial, Prejudicial, &c. 
and the Reaſon is, that the primitive Words, 2 rom whence 
theſe are deriv d, end in (ce ) Artifice, Benefiee, Prej rdice, &C. 
or from the Latin Wards, in which as (7), or (c) is us d, it 
continues in Engliſb, as Tudicial, from F udicialis, &C. 

® The Sound of (an), muſt be written (cian) as Aritrhme- 
X tician, Grecian, Logician, Magician, &c. from Arith meticy 
® Greece, Logic; and Magic, and ſo all others from the (e) in La- 
ina, except Ocean, Precifian, Tertian, Egyptian, Afian, Sc. 
iq The Sound of ¶ Gate) is expreſs d by 7 before (ate), in 
Gratiate, expatiate, negotiate, vitiate, &c. except ematiates 
I ociate, uauſeate. 

= The Sound of (Sant), is written by (cient), in Ancient, 
i} Proficient, &c. (tient }, 1 in Patient, impatient, &c. and. ferent) 
= in Omni/cient, &c. 

The Sound of zhur, or 7 in the End of Words, muſt be 
written ( tion), with (7), except Aluſſon, Auimadwenſion, Aſcen- 
fron, Aſperfion, Averſion, Circumciſion, Colliſian, Collufion, Com- 
e f Compulfion, Concluſſon, Condeſcenſion, Confuſion, Con- 

ion, Convulfion ; Decifion, Decurfion, Delufion, Diviſion, Diff 

few, D Dimenſion, Diſcurſion, Diſpanſion, Diſperſion, iJenfon, 
anon, Di ua ſian, Diverfion, Divi of ao nes ae 3 e 

Fo naſa, Fro Be Drain, Ever, :fon,Exclu * 

, Expanſion, n, E. xtenfton, — 
fun, Immerſion, Bes on, 23 1 Inhefion, Infperfiars 
Introverfion, Intruſion, Invaſzon, Irrifion, Manſion ; Occaſion, Oe- 


verſion, Revulfion ; Sponſion, Su ;Yer/ion: To theſe add the 

| arts Words _ 72 ), as e, Commiſſion, Comp 775 

An, Compreſſion, Conceſſon, Concuſſion, Conf? hy For, 

= frefion, Diſniſſon; Expreſſion, Impreſſion, terceſſion; Mz/fon 3 Mifhon 

3 Onifio,Oppreſfion; Paſſion, Percuſſion, Permiſſion, P rocefſion, 2 

Fin, Progreſſion ; Seceſſh don, Sefſjon, Succeſſion. 

The ot (fin), written (frion), — of the like 
ti 


; Sound are 
ifpefation, Dijquifition ; Ex 
_ tion; i Poa, Bere, aper 
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cifion, Occluſion; Penſion, Perfoos don, P rowifien;; Reprehenfion, Re- 


tion ), as Petition, Acquiſition, C 93k De. 
Hon; " turbo: 


— : - 
— — — 0 — . i 
"Is PF 


— 


Iz] At the End of this ſhort Part 


- &f our Diviſion, we ſhall lay down a 


new Method of learning to read in 
all Languages, as we find it in a 


French Author, and which perhaps 
 an* ingenious School-maſter may 


improve to-the Advantage of his 
Scholars : 
what Mr. Lodwick, our own 
Countryman, has advauc'd on the 
fame Head, 1 
This Method (ſays our Author) 


regards chiefly thoſe who cannot 


read: It is certain, that the Learn- 
ers find no great Difficulty in learn- 
ing the Letters themſelves, but the 
Hardeſt Labour and Pains they go 
through, is in joining the Letters 
together in Syllables. For every 


Letter has its peculiar Name, which 


is- pronounc'd differently by itſelf, 
from what it is in Conjunction with 
other Letters; for Example, if you 
teach a child to prononnce Fry in a 
Syllable you firſt make him pro- 


nounce ef, er, y; which muſt per- 


fectly confound him, when he comes 


to join theſe Three Sounds together, 


dut of them to form the Sound of 
the Sy Hable F. s 

The fame Obſervation is made by 
Mr. Lodwick; As the preſent Al- 
phabets, ſays he, are imper fect, ſo are 


alſo the Primmers, or firſt Books, 


wherein Children are taught to Spell 
and Read: Firſt, In not having a 
perfect Alphabet» And Secondly, 
In not being digeſted in ſuch a.Me- 
thod, as is fit and proper to teach 
them as they ought to be taught. 


For the uſual Way of teaching to 


II, is to diſmember every Syllable 
of more than one Letter) into many 
Syllables, by expreſſing every Letter 
apart, and Sy/labically; and the 
Conſonants with ſuch a Vowel, as 
they are ordinarily nam'd with, and 
then requiring them to. join all 

theſe Syllables into one Word. 

But how prepoſterous this Me- 
thod is, one Inſtance for all will ma- 
niſeſt. Suppoſe the Monoſyllable 
Brand, to be ſpell'd, they will teach 
them thus to diſmember it ; Bee, er, 


@, en dee, and then require them to 


AS 


os 


by 5 


To which we ſhall add, | 


| 
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Join theſe into one Syllable, which 


5 


more 
heed to their Significations; tho“ 
in our Opinions, if there could be 


5 


'tis impoſſible for them to do, and 
they muſt expreſs this one Syllable 
by Five Syllables, which was not de- 
ſign'd; whereas they ſhould teach 
them to expreſs every Syllable in- 
tire at firft Sight, without diſmem. 
bring it; and to do this, they mutt 
proceed gradually: Firſt beginning 


with the moſt ſimple Syllables, and 


ſo by degrees proceeding to the more 
difficult and compounded, till they 
can readily pronounce a whole Syl- 
lable at firſt Sight; even the moſt 


difficult that are. To that End let all 


the Primmers be thus contriv'd ; at 


the Top of the Leaf let all the Vo- 


wels be plac'd ſingly in Order, as 
they follow in one Rank, and in the 
ſame place Sy llables, /,. Of one 
Vowel, and one Conſonant following 
it, throughout all the Variations; 


then of one Conſonant and one Votet ³ 


following that. 2dly, Of tuo Conſo- 
nants before, and one Yowel follow- 
ing throughout the Variations ; 
3dly, Of one Yowwel, and three or 
four .. Conſonants following; and of 
threr Conſenants going before, and 
one Vowel following. 4thly, Of One, 
Two, and Three Conſonants going 
before a Vowel ; and Ore, Two, Three 
or Four Conſonants following. 5thly, 
Of ſome Syllables with Dipthongs 
and Tripthongs, For Example, 


us, &c. 
ub, &c. 


5 1 7, 0. 
ab. eb. ib. ob. 
' ad, ed. id, od, ud, & c. 
ba, be, bi. bo, bu, & c. 
ald. eld. ild, old. uld, &c. 
dra. dre, dri. dro. dru, &c. 
Balm. Belm. bilm, Bolm. bulm, &c. 


After this, place a Number of 


| Words of Two, Tbree, or Four $ ylla- 


bles, from the more eaſy, to the 
Atfcult Expreflions without. 


ſome Order and Connection in their 
Signification, it would help the Me- 
mory: Further, let there follow 
ſome Words of ſeveral Syllables, 
with the Accent variouſly plac'd, as 
on the Ai, ſecond, and __ 

5 


8 
— 
* 


. 


A a tw EX Pow ,@f 44 e „„ er. mm Ee HH 4 0 


— 


. e © re 


0 


kms Yom, Oh 


DD 


*”_ * 


Thus far M. Lodroick, who pro- 
ceeds farther, but that relating too 
moch to his Univerſal Alphabet, 
cannot have a Place here. 

To this we ſhall add ſome Rules 
of Spelling, which tho' we did not 


to be inſerted in the Body of the 
XX Rules, yet ſince they really afford 
3X Matter of Speculation ſufficient to 
> employ the curious Teacher or 
| Learner of his Mother Tongue, __ 

rhaps be rendred capable o 
| ER, we ſhall here add, 
They were given us by one Dr. Jenes 
who (as we gueſs by his Name) be- 
ing a Velſbman, may, in ſome Par- 
ticulars of his Book, be miſled by 
the Pronunciation of his own 
Tongue; yet is his Book worth 
our Conſideration. But this will 
| be plainer from his Obſervations. 
His Maxims are, firſt, That all 
Words were Originally Written as 
Spell Tho this may be diſpnted, 
as to make us enter into the Con- 
| troverſy. EY 
His next is, That all Terms which 
have ſince alter d their Sound, (the 
| Origin of the Difficulty of Spelling,) 
| did it for Eaſe and Pleaſure. 

From the harder, harſher, longer, 
to the ea ſier, pleaſanter, and ſorter 
Sounds, which, for that Reaſon be- 
came the more uſual. From hence 
it follows, That all Words that can 
be ſounded ſeveral Ways, muſt be 
Written according to the hardeſt, 
barſpeſt, longeſt and moſt unnſual 
Scund, And this Rule, he aſſures 
us, is without Exception in our 
Tongue, 

The longeſt Sound is that, which 
expreſſes moſt fimple Sounds, or 
ſounds the ſame Number after the 
longeſt manner; thus, if you ſay 
agen and again, it muſt be written 
again; becauſe it ſounds more Let- 


Faver and Favour. | 


| ters. The ſame may be ſaid 5 
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1 think full enough of Demonſtration 


Conſequence is not ſo great, 


59 
| The more unuſual Sound f 
| known to all by common Practice. 

Thus none can fail to know 
which is the longeſt and moſt un- 
uſual Sound, and that is ſufficient 
þ almoſt in all Caſes, becauſe the 
Length and Unuſualneſs of the 
Sound cauſes it to be the harder 
Sound, which is the Third Thing to 
be obſerved in this Univerſal Rule. 

But to make the Uſe of this Rule 
compleat, becauſe it may happen 
that ſome Words. (tho* not many) 
may ſound divers Ways, and yet ex- 
preſs the ſame Number of Letters, 
and that in the ſame Manner, either 


uſual, as in Anger, and Angur ; 
Finger, and Fingur, &c. it will 
be uſeful to know, which in ſuch a 


ple Sound, and to which harder and 
harſher Sounds they are ſo like, as 
that they are apt to exchange 
Sounds with 'em. 


A is much eaſier than E or 0; B, 
than P; D, than 7, or th in th; 
E, than J, O, U; E E, than E,, O; 
, than C for X, or hard C, or ch in 


or U ; $h, than Ch or S; T in The, 
than To ; ſhort U, than 4, E, I. O; 
V, than For Pb; , than S in ſo, 

Simple Sounds are eaſier than 
Compounds, Compounds of Two 
Sounds, than Compounds of Three, 
and ſo on; and Compounds of eaſy 
Sounds, than Compounds of hard 
Sounds. 

Double Characters are to be rec- 
kon'd as fingle, if they have but 
| one Sound, 3 | 

We have omitted the particular 
Proofs of theſe Rules, which the 
Reader may conſult his Book for, if 
his Curioſity prompt him ; this be- 
ing ſafficient to give Ground to his 
Enquiry : And we believe in try- 
ing, he will find 'em ſometimes 


8 


pretty true, if not always. 


1 End of the Second Part. 


— 


long or ſhort, and both Sounds alike 


Caſe is the eaſier and pleaſanter ſim- 


cheww ; M, ug, than N; Ou, than O 


- PART III. 
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E come now from meer Sounds, to [2] Vera, 
which convey ſomething to the Underitanding; 
For by theſe we are able to expreſs our Thoughts, 
or Sentiments of all that we fee, feel, hear, taſte, touch, or 
underſtand. All Knowledge indeed draws its Original from | 
the Senfes ; and our Perception, T udgment, and Reaſoning, under 
which the ſeveral Claſſes, gr Orders of Words, are rang'd, pro- | 

* ceed from theſe Notices of Things, and Beings, and their Re- 
- .Jations to each other, and have no other Source: By theſe we | 
know, that there are Things ; that theſe Things have certain 
ities, Beings, Actions, or Paſſions, c. whence it ſeems 

pretty plain, that the Vords, which are to exprefs our Senti- 

ments of theſe Things, muſt bear ſome Proportion and Like- 
neſs to the Things they are to expreſs. Being therefore in 

Conver/ation, or Writing, to expreſs or ſignify all the Objects 

of our Senſes, and the mental, or intellectual Deductions from | 
Bp them ; Words, are naturally, to that End, to be divided into 
Pour original Claſſes or Orders, 1. e. Things, or rather the 
_ Names of Things ; the Qualities of thoſe Things, the Circum- 

ſtances, Actions, Paſfions, and Beings of Things, with their Re- 
lations, Regards, and Connections to; and with each other in 

Sentences. | 5 1 

According to this, there are Four Parts of Speech, or Four | 
Heads, to which every Word in all Langnages may be reduc'd. | 


De Four Parts of Speech 


[3] Names. "AFFIRMATIONS.. 1 
QUaLITIEs, {ParTiCLEs, . 1 
| ; | 85 [1] it 


0 


I 


1 


7 a 


| fible 
Br 


Je may hve er thx 
* what we mean by a Word, 
which we think may be thus defin'd : 


4-difin& a#ticulate Sound, which | 
— made the audible Sign of | b 


ome ane of \ their Thoughts. Or if 
4 rather take it from W ords, as 
Written amd Spoken, we may define 


; &f jt thus » Words are diſtin articu- 
| 0 4 by common 
bon 


bo. 


late Saunds, 


Conſort," fame Tee. ' or Opera- 


3 cons. of tbe» Mind expreſs'd by ſome | 
certain, Maths; Figures, or Chara- | 
Men, "as the vi- 


ers agreed un | 
y Ar e, Sounds and 
bts. >: 54" ff #4 6 644d 
_— laſt -- Definition inelades 
Words in both Senſes, that is, both 
as Spoken and Written. 

[2] Man being a Converſible Af - 
mal, and for m'd for Society, there 


898 


was a Neceſſity of ſome Way or 
Means of conveying the Mind, or 


Thoughts of one Man to another; 
which tho' it might be in ſome 
meaſure done by the Eyes, Hands, 
Fingers, Motions and Geſticulations 
of the Body, ,&c. as in the Panto- 
mimes of the Ancients, and Mutes 
of the Seraglio, Cc. yet thoſe being 
more imperfect, as well as more 
troubleſome and : tedious, Nature 
(which always chooſes the -eafieſt 
and moſt. efficacious. Way) directs 


| Mankind to impart the Sentiments 
of the Mind, rather by the Voice, 
and the Motions of the Tongue, 


which are more eaſy in the ſeveral 
Variations of Sounds than any other 
Way. For this Reaſon, Men have 
diſtinguiſh'd every Modification 


(of which we have already di ſcours 

at large, both in the Text, and the 
Notes); and tho? theſe Letters are 
not many in Number, yet are they 


| by their various Conjunctions, ſuf- 


ficient for all the Languages that 
ever were, or ever can be in the U- 


niverſe, They are indeed but Twen- | 


ty-ſix in our Tongue, and yet they 
may be fo variouſly diſpos d, as to 
make more than five Hundred and 


| Seventy fix ſeveral Words of two 


Letters, and Twenty-ſix times as 
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| 


4 


4 


4 


| 


| 


| of / 
the Voice by a particular Letter 


| 


be 


mn 
of 


many Words may be form'd of 
three Letters; that is to ſay,  Fif- 
teen thouſand and fix ; and Twen- 
ty-ſix times as many more may 
made of four . ſeveral Letters, 
that is, Nine hundred thouſand” 
thirty-fix ; and ſo on in Proportion. 
From this manifold Generation of 
Words, from the various Combi- 
nations of Letters, we may judge 
of their vaſt. Variety, as being in- 
deed not much leſs than infinite, 
[3] In all Languages there are 
Names, Qualities, and Afirmations : 
Names ſignify Things 5 | 
ſignify the Manner or Qualities of 


| thoſe Things; Afirmations affirm 


ſomething of them. And there 
are other Words, which fignify 
neither of theſe, but the Relation of 
one to the other, and thoſe are the 
Manner of Words : But theſe Rela- 
tions of Words to Words are of ſe- 
veral Kinds, which are expreſs'd by 
ſome of theſe Particles, or ſhort 

Words, ef, to, for, O, by, with, 
through, in, &c. of which in Con- 


ftructien. 


It is true, that ſome have endea - 
vour'd to reduce all Words to three 
Claſſes, which we ſhall conſider in 
our Notes; but others vainly boaſt, 
or pretend to contract em yet clo- 
ſer into Two, either ignorant of the 
Operations of the Mind, which they 
were invented to expreſs, and which 
can never be brought into that Come 
paſs, as will be plain from what 
follows, or for want of conſidering. 
what they ſay, or to be thought 
Men of wonderful Penetration by 
ignorant Hearers, Thoſe Gentlemen, 
who have with great Clearneſs of 
Reaſon propos'd them under Three 
Heads, have however told us, that 
ſome Philoſophers have thought _ 
themſelves oblig'd to add a Fourth, 
diſtinct from the other Three, as 
will appear from the Sequel. 7 
Words having ſomething corporeal. 
and ſomething ſpiritual in em, we 
may ſay, they conſiſt of Soul and 
Body, The Ideas of the Mind, when. 
they command the Organs of the 
Voice, to 2 ſuch Sounds, which 
as 


Qualities _ 


9 C 6 * DS 


and a very ftrong Proof of our Rea- 


multiplitious a Manner, as we have 


invented to expreſs our Thoughts, 


cConſidering what paſſes» in our 


think of the Being, Eternity and 
3 Decree of God; or Corporeal, and 


ag, having the Ideas of the Earth 
and Round neſt, we affirm, that the | 


62 
orm'd by the Organs of the Voice, 
are the material Part, and may be 
call's the Body of Words, 
Wie ſhall therefore here conſider | 
them, as they are abſtracted from 
Sound, in their Relation to the Mind 


of Man, and in which we have the 
Advantage of all other Creatures, 


ſon ſuperior to them; that is, by 

the Uſe we make of Words to con · 
-vey our Thoughts to each other, and 
that ſurpriſing Invention of combi - 
ning Six and Twenty Sounds in ſo 


-aid ;'by which we diſcover the Va- 
riety cf our Thoughts, and all our 


Sentiments on all manner of Sub- 
jets, tho there be no real or natural 


ikeneſs betwixt” the Words, and 
Operations of the Soul of Man; but 
only Signs by Compact and Agree- 
ment, to ſignify our Thoughts. 

Words thetefore being (as is ſaid). 


it follows that we cannot perfectly. 
diſcover the different Sorts and Sigr 
nifications* of Words, without firſt 


It is agreed by all Philoſophers, 
that there are Three Operations of 
the Mind, wiz. Perception, Fudge 
ment, and Reaſoning, hs 

PERCEP > 14 the ones 
Apprehenfion of any Thing, or Qua- 
ne of a Thing whether purely 
Intellettnal, as when we fimply 


Material, as a Square, a Circle, a 

Horſe, a Dog, : 
UDGMENT affirms, that the 

Thing we perceive, is ſo, or not fo: 


Earth is round. > 

By REASONING, we draw Con- 
ſequences to evince the Truth, or 
Fallacy of a conte ſted Propoſition, 
by comparing it with one or more 
inconteſtable Propoſitions ; or in 
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are the audible Signs of thoſe Ideas, 
fre the Soul of Words; but Seunds 


| fer a Third, as when-we have judg d 

that Virtue is Praiſe-worthy, and 
that Patience is a- Virtue, we infer 
and conclude that Patience is 


] Praiſe-worthy.. 


Hence we may eafily obſerve, that 
this bird Operation of the Mind, is 
but an Extenſion of the ſecond. It 


- will therefore be ſufficient for our 


. preſent Subject, to conſider the firſt 
Two, or what of the firftis contain d 
in the ſecond; for if we- ſeriouſly 
attend what paſſes in our Mind, we 
ſhall find, that we very rarely con- 
fider the ſimple Perception of 
Things, without affirming ſome- 
thing or other of it, which is the 
Judgment. 1 N ü 
This Judgment we make of 
Things, as when we ſay tht Earth is 
round, is call'd a Propofition';. and 
there ſore every Propoſition natural - 
ly includes Two Terms, one call'd 
the Subject, which is the Thing, of 
which the Affirmation is, as the 
Earth z and the other is call'd the 
 Attribute,, which is the Thing that 
is affirmed of the Subject, as round; 
and then, is, which is the Connexion 
betwixt theſe Two Terms. 
But. it is eaſy : to perceive, that 
theſe TWO Terms do properly be- 
long to the firſt Operation of the 
Mind, becauſe that is what we con- 
ceive, and is the Object of our 
Thoughts; and that the Connexion 
belongs to the ſacond, which may 
be properly call'd the Action of the 
Mind, and the Manner in which 
we think. : 

And thus the greateſt Diſtinction 
of that which paſſes in our Mind, is 
to ſignify, that we may conſider the 
Objects of our Thovghts, and the 
Form and Manner of them, of which 
the chief is the Judgment. But 
we muſt- beſides refer thither the 
Conjunions, Disjunctions, and other 
the like Operations of the Mind, 2s 
well as all the other Motions of the 
Soul, as Defires, Commands, Inter- 
| xOgations, Soc. X | 
From hence it follows, that Men 


ſuort, from Two Judgments, to in- 


* 


wanting Signs to expreſs what 
paſſes in the Mind, the . 
* : . 1” 


Diſtinction of Words, muſt be of | Yerbs (call'd in the Latin Partici- 
* thoſe which fignify the ObjeRs, and | ples,) :Fore-plac'd Words, (or Prepo- 
Manner of our Thoughts; tho' it | fitions), and added Words, (or Ad- 
frequently - happens, that they do 
_ £0: ſignify the Manner alone, but in . Words . emation, (or Herbs) 
Conjunction with the Objects, as g Joining Words, (or ConjunRions) 

we ſhall ſoon demonſtrate, having and Interjections, as the old 
already ſhewn, that the Know- | GRAMMARIANS called them 
Tedge of what, paſſes in the Mind” | abſurdly, diſtinguiſhing them into 


is .neceffary for the ' underſtanding | a peculiar Part of Speech, which 


"the Principles of GRAMMAR, ase plainly only added - Words of 


The Words of the firſt Claſs, are | Paſſion, . which all derive thetn-- 
'thaſe which we call Names, 57 ſelves, by a neceffary- Conſequence, . 


— 
1iv'd from In 
ivd from ier 
* 1 0 
. 3 , 

% » x 5 
a * 8 bg 


4 * 0 « 


nal Names; QUALITIES de- | from the natural Manner of ex- 
WE of Airman, o $ | 77, FRF 


Ni N . tanding's Eye is plac dl, 
| NAMES properly ve call; for abways they. 
Some certain Ina to the Mind conVey 3. ; 3 
As Man, Horſe, Houſe, Virtue, and Happineſs, 


Aud all ſuch Words, as Things themſelves expreſs. 
LN 


As expreſs the Things themſelves, that is, every 


4 
- 


| tain Lata or Im e, to the Mind, they want not the Help 
of any other Word to make us underſtand em. T hus when 


we hear any one ſay, 4 Man, a Houſe, a Horſe, Virtue, Vice 


Happineſs, &c. we perfectly underſtand what he means. 
Bare the NAMES, a, an, or the, may be, 
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Verbs.) Thoſe of the ſecond, are 


. 2 * ö \ | n p p | 0 SY f 
| hear, or touch, or tafte,,  - 


| Thing, that is the Object of our ſeveral Senſes, 
ection, and Underſtanding ; which conveying ſome cer- l 


Bu Thing you never after them can ſee. 7 78 | 
II The Words that Ggnify the | Noun, as it is call'd in the Vulgs- 
Gmple Objects of our Thoughts, are Grammar. And thus the Gram- 
in all Languages, but Engliſb, call'd | merians have made « Divigon of 1 
NAMES; but our firſt Formers of | NAMES, calling the Name of a 
Grammar, either out of A ffectation Thing or Subſtance, a Nati Subfan- 
-or Folly, corrupted the Latin Word | tive, and that, which Ggnifies.the - 
 Nonen, into the barbarcus Sound or Quality, a. Noun Ad- il 
F | | | ; * : 7 4 1 ; 


— 


ji; . 
IA 
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| - 


2 


_ expreſs'd by 


L 42 


jectiue. But theſe additional Terms 
of Subſtantive and Adjectiue ſeem 
to us ſuperfluous, and burthenſome 
to the Minds of the young Learners, 


- without any manner of Benefit to 


the Underſtanding : for the different 
Nature of the Two Words is fully 
the Terms NAMES 
and QUALITIES, and it is vain to 
do that by many, which may be 
done by few. Nature is ſimple in all 


her Operations, and he is the beſt 
Engineer, who produces the Effect, 


with the feweſt Wheels, Screws, &c. 
Thoſe, who uſe theſe Terms, give 
this Rea ſon for them, that they are 
call'd AdjeFives, or (as ſome) Ad- 
nouns, becauſe having no natural 
"Subſtance of their own, they ſubſiſt 
by nothing but the Noun Subſtan- 
tive, to which they are join'd, as 
in theſe Two Words, round Earth ; 
the "__ the Subſtantive, and the 
firſt ofily fignifies the Manner or 
Quality of its Being: That is, the. 
Adjective, Adname, or Quality 
cannot be put by it ſelf in any Sen- 


| ances, and the Manner of Things, 
or Accidents, that the Subſtances 
ſubſiſt by themſelves ; but the Ac- 
cidents ſubſiſt only by and in the 
2323 Rr 
This is what makes the principal 
Difference betwixt Words, that 
— 4 the ſimple Objects of our 
houghts ; the Words which ſigni- 
fy Subſtances, or the Things them- 
ſelves, are call'd Names or Subſtan- 
tive Names ; and. thoſe which lige 
nify Accidents, by expreſſing the 
Subjects, with which theſe. Acci- 
| dents agree, are call'd Qzalities or 
(according to the common Way) 
Adjectiue Names, or Adnames, 
| _ Thisis the firſt Originalof Namer, 
both Subſtantive and Adjective, or 
Names and Qualities. But we have 
not ſtopt here ; for leſs Regard has 
been had to the Signification, than to 
the Manner of ſignifying. For be- 
cauſe the Subſtance is that, which 
ſubſiſts by itſelf, the Appellation of 
Subſtantive Names has been given 
to all thoſe Words which ſubſiſt by 


rence ; it would- not make Senſe, it | themſelves, in Diſcourſe, without 


wou' d convey no Idea to the Mind; 


” 


for to ſay a Round, a White,a Black, 


2 Crooked, &c. is to fay nothing: 


It requires therefore ſome Name, or 
Noun Subſtantive, as they call it, to 
be join'd to it, to make Senſe, or 
form any Idea ; asa round Ball, a 
. evhite Horſe, a black Hat, a crooked 
Stick, are true Objects of the 
Thoughts, and every body under- 
ſtands them: But if you ſay, a Man, 
' a Horſe, a Houſe, & c. we perfectly 


- know what you mean; and there- 


fore ſuhſiſting by. itſelf, in good 
Senſe it is call'd a Subſtantive 
Name, or in the vulgar Phraſe a 
Name Subſtantive. 
[2] The Objects 
"are either Things, as the Sun, the 
Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Wood, &c. 
Which we generally call SU B- 
STANCE; or the Manner of 
Things, as to be round, red, bard, 
' Fnowing, &c. which are call'd AC- 
.CIDENTS. And there is this dif- 


- * ference betwixt the Things, or Sub- 


K 


1 
* 


* 


of our PThoughts | 


wanting another Name to be join'd 
to them tho” they did only fignify 
Accidents. Thus on the contrary, 
even thoſe Words, which fignity 
Subſtances, are call'd Adjectives, 
when by their Manner of ſignifying 
they may be join'd to other Names 
in Diſcourſe : As the Masriour God, 
the ' Bowyer King; and the like, 
| which tho' they are call'd Names, 
put together by Appoſition, degene- 
rate here plainly into the Significa- 
tion of Qualities belonging to the 
Names, and are therefore Namss 
degenerated into Qualities, or Sub- 
Pantives into Adjeftives. : 


| But the Reaſon, that renders a 


Name uncapable of ſubſiſting by it 
ſelf, is when, beſides its diſtinct Sig- 
nification, it has another more con- 
fus'd; which we call the CONNO- 
TATION of a Thing, to Which 
that agrees, which is meant by the 
diſtinct Signification,* © : (ff 
Thus the diſtinct Signification of 


Red, is Redneſs z but it ſignifies the 


Word whic 


Subject of that Redneſs, confus'dly, 
which makes it not capable of ſub- 
ſiſting by itſelf in Diſcourſe, becauſe 
we muſt expreſs, or underſtand the 
b ſignifies the Subject. 
As, therefore, that Connotation 
makes the Adjefive, or Quality, 
ſo when that is taken away from 
Words, Which fignify Accidents, 

become Subflantives or Names : 


from Colour d, Calour ; from Red 
Kala; l Hardneſs ; 
from Prudent, Prudence, &c. On the 


contrary, when you add to Words | 
fgnifying Subſſa ners, that Connota- | jefives or Qualities have Two Sig- 


tion, or · confus d Signification of a 
Thing, to which the Subfances have 
Relation, it makes them Adjectives, 
or Realities, _ as Man, Manly, 
Mankind. N : 

The Greeks and the Latins have 
an infinite Number of theſe Words; 
as ferreus, aureus inus, vituli- 
21s, &c. but they are not fo frequent 


in the Hebrew, nor in French,. and 


many of the vulgar Tongues ;. but 
in the Exgliſb, we think they are not 
more rare, than in the dead Ean- 
guage, „ 

Again, if we take theſe Connota - 
tions from theſe Adjecti ves or Qua- 


ties form'd of Names, or of Sub- | 


Pantives, we make them new Sub- 

Rantives, Which we may properly 

call Derivatives; and ſo Humanity 
tomes from Humane, and Humanus 

from Homo. ; 

But there is another Sort of 
Names, which paſs for Subſtantives, 

tho in reality they are AdjeQives, 

ſince they ſignify an accidental 
Form; and beſides, denote a Subject 
to which that Form agrees: Such 
are the Names ofthe-ſeveral Offices, 
and Profeſſions of Men; as King, 

1 Painter, Soldier, &c. 

but 

Subſtantives, is, that they can have 
nothing but Man for their Subject, 
at leaſt, aecording to the ordin 
W of Speaking, and the frſt Im- 

roſition of Names; ſo not neceſſary 
to, join their Subſtantives with 
them, ſince they may be underſtood 

without any Confufion,, and they» 


e Reaſon why theſe paſs for | 
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can have no Relation to any other 
Subject. By this Means, theſe 
Words have obtain'd what is pecu- 
liar to Subſtantives, viz. to ſubſiſt 
by themſelves in Diſcourſe, | 

"Tis for this very ſame Reaſon 
that certain Names, and Perſonal 
Names, or Pronouns, are taken Sub · 
Hantively, becauſe they relate to a 


underſtood, as our Country, Ear 


is underſtood ; Fudea, Province” is 


underſtood. - ; 
And we have obſery'd, that Ad- 


nifications z one diſtinct of the Form, 


they fignify the Subject directly, tho 
more confus dly, but the Form only 
indirectly, tho' more diſtinctly. 
Thus M bite ſigniſies directly ſome - 
thing that bas Whiteneſs, but in a 
very confused Manner, without de- 
noting in particular any one Thing 


5 Whiteneſs only indirectly, 
but in as diſtin&t a Manner as the 
Word Whiteneſs itſelf. 

There are Two Sorts of Ideas, one 
| repreſents to us a ſingle Thing, as 
the Idea of one's Father, Mother, a 
Friend, his own Horſe, his own 
Dog, Ce. The other Idea preſents 
to us ſeveral Things together, but of 
the ſame Kind, as the Idea of Man in 
1 general, 'Horſes in general, &c. But 
not having different Names for theſe 


ſingle Ideas, proper Names; as the 
Name of Plato, which agrees 'to one 
particular Philoſopher, ſo London 
which figni 
ral, or appellative Names, as the 


Mankind of the fame-Kind are the 


nary | Words Lyon, Dog, 'Horſe, 8c, yet 


the proper Name often belongs to 
| ſeveral at the ſame Time, as Peter, 
Fon, Robert, &c. but this is only 
by Accident, by reaſon that many 
have taken the ſame Mame ; but 


.G 3 | then 


Fr Me * 


Subſtance ſo general, that it is —_—_ 


and one confuſed of the Subject: But 
we infer not from thence, that they 
ſignifying the moſt diſtinct Signifi- 
cation, are alſo the moſt dire& ; for 


that, may have Whiteneſs, and it 


different Ideas, we call the Names of- 


to one Ci z and thoſe Names 
common Ideas, gene- 


Word Man, which agrees with all 


n 
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Since Names expreſs the Things themſelves, you cannot 
put the Word Ying after em, without Nonſenſe. Thus you 


cannot ſay Man Thing, Virtue Thing, and the like. 


They alſo admit of à or the before em, or an, if they 
r, ·ͤ ono 0c: | 
1 Of Names three ſevera} Sorts there are, 
As Common, Proper, Perſonal, declare. 
There are Three Sorts of NAMES; Common Names are 
ſuch as agree to, or expreſs a whole Kind, as the Name 


Horſe ſignifies my. Horſe, your Horſe, and all the Horſes that 


Proper Names diſtinguiſh. Particulars of the Kind from each 
other; as Cæſar, Pompey, Cicero, diſtingutth' thoſe from all the 
reſt of Mankind. The ſame holds of the proper Names of 
Cities, Towns, Mountains, Rivers, Countries, &c. | 

" Perſonal Names are us'd, when we ſpeak of Perſons or 
Things, to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word, and ſup- 


ly the Place of Names of Men, Women; and Things. 


Two different Endings different Numbers ſhow, , 
And which no other Part of Speech does know. 


[3] Names in general ſignifying either one, or more of the 


fame kind, muſt have Two different Numbers to expreſs this 
Difference; as, the Singular, which ſignifies but Oze, and the 
Plural, which ſignifies more than one; and all Names diſcover 


this Diſtinction of Number, by the changing their Endings ; 


as Man, One Man ;. Men, more than. one. 


This likewiſe - gives another Mark to diſtinguiſh Names 
from the other Parts af Speech: For tho” the Afirmations 
have Two Numbers, yet are they not thus diſtinguiſh'd ; as 
we ſhall ſee, when we come to em. There are Two more 
Diſtinctions of Names, which come properly after all the 
e of Speech, becauſe they depend on the Knowledge 


of en. 


T0 Singular Names we always add an (s) 

ben we ibe Plural Number avould expreſs 5: 
Or (es), for more delightful eafy Sound, 

MI bend er the Singular to end is found, 

E. (ex), or (ze), (ch), (ſh), or (s), 5 de 

(Ce), (ge), when they their ſofter Sound confeſs. 


The Singular Number is made Plural by adding (C7) to the 


©rngular ;. as Tree, Trees; Hand, Hands; Mile Miles: 
Bat when the: Neceſlity of Pronunciation requires it in the 


Place 


k 


« * £©A — i. A. 
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Place of (), we muſt add (es); that is, when the fi 


ends in (s) or (/e, ¶ xe), (x), (, (er), (ch), or (ge) * — 


ced ſoft, as Horſe, Horſes; Fox, Foxes ; Fiſb, Fiſhes, and Fi ; 


| Maze, Mazes ; Prince, Princes; Tench, 7 enches; Page, Pages; 


by which means the Plural” e ee conſiſts of Two Syl- 
lables, tho' the S — is but one; as all the foregoing Ex- 
amples ſhew. 


De following Examples are yet ben, | 
hben for the (s) the Plural ends in (en), c 
_ + As Oxen, Women, Chicken, Brethren, Men. 

Co has the Plural Corus, or Keen, or Kine; 
And fo has Sow the Plural Sows, or Swine. 


On; Chick, Man, and all deriv'd from it, as Horſeman, 1 | 
man, &c. Woman, Child, Brother, have the Plural in (en); 


| tho! Brethren ſignifying both Brothers, and. Siſters, has like- 


wiſe Brothers; and Swzne ſignifies both Male and Female, 


and with (a) before it, is us'd for one Hog, or Sab. Chicken 


| is ſomerimes likewiſe: uſed for one Chick : Deer, Sheep, Fern, 
are the ſame in both Numbers 3 of ow Singular with ( a) 


'x Leaf, Leaves; Loaf” Loaves 3 3 Shelf, Shelves; Self, Selves; 


a (F) with (5) in the Pluralz. by s C 


before them. 


. To theſe Irregulars PREY more add jet: 
ALouſe, Lice zMouſe, Mice; Gooſe, Geeſe ; and Foot, Feet: 
And Tooth, Teeth; Die, Dice; and alſo Penny, Pence, 
Deriv d from _— $ Criticks fay, lang fince. © 
The Names, wwhoſe Sing lars end in (f) or (fe), 
_ Their Plurals have in (ves), we always ſee ; 


Ar Calf, Calves; Sheaf, Sheaves ; half, halves; and Wife, 


Wives; 
Knife, Knives ; 0 
ME unto theſe Wolf, Wolves 5 Thieves; Life, Lives. 


Fhas Staves, tho' the double (A — 2 makes 
Si, „ &C. 


is us'd both Mi/chieves and 2 in — Plural ;. 


17 (fend (4) ve) are ſo nearly related, that they eaſily paſs from 
one into the other, in all Languages. Þ l 


Except: Hoof, Roof, and Wharf, and Proof, Relief, 


Ruff, Cuff, Skiff, Muff, Dwarf, Handkerchief, and. Grief, | 


There may be ſome others of the ſame Kind, theſe are 
enough to make good the Exception in the Sc und of thoſe Sin- 
gulars that end in Y; s) and { x5 There is a. like Soſtning or 
I without changing the Letters, a3 Hine * 
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it were Houzes; Path, Paths ; Cloth, Cloths, or Clhoaths. 
Darth keeps its harder Sound when 'tis us d in the Plural, 
which is but ſeldom. = 15 - | 


' Cuſtom, to which all Lang ges muſt bew, 
Does to ſome Names no Singular allow. 


Uſe has in Engliſs, as well as other Languages, deny'd 
the Singular Number to ſome Words; as Annals, Alps, Aſhes, 
Bewels, Bellows, Breeches, Calends, Crefſes, Goods, (meaning 
Things poſleſs'd by any one, as the Goods of Fortune) En- 
' trails, Ides, Smallows of every Kind, Nones, Sciſſors, Snuffers, 

Sheers, Tongs, Lungs, &Cc. WEL WG TELE, £57, 


Po others ſhe, with arbitrary Will, 
Denies the Claim of Plural Number till; 
All Proper Names we in this Rule contain, 
The Names of Liquids, Herbs, mef Sorts of Grain, 
- . Fat unctuous Matter, Wax, Pitch, and Glue, 
De Names of Virtues, Vice, and Metals too. 


As we have ſome Words, which have no Singular Number, 
fo on the other hand we have many more without a Plural; 
fome by the Nature of the Things ſignified, others by meer 
Uſe. Thus all proper Names of Men, Women, Mountains, 
Rivers, or any other Creature, to whom, for Diſtinction, a 
proper Name is given; as Bucephalrs to the Horſe of Alexan- 
der the Great; Theſe haye no Plural Number, becauſe they 
naturally agree but to one: For when we lay, the Cæſars, the 
Alexanders, the Mordaunts, and the like, it is figuratively, in- 
cluding under thoſe proper Names all thoſe. who reſemble 
them in their Valour, Conduct, Virtue, &c. except Alps, and 


perhaps Appennines. | 
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Too theſe we may add the Names of Virtues, Vices, Habits, 

abſtract Qualities ; of Metals, Herbs, Spices, Liguids, unctuous 
Metter, Fat, Wax, Pitch, Glue; moſt Sorts of Grain, as Wheat, 
Rye, 'Barky, Darnel, except Oats and Tares, (Peas, Beans, and 
r not Grain, tho ſet down by ſome for em) 
likewiſe Chaf, Bran, Meal. The Names of Spices, as Pepper, 
Ginger, Mace, Cinamon, except. Clovis and Nutmegs ; Of 
Herbs and Drugs, Cochineal, Sotherwond, Graſs, Madder, Nue, 
Moſs, Fennel, Roſemary, Walfwort, Cliver, Endif, Sage, Parſty, 
Spikenard, Spinach, Savory, Hellebore, Hemlock, &c. except Col. 
eworts, Leeks, Artichoaks, Cabhages, Netives,, and thoſe whoſe 
Names are compounded with Foot, or Tongue, as Crowfoot, Ad. 
&er5jongue : Of Liquids, as Air, Choler, Blood;. Muſt, * 
75 2 ine, 
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Wine, Beer, Ale, Spittle, Snot, Sweat, Urine, Vinegar, Milk * 
Of Unctuous Matter, as Honey, Butter, Fat, Greaſe, Amber, 
Wax, Marrow; Pitch, R un, Tar, Glue, Lard, Dirt, Sulphur, 
Bitumen, Brimſtone: Of Metals, as Lead, Braſe, Peauter, Tin, 
| Caspers Silver, Gold ; add Ivory, Fel, Of Virtues, Prudence, Fu- 
ice, Chaſtity. and of Vices, Pride, Sloth, Envy: Of abſtract 
iT Qualities M iſdom, Probity, Modeſty. Baſhfulneſs, 3 Bold- 
d i} neſs, Conſtancy, Courage, Ardour, Candour, Contempt, Paleneſs, 
„ Fame; add to theſe, Hunger, People, Vulgar, Offpring, Ruſt, .. 
8 Du, Sort, Wool, & c. | 06s 
”- |! The beſt Rule for this is, That Things that are ſmall and 
„ undiſtinguiſhable, want the Plural Number; but: thoſe which 


are larger, and more diſtinguiſn'd, have it. 
S Thus much for Names Common and Proper; we ſhall con- 
[clude this. Head with. a thorough Examination of the third 

Sort, calbd Perſonal Names. 141 ter %. i, ee 1407 _ 
BY Cats. | <2 | ee 


then other Names are added, which | As for Common and Appellati ve 
determine and reſtore the Quality Names, they ſeem all naturally to 
of a proper Name. Thus the Name | require a Plural, Number, yet are 
of Charles is common to many, yet ;{ there ſeveral which have none, whe- 
1 if you add the (2d), it becomes pro- ther by the Influence of Cuſtom on- 
: per te the King of that Country {| ly, or ſome Reaſon; ſo the Names 
where tis ſpoken. Nor is it neceſ- of Gold, Silver, Tron, or other Me- 
fary ſometimes to make any Addi- ] tals, have ſcarce any Plural in any 
5, tion, becauſe the Circumſtances of] Language. The Reaſon of which 
2 the Diſcourſe ſufficiently. denote the | we fancy to be this, That becauſe: of 
1 Perſon that is ſpoken of. the great Reſemblance there is be- 
y [3] The common Names, Which tween the Parts of Metals, every 
agree to ſeveral, may be*confider'd || Species theteof is not conſidered, as 
e ſeveral Ways For Firſt, They may having ſeveral Individuals under it. 
either be apply'd to one of the] This is very palpable in the French, 
e Things, to which they agree, or may where to denote a ſingular Metal, 
d all be confider'd in a certian Uni- we add the Particle of Partition, 
ty, which the Philoſophers call i] de L' Or, de L' Argent, du Fer, 
UNIVERSAL UNIPY. za, | Silver, Iron, as we ſay Trons, but 
, They may be apply'd to ſeveral to- | therr it ſignifies not the Metal it 
＋ gether, confidering them as ſeveral. | felf, but Inſtruments made of 
* To diſtinguiſh theſe two Sorts of Iron; the Latin ra fignifies Mo- 
4 Ways of \Signifying,, two Numbers | ney, or a certain ſounding Inſtru- 
} | have been invented, the Singular, ment, like the Cymbal, &c, _- 
an; the Plural, as Men. Nay, ] But this Difference of Number in 
„the Greeks have yet another Num- the Names, is expreſs d by a Diffe- 
1 ber, call'd the Dual Number, or | rence of Termination or Ending, as 
5 Genifying Two; the Hebrews ha ve | is expreſs'd in the Text. But tho' 
5 the ſame, but that is only when the  Quatiries ſhould have a Plural be- 
= Words fignify* a Thing double ei- | cauſe they naturally imply. an un- 
ther by Nature, as the Zyer, the certain Signification-of a Subject, 
& Hud, the Feel; or by Art, as which renders them capable of a- 
Feier,, Tongs, K 1 ? greeing with ſeveral Subjects, oy 
J 300 M1113 903 Mito) 6 0p TPO MARS eee | 
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Leaſt as to the Manner of ſignifying, 
tho in effect they did only agree to 
one, yet in Engliſh there is no dif- 
ference of the Termination or End- 
Ag, to diſti this Agreement. 
— There are Three Things more, 
which are Caſe, Declenſion, and 
Sender, which the Engliiſþ Names 
Have nat. But the Caſes of the La- 
tin and Greet expreſſing the Rela- 
tions of Word to Word, and their 
Dependance on each other, we ſup- 
ply that with greater Eaſe by Pre- 
is ions, abby. of, te, far, from, Kc. 
But theſe having a iar re 
to the Conſtruction of Words jain'd.. 
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| Horſe, Mare; Huſband, Wife 3 Lad, | 


gard | Variation of the Termination of the 1 


1 


Girl; Brother, Sifler ; Buck, Da, 
Bull, Cow ; Bullock, Heifer ; Cots, 
Hen; Dog, Bitch ; Duck, Drake ; 
Father, Mother; Gooſe, Gander , 


Laſs ; King, Queen; Man, Wanay, 
after, Dame; © Nephew, Niece; 
Peacock, Peaben; Ram, Exe ; Som, 
Daughter ; Uncle, Aunt ; Widewer, 
Widow z Wizard,Witch; Batchelor, Wy 
Maid, Virgin; Knight or Lord, 
Lady. But the following Twenty. 
four Feminine or ales, are dis 
ſtinguiſhed from the Males, by the 


in Sentences, we ſhall refer our 


Male into (45) 


Learner to that Place. Abbot Abbeſs» 
PTho* we have (in our Language) || A&or Attreſs 
no Note of difference of Gender, ei- Adulterer Aaultereſs 
ther. by the Ending or Termination | Ambaſſador 0 Ambaſſadreſi 
of the Words, or any Article proper Cee Counteſi 
to them; yet we thought it proper Deacon | Deaconeſs 
"In this general View of GRAM- | Dute - Dutcheſs 
MAR, which we give you is theſe | Electar .. ElefFreſs 
Notes, to add ſomething on this] Emperor _ Empreſs 
| in relation to other Tongues, | Governor Governeſs 
Adnames, or Adjedive | Heir Heireſs 
Names, or, as we call them, Quali-. er Tant. 
ties, naturally agree to ſeveral; and ion , Lioneſs 
therefore it has been thought fit, Marguis Margees, or 
both for the avoiding of Confufion | - | . Marcbionſt 
and the Ornament of Diſcourſe, -| Maſter _ Miſtreſs 
"with Variety of Ferminations to Prince Princeſs. 
Invent a Diverfity in the Adjectives, Prior Prioreſs 
* Adnames, or Qualities, ſuitable to | Patron Patroneſs 
the Names or Subſtantives, with | Poet © Poeteſs | 
which they agree. He, Prophet ' Propbeteſ: 
Now Menhaving conſider d them- | Shepherd  _Shepberdeſs 
felyes, and obſery'd the conſiderable Tutor 8 Tutor eſs 
"Difference of the two Sexes,thought | Yiſcount Viſcounteſs 
fit to vary the fame AdjeQtive | And two in (ix), as 
Names, by giving them different | Adminiſtratriæ, Executrix. 
Terminations, 2 are different- | + | | | 
- Iy apply'd to Men or Women; as | This js all, that our Language 
when we ſay in Latin, bonus Vir, a | knows, of any Thing like the Gen, 
good Man, in the Mafculine ; ſpeak- | ders, which is only a different Way of 
ing of a Woman, they c the | exprefling the Male and the Female, 
Ending of the Adjefive or Quali- but the old Languages have gone 
, and ſay dona Mulier. 2 | farther: For as ſome Adjectivei or 
But in Engliſb we are more ſtriẽt * might have Relation to 
in this ; for we expreſs the difference | other Things beſides Men and We. 
of Sex * different Words, and not] men, it was thought neceſſary to 
2 the Variation of Epiebets or | appropriate to them, one or other 
Suhftantives 3 as Boar, Sow ; Boy, | of the Termination invented for 


— 


ji; 


en and Women: Hence all other 
ames, or Subſtantives, have been 
d under the Heads of Maſcu- 
e or Feminine, and ſometimes in- 
ed not without a plauſible Rea- 
n, as inthe Names of Offices pro- 
y belonging to Men, as Rex, Ju- 
-x, Kc. (which, as we have before 
inted, are but improperly 9 as 


en, ves) which are of the Maſculine 
er, N esder, . becauſe » Homo, is under- 
ler, Wood. In the ſame Manner, all the 
rd, Pemale Offices, are of the Feminine 
ty- Gender, as Mater, Cxer, Regina, 


di» Nc. becauſe Mulier is underſtood, 


the But this happens in other Caſes 
the MWimeerly by Fancy, without any other 


Reaſon, than the Tyranny. of Cu- 
Rom, and therefore it varies accord- 
ng to the Languages, or even ac- 
ording tothe Words introduc'd from 
ne Language into another, Thus 
ſrbor; a Tree, is Feminine in Latin, 
wt Arbre is Maſculine in French, 
and Dens (a Tooth) is Maſculine in 
Latin, and Feminine in French 

Dent), Nay, that has ſometimes 
Fhang' d in one and the ſame Lan- 
zuage according to Times and Occa- 


Maſculine, and afterwards became 
Feminine; Nawvire (a Ship) was an- 
iently Feminine in French, but is 
now Maſculine. . | 

The ſame Variation of Cuſtom or 
Uſe has made ſome Words, which 
wete formerly certain, of a doubt- 
ful Gender, being us'd as Maſculine 


g 
neſt 


Pic, or bac Finis in Latin, or le or 
a Comte in French, 


doubtful, is however not ſo com- 
mon as ſome Grammatians imagine: 
for it properly belongs only to the 
age Names of ſome Animals, which in 
en WW Creek and Latin are promiſcuouſly 
y of Wjoin'd both to Maſculine and Femi- 
nine Adjectives or Qualities, to 
zone WW expreſs either the Male or Female, 


e th Notes 


ons. And thus according to Priſcs- | 
an, Aluus in Latin, was anciently 


AdjeFives or Qualities taken Sub- 
ſtantively, becauſe they commonly 
ſubſiſt in Diſcourſe by themſelves, 
and have no different Terminations 
accommodated to the different Gen- 
ders, as Vitor, Victrix, Rex, Regina; 
 Piftor, Piſtriæ, and the like. 

We ought alſo here to obſerve 
from hence, that what the Gram- 
marians call Epicene, is not a diffe- 
rent Gender; for VutpesTa Fox), tho? 
it indifferently fignifies either the 
Male or Female, is really of the 
Feminine Gender in the Latin; and 
thus in French the Word Aigle 
(an Eagle) is truly Feminine, be- 
cauſe the Maſculine or Feminine 
Gender in a Word, does not fo pro- 


perly regard its Signification, as that 


it ſhould be of ſuch a Nature as to 
join with Adje#ive or Quality, in 
the Maſculine or Feminine Termi- 


are really Feminine, tho* they fig- 
nify Men. This is what is common 
in the Genders to all Langueges 
that have them. 

The Latin andGreek in the Neuter 
Gender do not regard them, having 


no Relation to the Male or Female 


Sex, but what Fancy gives them, and 


by ſome, as Feminine by others, as 


But the Gender, which is call'd 


the. Termination of certain Words. 
[4] Tho' we think it pretty ob- 
vious, that Perſonal Names are not 
| a different Part of Speech from 
Names, notwithſtanding ſome, who 
are wedded to the old Way, only 
becauſe it is old, yet we ſhall here 
add the learned Mr. Jobnſon's Proof 
of this Truth, Pronoun (ſays he in 
his fifth Animadverſion, p. 10.) qguafs 
pro Nomine: It is put for a Noun 
then it ſeems by tha Name, and our 
Author (LILLY) ie is much like 
a Noun in his Definition of it, ſo 


like indeed, that it is the ſame +- 


The only Difference betwixt it and 
other Nouns, it, et at it ſignifies 4 
Perſes Primarily, and Secondarily 


7 


nation, as either does occur: And ſo 
in the Latin, Cuſtadiæ, Vigiliæ, Pri- 


ſener, or Watchman or Centinel, 


* 

1 
1 
11 
9 
A 
1 


10 Bes, Canis, Sus, &c. a Thing, which is V offius's Defini- 
n to There are ſtill other Words, tion of it, Palmario Nomen reſpi- 
Wo- which they place under the Neuter — T ſuppoſe, Nomen Perſonæ, ſe- 


= | Gender, but they are properly only | cundario rem, Analog. lib-I. cap . 3. 
5 n i | 2 | and 
os f | | | | 
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; 1 . on Le DOES: 2 tantts woe. cnyer | 
Thee Perſons. only every Language claim, 
Mich queexprefs ſtill by the folluaing Names; 
: J., Thou, and He, She, It, We, Ye, and They, 
| -. Tf you to theſe will add Who, What, you gy: 
{5] Since in Diſcourſe whatever is faid, is ſpoke eithet 
of our ſelves, to another, or of a third, it is neceſſary, that 
there be Three Perſons; I, the firſt, h, the ſecond, and ye, 


ard if it fignify a Perſon, it muſt [our ſelves by our Proper Na nes, and 
come under the Netion of a Noun, | for*that Reaſon the Proname of the 
for a Perſon is 4 Thing, ſuch a | firft Perſon was introduc'd to ſtand 
"Thing as may be conſidered alone by in the Place of his Name who 
the Underſtanding, and be the Sub- | ſpeaks, as I, we, 1 
ject of a Predicate, I mean the Sub- And on the other hand, to avoid 
ſtantive Pronoun, for there are alſo | the too frequent Repetition of the j 
Pronouns Adjective, Indeed, this Name of the Perſon to whom you 
Part of Speech is in order of Nature | ſpeak, chou or you, (Pronames of the 
the firſt Noun, - for when Adam and | ſecond Perſon) were invented. ? 
Eve were only in the World, they. And laſtly, to avoid the too often 
needed no other Name but I and NE the Names of other Per- 
Thou to ſpeak. to one another, and | ſons or Things of which we diſcourſe, 
evhoſe Names were not given them the Perſonal ' Names of the Third 
out of any Neceſſity. The Pronoun | Perſon were invented, as He, ſb, 
therefore is à Noun, only a Perſonal | it, who, wwbar, ' * - | 
one, to be uſed when wwe ſpeak of | Theſe Perſonal Names perform- 
Things perſonally, to which (upon | ing the Office, and ' ſupplying the 
the Multiplication of .* Mankind) Place of other Names, they have like 
vas added ebe proper Name to di- | them two Numbers, that which fig- 
finguiſh Perſons by, and alſo parti- | nifies one, and that which ſignifies 
cular Things, 4vbich are as it were | more than one, (i. e. the Singular), 

' ſpoken of Perfonally, wwhen they areas 1, thou, you, he; and the Plural, 
ſpoken of particularly, And thus | as we, ye, or you, and they, Yu 
we find Nouns uſed in the firſt Per- | (as has been ſaid) is us'd in the Sin- 
ſon, at Romulus Rex Regia Arma'| gular for thou and thee, as well as 

affero- Liv. i. 1. alſo Anobal peto | in the Plural for ye. Thus in French, 
pacem. Id. I. 30. and Callapius re- vous for tu and thy. 5 

cenſui, at the End of Terences In other Languages, which have 
Plays. And thus far Mr. Jobnſon, | Genders, the Pronouns have the ſame, 
which is ſufficient to ſhew, that we | the y and ſecond are common, ex- 
have juſtly plac'd them here under | cept in the Hebrew, and thoſe Lan- 
the Head of- Names. guages which imitate that, in which 

[5] The frequent Repetition of | the Maſculine is diſtinguith'd from 
the ſame Words, being as diſagree- | the Feminine, but in the Engliß 
able, as it is neceſſary for us to ſpeak | we have no Genders, as has been 
often of the ſame Thing, to avoid | ſeen in the foregoing Notes, The 
this, there are, in all known Lan- | ſame may be ſaid of Caſes. There 
guages, certain Words eſtabliſh'd to | is this to be obſerv'd in theſe Per- 
ſupply this Defect, and remove this | ſonal Names, That the Termination 

Indecorum, which are cajl'd Pro- | changes in both Number when it 

names, for Names, Perfonal Names, | comes after a Verb or Wor.” of Af 

or as vulgarly in Engliſh, Pronouns, | firmation, as J, me; wwe, u.; thou, 

In the firſt Place it has been ob- | hee; you, or ye, you; be, him; ſbe, 
ſerv'd, that it would be tedicus as er; they, them; except it, which 

well as indecent to be often n: ming | does not vary. 7 [1] 18 
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Pr, or it, the third of which all other Words but I or thou, with 


the Plurals, are. If we ſpeak of a Male, we ſay, he; if of a 


Female, Se; if of Things that have no Sex, we uſe it. The 
Plural Number of I is wwe; of thou, you and ye; tho? by Cuſtom | 
| we fay you, when we ſpeak but of one Perſon, hou being ſel- 


dom us'd but to GOD, as Vilt thou, O Lord] and on ſolemn Oc- 
caſions to Princes, Remember, O Prince] that thou art born a 


Mar: otherwiſe hon is never us'd but in Contempt, Anger Diſ- 
dain, or Familiarity. He, /be, and it, have (in the Plural Num- 
ber) only they. . 


Theſe Names in both the Numbers abe allow 
A leading and a following State to know : 

The leading State i, I, the following ME, 

The following State is US, the leading WE; 


FJ THOU and THEE, YE, YOU, HE, HIMand SHE, 1 
HER; THEY and THEM; who and whom ; but WHAT 


o wary like the reſt do not think fit. (and IT, 


| Thoſe Per/onal Names have in both Numbers a double Form 
or State, the firſt is what we may call the /eading State, as I; 


the ſecond the following State, as ME. In the Plural Number 


| the leading State is Ve, the following US. The Second is in the 


hating State THOU, in the following THEE, in the Plural 


YE and YOU. The third is in the leading State HE, if we 
ſpeak of a Male, in the fo/lowing, HIM; or SHE, HER, and 


in the Plural THEY, THEM, which is the Plural of HE, 


SHE, and IT, which never varies its Ending, and is in both 
States IT, when we ſpeak of 2 of neither Sex. W HO 
in the leading State of both Numbers has /HOM in the fol- 


lowing State in both. It is call'd the [rterrogative, becauſe it 


| asks Queſtions of Per /ons or Individuals (as, Who is there, Peter?) 


as What does of the Kind, or 2uality; and alſo in the Order of 
a Thing; as, What is that? it is a Bool; What art thou? in the 


Order of Number, the firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, &c. (which 


is the ſame in both the leading and following State, or indeed, 
like It) It has no State. ; „ 

But to make this the plainer, we ſhall lay down a View of 
all theſe Perſonal Names together, in both their States. 
— he Sing- 1 [ Me | 
FF 
et. f Fir. J 7. | oe 


: | | He Him 
Perſ. Jo 1 5 Sing 3 S be Ia Her 
Plur, | They Them 


Inter 1 Perſons . 


Things what 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of QuaLITIEs. 


, | 
Me'wve ſeen, that Names the Things themſelves expreſs, 
Qualities the Manners of thoſe Things confeſs ; 
And on the Names intirely do. depend, 
For avithout them they can no Senſe pretend : 
As round, black, white, ſwift, crooked, ſquare, 
Muft (to be underfiood ) to Names adbere. 


[1] AMES, as we have ſeen, expreſs the Things them | 
ſelves, Qualities are the Manners of thoſe Things, 
as good, bad, round, ſquare, &c. For Example, The Being of 
Nax, is the Subitance of Wax, or Wax it ſelf, without regard 
to any Form or Colour, and is what we properly call the 
Name; the Roundneſs, Squareneſs of the Figure, (which may 
be abſent without any Detriment to the B-ing of the Wax) 
are the Manners of the Being; as to be ignorant or know- 
ing, are the Manners or Qualities of our Being: thus we ſay 
2 round, black, white, &c. Table; Table is the Name, and 
round, black, wwhite, &c. are the Qualities of that Name. 

And ſince theſe Words are added to Names, to explain 
their Manner of Being, in reſpect of ſome Quality, Num- 
ber, Figure, Motion, Relation, Poſture, Habit, Qc. as a cun- 

ning Fox, the third Heaven, a crooked Crab-tree, a fwift Horſe, 

à Golden Candleſtici, &c. they are properly call'd Qualities, 
and ere incapable, preſerving their Nature, of being added 
to any other Part of Speech. | 


Thing, that to follow Names did fill deny, 

Does after Qualities good Senſe ſupply : | 

As black Thing, white Thing, good Thing may convince ; 
This rakes that wnderſ/ivod, and be good Senſe. 


Your 


the General GRAMMAR. But we 
cannot omit Mr. Jobnſon's Proof, 
That the Adjective or Quality 5 4 
Title of Acje&rves, Adnames, &c. ——_ Part of Speech from tht 
as are ſufficient to be ſaid on this | Name or SubPantive, Grammati- 
Head, at : leaſt as far as relates to | cal Commentaries, p. 8, The = 
25 . jective 


n our | Notes on NAMES, 
pcie have likewiſe deliver'd ſuch 
1 Sentiments of Qgalities, under the 


* g : 


* 3 - 
* * 4 
. - 4 © 
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jeaive (no doubt of. it ) requires a | Here is then a very different End 
Subllantive to be join'd with it in | and Intention in the Uſe of tbeſe 
Speech, to which it may adhere, Words, and that is one goed 
| But the Queſtion is, whether it be | Ground of conſtituting different 
| 2 Noun or Name of a Thing; that | Parts of Speech. But then, not on- 
jr, whether it be equally ſo with the | the End in Signification, but 
Subſtantive z for if it be not, there is | the End alſo in Conſtruction is very 
not an unequal Participation of the | different ; and that is the other 
Genus between theſe Two, and ſo | Ground of making different Parts 
the . is imperfect and Equi- | of Speech, For 7 knozu no reaſon, 
vocal: That is, theſe Too, have not | why any 6 uld be troubled | 
with the Diſtinction f the ſevera! | 
Parts of Speech, but to know their 
different Significations and Con- 
ſtructions in general, or how gene- 
rally te make uſ: of them in 
Speech. | 

Tho' this be a Demonſtration of 


the ſame Genus, and therefore can- 
not be the ſame Part of Speech. 
Now, I ſuppoje,that no body-awill ſay, 
the Adjective is equally, or as much 
the Name of a "Thing as 2 Subſtan- 
tive. The Subſtantive repreſents all 
' that is eſſential to the Nature of the 


C h 12 — 


Thing, as Homo, a Man, repre- | the Difference between the Narr 
8 ſents Animal rationale, or à ratio - and Quality, or Subſtantive and 
5 nal living Creature; but Bonus, | Adjective, and that they are TWõẽ I | 
1 | Good, repreſents only an accidental | different Parts of Speech; yet fince ö 
ot | Quality, which tho* morally ne- | what follows proves the Participle | 
d cefſary, is not naturally ſo, but | and Aadjective to be one Part of „ | 
ne ö = accidental, So that tho* a | Speech, we ſhall purſue our learned [3 
Ly Man may be calPd Good, and there- | Author's Diſcourſe ; only adding, : B 
x) fore Good, in ſome Senſe, may be | that Scioppius long fince contended i 

ſaid to be bis Name; yet it is nat | for the fame thing in his [:fitu- | 
i equally as much his Name as Man, | #tones Grammatice Latinæ, in the | 
17 | this laft repreſenting all that is eſ- | beginning of his Auctunrium, p. | 
ad | ſential to bis Nature, the other only } 162. of the Book. 5 


ghat is accidental. For AdjeQtivam 
in comes from adjicio, and there can 
be no need of adding any thing to 
25 the Subſtantive, but what is acciden- 
72 
6, 


Now the Conſtruction of a Sub- 
ſtantive is its Government, by which 
it is govern'd in ſuch Caſe as its 
Dependence requires, in its ſeue- 
, tal; for avbat is neceſſary and ęſſen- | ral Relations that it may ba ve in a 
tial, .is in the Subſtantive alrcady. 


8, | *Tis therefore a ſufficient Defini- | firufion of the Adjective is its A. 


T Accident of the Subſtantive confi- | ſtantives becoming AdjeQtives by 
der'd by it ſelf 5 as of Quality, Pro- | that very Uſe, as an Adjeftive or 
e 7 elation, Action, Paſſion, or | any ot/er Part of Speech becomes a 
f, Manner of Being. I have added | Subſtantive, when it is us'd like a 
a confider'd by it ſelf; becauſe the | Subſtantive 3 chat is, conſider d as 
be delation of Subſtantives, as coni- | a Thing. NOW in this the Parti- 


tion of a Subſtantive, That it is the 
7 of a Thing; but that it may 
£ known what is meant by Thing, 
T baue added, -which may ſo ſubſiſt 
in the Imagination, as to be the 
Subject of Predicatien: And the 
true Definition. of an Adjective, ic, 
that it is a Word added to the Sub- 
ſtantive, to declare ſome additional 


der'd in Sentences, is declar'd by 


Prepolitions and not by Adjectives. 


— 


| 


3 roth its Subſtantive, or 


eing gevern'd by it, 1 as to agree 
with it in Caſe, Gender and Num- 
ber, whatever Relation it be in, or 
rt it be in by that Re- 
lation. And tho" Subſtantives be 
put in Appoſition with ather Sub- 
ſtantives and agree with them, yet 
this is no real Olłjection, ſuch Sub- 


ciple and the AdjeCtive both apree 
Tu- 


&ion, 


as well is Sigeification as Cv 
tt SE 


| 

| 
Sentence: Whereas the only Con- | 1 

| 


iff; 
unn 


= 
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You may know this Part of 8 , by putting Thing af. 

ter it, which it will bear with good Senſe, as a | = Thing, a 

| Black Thing, a white Thing, &c. nor has it any different End- 

ing to expreſs one and many. And as it cannot be under. 

ſtood, or convey any Idea, or Notion by it ſelf, (as we can. 

| not in Senſe ſay, a black, a white, &c.) without being join'd 
to ſome Name, (as a black Horſe, a good Man, a white Houſe, &c.) 

ſo it bears all Particles expreſſing different Relations of Names 

z with the Name to which it belongs ; for it can do nothing 

nor ſignify any thing, without a Name expreſs'd or under- 

ſtood, as, to hit the white, (Mark) is underſtood ; to bow! on e 

green, (Turf) is underſtood ; refuſe the evil ( Wing), and 


chooſe the good (Thing ), is in both Places ſuppos d. 


1: Qualities no different Numbers are, 
As their unvary'd Endings may declare. 


This is ſpoke as to their Forms in our Language ; for in 
other Languages, where they have various Terminations, they 


have Numbers. 


4 


Three kinds of Qualities there are, aue | Anow, 
Which from their Names immediately do flow : 
Firſt from Poſteſſion, we 


And from all Names by adding (s) do fall. 


Fwn, The Adjective declares an 
accidental Difference of the Sub- 
ſtantive, ſo does the Participle, The 
Adjective denominates the Subſtan- 
tive by chat accidental Difference, 
Jo aim ſome Senſe becomes its 
Name, ſo does the Participle - un- 
leſs any one will ſay that a trotting 
Horſe does not as much denominate 


tbe Subſtantive as @ white Horſe, 


The Adjective agrees with its Sub- 
ſtantive in Corffacgtea, and ſo does 
#be Participle. The only Difference 
between them is, that the Participle 


| 


poſſeſſive call, 


'Theſe 


tba: that Difference is not ſufficient 
to make them different Parts of 
Speech, I ſhall ſhew in my Animad- 
ver ſion upon the Infinitive Mood; 
2ohich, RR its Conſig- 
nification of Time, I ſhall prove to 
be a Subſtantive, And therefore, 
if Confignification of Time will not 


unſubſtantive char, as agreeing in 


the general Signification and 


oe 
of a Subſtantive ; ſo neither «vill the 
like Confignification of Trme un- 


adjective the Participle, wvhich d- 
grees in general Signification and 


is ſaid to figni ome diftin# | Confirution with the Adjective. 

Time, I Hal * Ry: 2 far Mr, Fobnſon ; and he 
makes his Word good in Animad- 
verſion, from p. 341, to 350 which 
he may conſult that is not fa- 
tisfyd with what we have pre- 
Head. ; 


[2] 


fer, but if that Difference be ſuf- 
fcient to make them Teo Parts 7 
Speech, the Adjective and Subſtan- 
tive muſt be two different Parts, be- 


cauſe of @ greater Difference, But 


| duc'd from him oa this 
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| St. Tauss Park, and the like. [2] 
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| \ Theſe Puſiſboe Nele, or Qualities of Poſhſſon, are 
| made by any Name, whether Singular or Plural, by adding 


(+) or (es), if the Neceſſity of Pronunciation require it; as 
Man's Nature, for the Nature of Man; Mens Nature, for the 
Nature of Men. Waller's Poems. 5 


But if the plural Name (s) does end, 
The (s) poſſeſſive and that (s) is join'd. 


If the Plural Naine (as it generally does) end in (5), the 
two (, (that is, that which forms the Number, and that 


Fhich forms the Poſſeſſion) join in one, or ather one is left 


out for the Eaſineſs of Sound; as the Lord Houſe, for the 


Houſe of Lords; the Commons Houſe, for the Houſe of Commons, 


inſtead of the Commons's Houſe, the Lords's Houſe. 


The ſame in Proper Names 7s often found, 
For the more eaſy Flowing of the Sound. 


The ſame is often done in the Singular Number, when a 
proper Name ends in'(s), as Priamus Daughter, Venus Temple; 
for Priamus's Daughter, or Venus's Temple. Tho' the full 
writing is ſometimes preſerv'd, as King Charles's Court, and 


N pen er Two Names compounded we do fee; 
The firft is always deem'd a Quality. 


his is the other Sort of Qualities, that derive themſelves 
immediately from NAMES ; as Sea. , Self Love, Rie- fp, 


Turkex-Voyage, Sea- Voyage, Home- made, Self- Murder, Manſlaug h- 
ter, Gold- Ring; and this ſort of Pualities Dr. Vallis calls re- 
ſpecki de: in which, almoſt all other reſpects (but thoſe of po/- 
ſeſfrve Qualities) are imply'd; which are yet more diſtincét, 
when they are requir'd to be expreſs'd by Particles. This 
is nothing elſe, but the Name put after the manner of a 


Puality, and join d to the following Word, but this Line or 


Mark 


[3]. Thoſe, who have imagin d | ception of the Uſe of the(s) where 
that this (s) was put in the Place of | there is occaſion, yet we muſt deny 
bis, (the firſt Part being cut off by | that therefore it ought always to 
Apkerefis) and that therefore the | be done, and to ſignify the Abſence 
Note of Apcſftrophe ought always | of his; for it is join'd often to the 
to be expreſsd or underſtood, are | Names of Women, and to Plural 


extremely out of the way in their | Names, where his cannot be ſup- 
Judgment. For tho' we do not de- pos'd t» be, withoit a palpable Sole- 
ny, but the Note of the Apoſtrophe | ciſm 3 and in the Words ours, yours, 
may juftly (ſometimes) be plac'd | therrs, bers, where ſure no body 
I cou'd ever dream that is ſhou'd be. 

H 3 [3] The 


. 


there, to give a more diſtinct per- 
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Mark call'd Hypher, to incorporate it, as it were, into ons 


pn and which is ſometimes done without that thor 


As Qualities from Names, ve ſee, do flow, 

Thus ſome to Pers nal Names we likewiſe owe ; 

As our, ours; their, theirs ; her, hers ; my and mine; 
His, your, yours, and its, and whoſe, thy, and thine. 


Ik heſe are Perſonal Poſſeſſives, and my, thy, her, our, your, 
their, are us'd, when they are join'd to Names, as This is my 
Horſe, This is my Hat. But mine, thine, bers, yours, theirs, are 

us d, when the Name is underſtood ; as Thi, Horſe is mine, 
This Hat is thine ; that is, This Horſe is my Horſe ; This Hat is 
thy Hat, &c. Thus own cannot ow the latter, but the for- 
mer, as we ſay, not yours own, or ours own, but your oxn, and | 
our own. But mine and thine are moſt commonly us'd, when a 
Name follows, that begins with a Vowel; as »wy Arm, or 
mine Arm; thy Aant, or thine Aunt. We ſhall put them all in 


one View, as we have done the Perſonal Names. 
_ : : r wy D 
_ 4 5 3 2 
| S E | vs 
| | 58 |. 88 | 
5 B< | 
2 1 2 3 
| Sing. My Mine 
Ferſ. 1. Plur. , Our Ours 
: f Sing. Thy £ Thane 
| Perl. 2. , Plur. , Your | Yours | 
. 5 His 
of a; ; Sing. : Her | Her: 
Wes: 3 Plur ft Their |. Theirs 


Theſe by no means ſubſiſting by themſelves, nor ſignify- 
ing any thing without Reference to ſome other Name or 
Names, are properly Qualities. [3] 


Ant« 


* . 3 


] The Demonſtratives bis and | For they are not put for a Nane or 
that, and their Plurals, tteſe and | Subſtantive; that is, they do rot 
thoſe, the ſame, and the Relative or | ſupply the Place of a Name (as 5 
Interrogative «ovbich, are by no | effential to a Proname, and which 

means Pronames, but Adje&ives, | the very Denomination of the 
| , 


- 


—— 
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| © Another Sort of Qualities there are, 

* Which being, doing, ſuffering, declare, 
am And Time imply, as preſent, paſt, to come, 
In ſome more plainly, more obſcure in ſome, 
In (ing) it ends, when doing is expreſs'd, 
Id, t, n, when ſuffering's confeſi d. 


F | 

*F Theſe Qualities are, what the old GRAMMARIANS 

i} eall'd Participles, and a modern Author has contint'd under that 
„Name, notwithſtanding what Mr Fohn/on, Scioppius, and others 
9 have urg d; but without any Reaſon produc'd for ſo doing. 
* But we bein convinc'd, that thoſe Reaſons are not to be an- 
„fer d, beſides ſeveral more, which might be produc'd ; as. 
* Words which ſignify Time, Action, &c. and yet are allow'd, on 
1 all Hands, not to be either Participles, or of Affirmation, ven- 
ys ture to call them Qualities. | 


| We have not in the Verſe ſaid any thing of the Ending when 
tit betokens Being, becauſe that is confin'd to that one Word, and 
therefore needs no Rule; and is only being and been. I being 
fiel, ſent for a Doctor. I have been à Soldier. It ſignifies doing 3 
as, [am hearing @ Song; Twas tuning my Harpficord. It ſigni- 
| fies e fering; as, I was beaten, I was abus d; and the like. [4] 


( 


Word demonſtrates to be neceſſary | The Word own very often em 
to it) but they are added to Names |. phatically ſubjoin'd to Names and 
er Subpantives, as the Qualities | Pronames, is likewiſe an Adjective; 
er Adiectives are: as this Man, | as your own Horſe, my own Goods, 
that Man, the ſame Man, If they | Alexander's own Sword. : 
ever occur without their Names or The Word ſelf, tho plac'd by 
Subſtantives, which they often do, | ſome among the Pronames (becauſe 
the SubPantives are always under- | tis generally render'd into Latin 
ſtood ; thus we ſay, one, all, many, | by the Word ipſe) is yet plainly a 
ethers, the Learned, the Unlearned, | Subſlantive or Name, to which 
& omitting or leaving out the Sub- | there is ſcarce any Word directly 
Pantives or Names, and yet theſe | anſwers in the Latin; that which 
|  AdjeAives are not put into the | comes neareft to it is Perſona, or 
Number of Pronames. = Propria Perſona; as thyſelf, y- 
Which, is the ſame in both Num- | /elf, ourſelves, ' yourſelves, bimſelf, 
bers, and is us'd, when we ſpeak of | it/elf, themſelves, are we confeſs 
Things, as wvho and wwhom, are when | us'd for h1isſelf, itſelf, theirſebves z - 
we talk of Perſons. but inter poſing own, we ſay bis ozone 
We muſt obſerve, that what is | ſelf, its owwnſelf, their ownſelves. 
vs'd Adjectively, when it ſignifies | In the ſame Senſe we meet in the 
Qualis, and is in a Queſtion, as in | Greek Poets, e By as Biyuparog 
what Man ? that is, what kind of [as Gi "Hpaxrayiu or HparAzocc, 
Man, or in Number the firſt, ſecond, | Hercules ipſe, Hercules bimſeſſ, 
and that is often us'd for wobich, and | Hercules bis ownſelf. I; 
ſo is an Adfective. [4] The time, that is moe 
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(A), (an), and (the), abe Qualities may name, 
Becauſe their Uſe and Nature are the ſame. 


Theſe Yigns of Names (a) and (the), have the Nature of 
valities, for they are added to Names, nor ſubſiſt or convey 
any. Idea without them, and pay the ſame Attendance on the 
Names. oh , | 
The Uſe of theſe Signs are worthy Remark ; for (a) before 
a Conſonant, and (an) before a Vowel, extend the Signification | 
of a Name to any one, and ſo to all, one by one, of its Kind; 


- 


but (the) reſtrains it to ſome Particular, and by that means 1 


makes a Common Equivalent to a Proper Name. 


But fince theſe Signs don't Individuals Sau, 
They ne er before a Proper Name can go; 7 
Mor before Pers nal Names and Qualities, 4 

Nor when the Thing in general aue expreſs, Ci 

Nor before Names of Virtues, Herbs and Vicſe. 

But theſe Signs, not denoting Individuation, are not ſet be. 
fore Proper Names, as Peter, Son, William, &c. Nor before 
Perſonal Names or Qualities. Nor are they us'd, when the 
Name expreſſes the Thing in general; as we ſay, Man Gig 
mortal, /zon fades away and dies; not the, or a Man; and we 
 fay, Virtue conſiſts in the Mean, not a, or the Virtue, &c. 
Theſe Signs ſignifying Particularity, we ſay, the Fuſtice of Cod, 
fence that is particular. Nor are they ſet before the particu- 
lar Names of Virtues or Vices, or Herbs, Metals, &c. as we 


. 


G e Y% 0 A = ©» tc 


- tay, not a Temperance, a Sloth, a Hyſſop, a Thyme. 

+ (4) and {es ) ſometimes ſignify oe, As all t a Man [ 5 
De is a Demonſtrative, and ſignifies the ſame as that, but 

leſs emphatically. It denotes. the Determination of one or 


this fort of Quality or Adjefive is 
generally obſcure in Engli/fþ, and 


rather plac'd in the Word of Afrr- 


mation, which is generally plac'd 

with it; but in the Latin we agree 

with Mr. Johnſon againſt Sane- 

tius, That the Time is fignify'd pret- 

2 by the Participle. 

Is] Names generally ſignify 

Things in a general and unlimited 

Senſe, but Sign, or Articles (as 
ſome call them) reſtrain and deter- 
mine the Signification of Names, 

and apply them to a particular | 
Thing. If we ſay, tis a Happineſs 


more, 


to be King, tis an uncertain, wan- 
dring and undetermin'd Word; but 
if you add (ebe) to it, and fay, 415 4 
Happineſs to be the King, it deter- 


mines it to be the King of the Peo- 
ple mention'd before. So that thęſe 


little Signs contribute much to -the 


Clearneſs of Diſcourſe, 


The Latins have none of theſe 
Signs or Articles, - whence Scali- 
ger falſly concluded, that they wer? 
uſeleſs; but he is indeed a Critic 
that very often is in the wrong: 
And here tis plain from the In- 
ſtances given, that they are neceſſa- 


eren 
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Iuore, to which the general Word is actually apply'd. Thus 
ue uſe the Word Earth, when we deſign the Species or Ele- 


of ment; but the Earth, when we mean the Globe of the Earth 
vey Whwhich is a certain determin'd Individual) is plac'd with 


both in the Singular or Plural Number, becauſe we may ſpeak 
determinately of one, as well as more Individuals. _ 

As neither of theſe are fix'd to a Word of @ genear! Signifi- 
cation, or proper Name, ſo are they not us d when any other 


d; Osality is preſent, that virtually contains em; as, a Man, one 
ins Man, ſome Man, any Man; the World, this World; for here one, 


ume, any, this, certainly imply a and 2he. 3 
IF There are, beſides, ſome particular phraſes, as many a Man, 
newer a Man, which differ from many Men, no Men, as every 
Ilan from all Men; the former ſignify many Men, all Men, 
10 Mer, ſeparately, or taken diſtinctly ; the latter conjunctly, 
or collectively. Nor are the following abſolutely unlike theſe, 
when (after ſuch, and the Particles of Compariſon, as, /o, too, 
and ſcarce any others) the Quality (a) is interpos'd between 
the Name and its Quality, (which is uſually put after it) as, 
ie Wi Such a Gift is too ſmall a Reward for ſo great a Labour, and as 


S great a Benefit. 

e 3 n 
c. When QUALITIES for NAMES aue &er find ſet, 
4, They then the Properties of NAMES wwill get. | 
99 te . | 

ve 


Qualities are ſometimes put for Names, and then they aſ- 
| ſume their Rights and Properties; tho ſome contend, that 
the Names are always underſtood, tho not expreſs'd to make 
em ſubſiſt in good Senſe, DAY e e 


ry to the avoiding Ambiguities. The] In fine, the Articles or Signs are 
„Cel have one 8,4, 73. Tho" | not put to the Rualities or Adjece 
it I theſe Signs ſhou'd not be put before | tives, becauſe they muſt receive 
4 proper Names for the Reaſon gi - their Determination from other 
i ven, yet the Greeks do ſometimes | Names or Subſtantives, Or when 
put the Article to the Proper Names | we find them fet before Nualities, 
| of Men, as 5 O.Afrrog, and the | or Adjefives; as the Black, the 
* Ttalians do it cuſtomarily, as J A- I bite, &c. then are they ſet for 
71% Il Tafſo, T Arifatle, which | Names, or Subſtantively : The 
e the French imitate in thoſe Fords bite means as much as teneſs, 
b or Names, which are purely of Ira - or elſe the Subflantive is under- 
145 Original, but in none elſe ; and | ſteod ; as the Black is the black 
Ve Put them to ames of Ri- Mark or Spt. A 
ü, the Thames, the On, the i | 
% 


| Rbing &c, | 


* 
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Moſt ee, by Two Degrees do riſe, © 
Or fall as much in Number, Bulk, or Price ; 
. By adding to its End or, er, or eſt, Bhs 
Which by ſome little Words is el/e expreft; 
A, wile, wiſer, wiſeſt, and tnoft wife  _. 
But (very) oft the Place of (molt) ſupplies. 


 Dualities have yet another Difference from Names, fo 
they admit by the Variation of their Endings, or by the 
Addition of ome little Words, Degrees of Compariſon. Por 
ſignifying Manners, or Qualities, they naturally muſt be of MY 
' ſeveral Degrees, which increaſe twice, by adding (er) to the a 
_ QUALITY it ſelf, and (ef). Fair is the Qualit it ſelf; for pr 
Example its % Riſing or Degree is Fairer; and the next, 
beyond which there's none, is faireſt. Theſe again are formed 
by little Words, without altering the Ending or Termination 
of the Qxality; as, fair, more fair, maſt or very fair. Y 
All Words therefore, whoſe Signification will admit Increaſt, 
and n good Senſe will ſuffer theſe Words (nere, 
mat, or vem] before em, are Qualities, that have their De. I 
grees of Compariſon, or of Increaſe and DecreafſfſdG. 


* 


Theſe Three alone irregular are found, 

. "Good, bad, and little, alter Name and Sound, 
Theſe Three have an e Manner of being compared, 
as good, better, beft ; bad, or ill; worſe (and worſer) auorſt; little, 


25 (or teffer) leaſt: To which add mucb, (or many) more, 


But chere are ſome Qualities, before which you cannot in 
good Senſe put more, or moſt, as all, ſome,: any, &c. for ve 
cannot ſay, more all, moſt all, &c. Much, more, and moſ, 
when they are joined to Names of the Singular Number, 
fort Quantity ; as much, more, moſt Wine: But when the Þ 
Name Join'd to them is of the Plural Number, they ſignify 
Number, as muab, more, and mot, Company; but much ü 
d into mamy, when- Numbers are ſigniſied. Thus tbe 
<p 9 ALL, join'd with a Name of the Singular Number, 
| Hates to Quantity, as all the Mine: but with a Name of the 
Plural Number, it 2 Number, as all the Children. Ever) 
a 
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v * . * 
\ Of AFFIRMATIONS., 
for . g | 
the Thus | 0549 0 | | 
For TIIXI/ E come now to that Part of Speech, which is the 
e of ff Soul of a Sentence, for without this a Sentence 
the ¶ Fannot ſabfiſt 3 ſince nothing can be ſpoken, that is affirm'd 


for r deny'd, without it. The Latins call this Part of Speech 
ext, WW/erbam, from whence our Egli Grammarians very awkard- 
md Wy have borcrow'd Verb, which all other Nations, that borrow 


rom the Latin, call in their own Tongue Ford, for that is 


Pei, tho? it would have been more eaſy and obvious to the 


it is expreſs'« 
kind do affirm Something of Something; as will be plain from 
the Notes on this Head. | . 6 


* 


K | [#] 4 


[1] We have thus far explain'd | Subject, as round. And beſides theſs 
- in thoſe Words, which fignify the | two Terms, there is in that Propo- 


we Objects of our Thoughts, to which | fition another Word, which is the 


Windecd the Prepoſitions and Adverbs Connection of thoſe two Terms, and 
fi belong, tho' the Order of the Text | which is properly the Action of the 


cr, bas poſtpon'd em: We now come | Mind, which affirms the Attribute 


the to confider thoſe Words, which ſig- of the Subject. Men are therefore 
if Lnify the Manner, as Verbs, or Afir- | under an equal Neceſſity of invents 
is nens, CorunBions, or joining | ing Words, that mark and denote 
Words, and Interject ions. : the Affirmation, which, is the prin- 

The Knowledge of the Nature of | cipal Manner of our Thoughts, as to 
the Verb, or Affirmation, depends | invent thoſe, which mark the Obs 


ning of theſe Notes on Words, and | neQtive Term is what is generally 
| of LEN (as when I fay, the Earth an AFFIRMATION, fince its 


is roung) neceſſarily implies two | chief Uſe is to fignify the Affirmati- 
Terms, one call'd the SUBJECT, on; that is, to ſhew, that the Diſ- 


which is the Thing of which the | courſe in which this Word is us'd, is 
; Affrmation is made, as the Earth; | the Diſcourſe of a Man, who not only 
and the other the ATTRIBUTE, | conceives Things, but judges, and 
Which js, what is affirm'd of the j affirms ſomething of em; WE 


"CLAP. VN 1 


he plain Engle of Verbum: The Word was us'd by way of 
Eminence; but if our Grammarians had us'd Vord inſtead of 


Learner's Memory and Underſtanding, yet it would require a 

Wong Explanation of its Nature, as a Part of Speech, nothing 

Jof that being contain'd in its Name; but the very Eſſence of 
f in the Term Afir mation, fince all Words of this 


on what has been ſaid at the begin- jets of em. And this third Con- 


| that is, that the Judgment we make | call'd a Verb, but more intelligibly 
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the Verb, or Affirmation is diſtin- 


id from ſome Names and Qua- 
ities, which fignify Affirmation 
likewiſe ; as Afrrmans, Afirmatic, 
becauſe they do not fignify, that the 
Thing is become the Obje& of our 
Thoughts, by the Reflection of the 
Mind, and therefore do not mark, 
that he who uſes thoſe Words af- 
firms, but only, that he barely con- 
teives an Affirmation. 


We have ſaid, that the chief Uſeof 


the Verb, is to fignify the Afirma- 
tion, becauſe we ſhall ſee, that the 
Verb is likewiſe made uſe of, to 
fGgnify other Motions of the Soul, as 
to defire, to pray, to command, &c. 
but it is only by changing the In- 
flection, and the Mode. We ſhall 
at preſent only conſider the Verb in 
its chief Uſe and Signification, 
which is that which it has to the 
Indicative, or firſt State, Mode or 
Manner. 2 

According to this Senſe, it m-y 
be ſaid, that the Verb or Affirmation 
out to have no other Uſe, but the 
marking the Connection we make 


in our Minds, between the Terms of 


2 Propofition, Thus there is only 
the Verb eſſe, to be, (which is call'd 
a a Verb Subftantive) that remains in 
this Simplicity: And further, we 
may fay, that even this Verb is pro- 
 perly thus fimple, only in the third 
Perſonof the Preſent Tenſe or Time, 
eff, is, and on certain Occaſions : 
For as Men naturally incline to 
orten their Expreſſions, they have 
always join'd to the Affirmation 
other Significations in the fame 
Ward. 1, They have join'd that 
of ſome Attribute, by which means 
two Words then make a Propoſi- 
tion; as when I ſay, Petrus vivit, 
Peter lives, becauſe the Word vi vit 
{or lives) includes both the Affirma- 


tion, and Attribute of being alive, 


fince it is the ſame thing to, ſay, 
Peter lives, and Peter is living; 
_ thence ariſes the great Diverſity of 


Verbs, in every Language; where 


as if the general Signification of the 
Affirmation were only given to the 


Verb, without joining any d 
cular Attribute, — — 2 
need of more than one Verb in 9 
Language, which is that we cal 
Subſtantive. ; 

2dly, They have join d the Sub. 


ject of the Propoſition on certain 


Occaſions, ſo that two Words (nay 
even one) may make an intire Pro- 
poſition 3 two Words, as ſun: Hen, 


nification of the Proncun, or Perſo- 
nal Name, Ego, I; which is the 
Subject of the Propofition. And in 


ſition; as vivo, 


am fitting : And hence comes the 


nerally in Verbs. 

34y, They have alſo join d a Re- 
lation to the Time with reſpect to 
the Thing affirm'd 5 ſo that one 
Word (as cœnaſti) ſignifies that I 
affirm to him, to whom I ſpeak, the 
Action of ſupping, not for the pre- 
ſent Time, but the paſt, Thor bf 


ſupp d. And from hence the Verhs 


derive their Diverfity of Times, (or 
as the Vulgar has it, Tenſes) which 
is alſo generally common to all 
Verbs, or Words of Affirmation, 


tions, join'd in the ſame Word, i 
what has hinder'd a great many, 
otherwiſe of very good Capacities, 
from rightly underſtanding the Na- 
ture of the Verb ; becauſe they have 
not conſider'd it according to what 


is eſſential to it, which is the Affir · 


mation, but according to the vai - 
ous Relations accidental to it, 282 
Verb, or Word of Affirmation. 


Thus Ariftotle, confining himſelf 


to the third Signification, added to 
that which is eſſential to it, define 
a Verb, Vox fignificans cum Ten- 
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becauſe ſum. not only fignifies the 
Affirmation, but includes the Sg. WY 


our own Tongue we always expreg | 
it, I am a Man. gat 
likewiſe expreſs an intire Propo- 
ſedeo, &c. For 
theſe Verbs inelude both the Afir. 
mation and the Attribute, as we : 
have already ſaid z and being in the 
firſt Perſon, they include the Sub- 
ject likewiſe, as, I am living; 1 


One Word may 


Difference of Perſons, which is ge- 


4 


The Diverſity of theſe Significa- i 


1 


Principle 


n a Word, that fignifies with 
1 7 es, "as Buxtorfius, adding 


it the ſecond, ' defines it, Fox" 
5 ilis cum Tempore, & Perſona ; 
ird that bas divers Inflections 
with Time and Perſon. 

Others have confin'd themſelves 
tothe firſt Signification, added to the 
Eſſential, which is that of the At- 


S tribute ;- and conſidering, that the 


Attributes Men have join'd to the 


- Affirmation in the ſame Word, are 


commonly ARives and Paſſives, have 


thought the Eſſence of a Verb con- 


ſiſts in ing the Actions and 
. in fine, Julius Sca- 
liger thought, that he had di cover d 
2 great Myſtery in his Book of the 
s of the Latin Tongue, by 
faying, that the Diſtinction of 


: I ' Things into permanentes S uen- 


nor what paſſes 


tet, Things 2 or 1 ng, or 

t, and paſſing, or that paſs away, 
—_ — Original of the Diſtin- 
Aion of Names, or Nouns and Verbs 


| or Affirmations z fince Na mes are 


to fiznify the former, and Verbs the 
latter. But we may eaſily perceive 
that theſe Definitions are falſe, and 


do by no means explain the true 


Nature of the Verb. | | 
The manner of the Connection of 
the two firſt ſhew it ſufficiently, be- 
cauſe tis not there expreſs'd what 
the Verb ſignifies, but only that 
with which it ſigniſies, viz. Cum 


Tempore, cum Perſona; the two 


latter are ſtill worſe, having the 


two great Vices of, Definitions, 
which is to agree negue omni, ne- 


gue foli, For there are Verbs which 


ſignify neither Actions nor Paſſions, 
| away, as exiſtit, 
guleſcit, friget, alget, tepet, calet 
albet, og clarer, '&c. of which 
we. may have occafion to ſpeak elſe- 


where. Re | 
There are Words, which are not 


Verbs, that fignify Actions and Paſ- 


ions, and even Things tranfient, ac- 


cording to Scaliger's Definition. 
For tis certain, that Participles 


{or Qualities deriv'd from Verbs) 


| 


Participle. 


de true Nouns, and yet thoſe of | 


28”. - 
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85 
Verbs active, ſignify Actions, and 
thoſe of Verbs paſſive Paſſions, as 
much as the Verbs themſelves from 
which they are form'd ; and there 
is no Reaſon td pretend, that fluens 
does not fignify a Thing that paſſes, 
as well as fluit, To whi h may be 
added againſt the two firſt Defini- 
tions of the Verb, that the Partici- 
ples ſignify alſo with Time, there 
being a preſent, a paſt, and a future, 
eſpecially in the Latin and Greek, 
Ec. And thoſe who (not without 
Reaſon) believe, that a Yocative 
Caſe is truly the ſecond Perſon, 
eſpecially when it has a different 
Termination from the Nominative, 
will find, that on that Side there 


wou'd be but a Difference of the 


more, or the leſs, between the Par- 
ticiple and the Verb. And thus the 
eſſential Reaſon, why a Participle 
is not a Verb, is, that it does not 
fignify the Affirmation; whence it 
comes that to make a Propoſition, 
which is the Property of the Verb, 
the Participle muſt add a Verb, that 
is, reſtore that which was taken a- 
way, by turning the Yerb into the 
For how comes it that 
Petrus vivit, Peter lives, is a Pro- 
poſition ; and Petrus wivens, Peter 
living, is hot ſo, unleſs eft, is, be 
added, as Petrus eft viuens, Peter is 
living, but becauſe that Affirmati- 
on (which is in vivit) was taken a- 
way by making the Participle vi- 
vens ? Whence it appears, that the 
Affirmation, that is, or is not found 
in a Word, makes it to be, or not 
to be a Verb. „ 


Upon which we may obſerve . 


paſſant, that the Infinitive Mode or 
Form, or Mood, which is very often 
a Noun or Name, (as when we ſay 
in French, le Botre, le Manger) is 

different from Participles, the Par- 


ticiples being Noun Adjectives, or 


what we call Qualities : But the 
Infiritive Moods are Noun. Sub- 
ftantives, or Names made by Ab- 
ſtraction of thoſe Adjectives; in 
the ſame manner as of Candidut, 
Candor is made, and of n zee, 
1 Mbite- 
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eneſs. Thus rubet, a Verb, ſig- 


Mbit 
nifies is red, including the Affirma- 
tion and the Attribute; rubens, the 


Participle fignifies only Red, with- 
out Affirmation, and Rubere taken 


for a Neun, fignifies Redneſs. 

It ſhou'd, therefore, be allow'd a 
conſtant Rule, that conſidering fim- 
ply what is effential to a Verb, the 


only true Definition is wox A 
at 


cans Affirmationem, a Word : 


fignifies an Affirmation, fince we 


can find no Word, that marks an 
Affirmation, but what is a Verb; 
nor any Verb but what marks it (at 
leaſt) in the Indicative, or fir/# 
Mod: And there can no manner of 

doubt be made, that if a Word were 
invented, as eff wou'd be, which 
ſhould always mark the Affirma- 
tion, without having any Difference 
of Time or Perſon 3 fo that the Di- 


verſity of Perſon ſhou'd be mark'd 


only by Nouns or Names, and Pro- 
names or Per ſanal Names, and the 


Diverſity of Times by Adverbs or 


added Words, (as in Engliſh) it 


wou'd however be a true Verb. As 
in the Propoſitions, which the Phi- 


loſophers call eternally true, as Gd 


is infinite, Body is diviſible, the 
Whole is greater than its Parts; the 


Word (is) implies only the fimple | 


Signification, without any Rela- 


tion to Time, becauſe it is true 


to all Times, and without our 


Minds ſtopping at any Diverſity of 


5 erfons, 
'Thus the Verb (according to what 
is eſſential to it) is a Word that ſig- 
nifies Affirmation. But if we 
would join its principal Accidents, 
it may be thus defin'd, Yox fighfi- 


cans  Afirmationem, cum Deſigna- 
tione Perſonæ, Numeri & Tempo- 
ris, a word which ſignifies Affirma- 


tion with the Deſignation of the 


Perſon, Number and Time, which 


agrees properly with the Verb Sab- 
ant ive. But for the others, in as 
much as they differ by that Union 


Men have made of the Afrrmation 


with cert in Attributes, they may 
be thus defin'd, Vox fignificans Af- 
- - irmationem alicujus Attributi, 


Fg 


| 


—— 
ii fs: 
tf 3; , 


| cum Defignatione Perſone, Ee. « 


Word fignifying the Affirmation 9 
ſome Attribute, with the Deſizng. 
tion of Perſon, Number and Time, 
We may likewiſe tranſiently ob- 
ſerve, that the Affirmation, (u 
tis conceiv'd) may be the Attri. 
bute of the Verb alſo, as in tie 
Vers Afirmo, which Verb ſignißes WW 
Two Affrmations, one regart; 
the Perſon | ſpeaking, and | 
other the Perſon ſpoken of, whe. | 
ther it be of himſelf, or of ano. 
ther. For when we ſay, Petrus af. 
firmat, it is the ſame as to ſay, Pe. 
trus eff affirmans, and then of Þ 
marks our Affirmation, and the 
Judgment we make concerning Pe. 
ter, and affirmans, that we conceive | 
and attribute to Peter, 
The Verb NEGO (on the con - 
trary) contains by the ſame Re, þ 
fon an Affirmation and Negation. 


For it muſt be farther obſer wd, 


that tho* all Judgments are not 
affirmative, and that there are ſome 
Negatives, nevertheleſs Verbs never 
ſignify any thing of themſelves, 
but Affirmations; Negations are 
only mark'd by Particles, or little 
Words, as non, ne, baud, &c. or 
by Nouns that imply it, as Noll, 
nemo, & c. which being join d to 
Verbs, change the Affirmation into 
a Negation, as, mo Man it imnor. 
tal, Nullum corpus eft indiviſibil, 
Tho' much of theſe Notes, which 
relate to the Knowledge of the 
true Nature of àa Verb, miy 
ſeem to (and indeed in many 


Things do) relate more to the dead 


Languages than. the living, yet 
there is nothing advanc'd which 
will not be uſeful to the Student 
of GRAMMAR, ſince by theſe 
Obſervations he will enter into the 
very Eſſence of the Art, and ſee in 
what it is founded on the Nature 
of Things; and we are very cer- 
ta in, that great Part of theſe Notes 
are | equally advantageous to out 
underſtanding the Nature of our 
own Words, and in what they ar. 
1 on the general Reaſon af 
all Languages, 

6 is [2] W 


the BY 


Which affirms ſome Attribute, with the Deſignation of Time, 
Number, and Perſon, expreſſing being, doing, or ſuffering, or the 
Want of them, or the like. | 


AM 4firmations affirming in Time, this Time is exprefs'd 

either by different Endings, as Love, low'd, or loved; burn, 

bur d, or burned; or by putting other Affirmations before 
them, which alſo . expreſs the Manner of the Affirmation, as 
have, Hall, will, might, wou'd, Sou , & c. as will be ſeen in 


love ; the ſecond is the ee as 10d: All other Times are 
| EXPT els'd by the *foreſai ; > 


|-- 6, I, thou, he, we, ye, and they conft/5. 


che Perſonal Names J, thou, he, in the Singular, and We, .ye, 
or you, and they, in the Plural Number; the two. firſt reach- 

| 05 only themſelves, the third all other Names, becauſe all 
other 


Time; and loved, thou lovedſt, he lowed in the paſſing Time; 
| the Soldier fights, God prevails. I lor e, beſides the firſt Per- 
_ lon; denotes. the Time when 7 lowe, that is, the preſent Time 


Paling, as I loved, led d, or did Ive. 
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[2] 4 Affirmation (as the Word dbes h 
Something affirms, and does Number know, 


[3] 4rd Time and Perſon ; wwhether it expreſs 
Action, Being, Paſſion; or their want confe/+. 


An Affirmation is a Part of Speech (as the Word imports) | 


- Tavo Times the Engliſh Language only Enowws, 
Me firſt the preſent, next the paſſing /poavs : 
And they by different Endings are made known 
By adding (d), or (ed), are moſtly ſhown ; | 
De preſent Love, the paſling lov'd does make, 
Or elſe ſome other Affirmations tale | 
Before it, which its different Times. declare, | 
And inthe Rules of Affirmation bare. 


the Sequel. e 3 | 
In Enghſo we have but two Times diſtinguiſh'd by the 
different Endings ; the preſent is the Affirmation it ſelf, as 7 


ords. 
Ns Perſonal Names the Perſons do expreſs, 
With theſe their various Endings too agree, 


A we by love, loveſt, and loves may /ee. 
The Perſons of the Affirmation are always expreſs'd by 


4 AMES. are of the third Perſon. They alſo vary their 
— in the ſecond, and third Perſon Singular; as I love, 
thou” loweſt, he loves; we, ye, and they love, in the preſent 


* 


n 


when Tam ſpeaking 3 but by adding (d, it ſignifies the Time 
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[2] We have in the * foregoing 
Notes obſerv'd, that the Diverſity of 
Perſons and Numbers in Afirma- 
tions or Verbs, proceeds from the 
Joining in the ſame Word the Sub- 
Ject of the Propoſition, at leaft on 

certain Occaſions to the Afirma- 
tion proper to the Verb, to ſhorten 
the Expreſſion, (tho' this will not 
hold in moſt Modern Tongues, at 
Jeaſt in none which want Variety 
of Terminations, ) to diſtinguiſh the 


Perſons, (which we do by Perſonal 


Names) for when a Man fpeaks of 
himſelf, the Subject of the Propoſi- 
tion is the Proncun or Perſonal 
Name, of the firſt Perſon Ege, I; 
and when he ſpeaks of him to 
whom he addreſſes himſelf, the Sub · 
ject of the Propoſition is the Pro- 
noun of the ſecond Perſon Ju, thou, 
Jeu. 8 
Now that he may not always be 
oblig'd to uſe theſe Pronouns, it has 
been thought ſufficient to give to 
the Word which ſignifies the Af- 
firmation, a certain Termination, 
which ſhews that it is of himſelf a 
Nen ſpeaks, and that is what is 
cail'd the firſt Perfon of the Verb, 
as Hideo, I ſee. e 
The ſame is done with reſpect to 
him, to whom a Man addreſſes him- 
ſelf; and this is call'd the fecond 
Perſon, wides, thou ſeeft, or you ſee, 
And as theſe Pronouns have their 
 Plurals, that ſignify more than one, 
as when a Man talking of himſelf 
* Joins others, as vs, we; or of him, 
to whom he ſpeaks, by joining o- 
thers, 3s you, to two different Ter- 
minations in the Latin, are join'd 
to the Plural, as vid. mus, de ſee, 
widetis, you ſee, | 
But becauſe often the Subject of 
the Propoſition is neither a Man's 
ſelf, nor the Perſon to whom he 
ſpeaks, *tis neceſſary not only to 
reſerve theſe two Terminations to 
*Khoſe two Perſons, but that a third 
be made to be join'd to all other 
Subjects of a Propoſition. And this 
is whatis calF'd the third Perſon, as 
well in the Singular Number, as 
Plural; tho“ the Word Perſon 


properly agrees only to ration 
and intellectual Beings, and jy 
proper but to the Two former 
fince the third is for all other Sorts 
of Things, and not for Perſons only, 
By that we ſee, that naturally what 
we call the third Perſon ought to 
be the Theme of the Verb, as it is 
alſo in all the Oriental Tongues; 
for it is more natural, that the 
Verb ſhould ſignify properly the Af- 
firmation, without making any Sub- 
ject in particular, and that after. | 
wards it be determin'd by a new In- 
flection, to include the firſt or {. 
cond Perſon for a Subject. | 

This Diverſity of Terminations i 
for the firſt Perſon ſhews, that the 


| Ancient Languages had a great deal 


of Reaſon not to join the Pronouns 
of the firſt and ſecond Perſon to the | 


cular Confiderations) contenting | 
themſelves to ſay, video, vides, vi- 
demus, widetis, hecauſe theſe Ter- 
minations were originally invented 
for this very Reaſon, viz. to avoid 
Joining the Pronouns to the Verbs; 
Vet all t vulgar or living Langua · 
ges, and ours | eſpecially, always 
join them to their Verbs; for we 
ſay, I ſee, thou ſeeft, or you ſee, we 
ſee, &c. the Reaſon of which may 


| be, or rather plainly is, that cur 


Verbs have no diſtin Terminati- 
ons to expreſs the Perſons: without 
them. ; ; f 

But beſides theſe two Numbers, 
Singular and Plural, which are in 
Verbs as well as Nouns, the Greets | 
have a Dual Number, wow is 

r only to two; but this is not 

3 made uſe of, as the 
other two. | 

The Oriental Languages thought 
it proper to diſtinguiſh, when the 
Affirmation related to the one, 0! 
the other, and to the Maſculine, or 
Feminine; for this Reaſon they 
gave the ſame Perſon of the Verb 
two Terminat ions to expreſs 
two Genders, which indeed is 2 
great help in avoiding Zquivoce!. 
| [3] The Signification of the 


| Time, is another Thing, which we 


Verb, but very rarely (and on parti- 


| ifying theſe ſeveral Times, which 
| * Grammatians ha ve by | 


F paſt or done, or indefinitely, that it 


But this holds truer in the French 


cette Nuit, &c. 


| which marks the Thing about to be 


to dv it: And we may alſo mark 
2 Thing, that is ſimply to happen, 


5 Times, or Tenſes of Verbs, conſider- 


Cauſe it hbeen thought fit to mark- 
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id to be join'd to the Aﬀir- 
by of the Verb; for the Affir- 
mation is made according to diffe- 
rent Times, ſince we may affirm a 
Thing is, was, or evill be : whence 
other Inflections are given to Verbs, 


But there are but three Simple Ten- 
x, or Times, the Preſent, as amo, 
1 love ; the Paſt, as amavi, I have 
led; and the Future, as amabo, 
Iwill (or ſhall) love. { 
But becauſe-in the Paſt one may 
mark, that the Thing is but Juſt 


was done 3 it from this proceeds 
that in the greateſt Part of the Vul- 
gar Languages there are two Sorts 
of Preterits or Paſt Times, one that 
marks the Thing to be preciſely 
done, and is therefore call'd Defi- 


nite ; as, I bave written, I bave | 
ſaid; and the other that marks or 


denotes - it dene indeterminately, 
and therefore call'd Indefinite, or 
Aoriſus, as, I wrote, I went, J 
din d; Which is properly only ſpoke 
of a Time, at leaſt of a Day's Di- 
ſtance from that, in which we ſpeak. 


Language, than in any other ; for 
in that they ſay, Fecrivis bier, I 
wrote Ter day, but not F*ecrivis 
ce Matin, nor Pecrinis cette Nuit, 
but Jay eerit ce Matin, I ay ecrit 
The Future will alſo admit of 
the ſame Differences; for we may 
have a Mind to denote or mark a 
Thing that is ſuddenly to be. 
Thus the Greeks have their Paulo- 
ben future, dA |  pdaruy, 


done, as Tomjlofadty I am about 
at, von., I will do it; amabo, I 
vi lo,. 5 

This is what we may ſay of the 


ing em ſimply in their Nature, as 
Preſent, Paſt, and Future. But be 


theſe Tenſes, with a Relation to an” 


other by one Word, other Infle- 
ctions have been invented in the 
Verbs or Affirmations, which may 
be call'd the Compound Tenſes, or 
Times, 8 

The firſt is that which marks 
the Paſt, in relation to the Preſent, 
and tis call'd the Preterimperfect 
Tenſe, or Time, becauſe it marks 


as done, but as imperfect, and pre- 
ſent, with reſpect to a Thing which 
is already nevertheleſs paſt, Thus 
when I ſay, Cum intravit cœnabam, 
I was at ſupper when be enter d, 
the Action of Supping is paſt in 
reſpect of the Time, of which 1 
ſpeak, but I mark it as. preſent in 
reſpet of the Thing, of which 1 


Aa one, © 


The ſecond Compound Time, or 


the paſt, and on that Account is cal- 
led the Preterpluperfe& Tenſe, or 
the Time more than perfectly paſt 3 
Cænaveram, Thad ſupp d: by which 
I denote my Action of ſupping, not 
only as paſt in it ſelf, but alſo as 
paſt in reſpect to another Thing 
which is alſo paſt; as, I bad ſupp'd 
when be enter d; which ſhews my 
Supping was before his Entrance 


which is alſo paſt, 


The Third Compound Time: is 
that which "denotes the Future with 
reſpe& to the Paſt, viz. the Future 
Perfect, as Cænavero, I Hall bave 
ſipp'd; by which I mark my Acti- 
on of Supping as Future it ſelf, and 
Paſs'd in regard to another Thing 
to come, that is to follow, as vuben 
I Hall bave ſupp'd, be will enter; 


(which is not yet come) will be paſt 
when his Entrance (which is alſs 
not yet come) will be preſent. 
Thus a fourth Compound Time 
may be added, that is, that which 
marks the Future with Relation to 


pound Futures, as Compound Prete- 
perhaps the ſecond Future of the 


13 Ereels 


4x 


not the Thing ſimply and properly 


ſpeak, which is the Entrance of ſuch 


Tenſe, is, that which doubly marks 


which is to ſay, That my Supper 


the Preſent, to make as many Com- 


rits, or Paſt Times, or Tenſes ; and 
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[A] The following Nine are of moſt general Uſe, 
And various Meanings in the reſt produce; 
. Do, will, and ſhall, muſt, ought, and may, 
Have, am, or be, this Doctrine will diſplay. 
For theſe Neceſſity, or Pow'r, or Will, 
And Time, or Duty are expreſſing ſtill. 


Of Affirmations, the following Nine are moſt generally us, 
being placed before all other Affirmations, to ſignify their 
Time, Power, Will, Liberty, Neceſſity, Duty, c. Of theſe 
therefore, it is neceſſary we firſt treat. „ 


Do abes the Preſent Time æuith Force expreſs, 
And did the Paſling ſhews us with no leſs. 


Do is, and denotes the preſent Time, which in the paſſing 
Time changes its Ending into id: Both theſe are us'd to 
expreſs their ſeveral Times with the greater Force, Diſtinction, 


it, for then tis but imperfectly paſt, or paſſing. 
Endings of this Affirmation, are, I do, thou deft, he dbes, ſingu- 
lar; we, ye, and they do, plural. 8 e 
When 40 ſignifies Action, as, I do ſuch a Thing, it admits 
theſe other A ffirmations before it, to denote its Time and 
Manner of doing. W711 does the ſame, when it ſignifies avi 
ling, as, 1 will this to be done; tho' this is ſeldom found in our 
preſent way of Writing. | 7 
Will zs the preſent Time, and wou'd the paſt, 
But before other Affirmations caſt 5 
The Time to come by both ts ftill expreſs'd. 


123 ** 
171 
ES 


Greeks mark this in its Origin, 
_ whence it comes, that it almoſt al - 
ways preſerves the Figurative of the 
: Preſent ;. nevertheleſs in the Uſe of 
it, it has been confounded with the 
former; and even the Latin makes 
'- uſe of the ſimple Future for that; 
as, Cum cœnavero intrabis, You will 

enter when I bave ſupp d; by 
which I mark my Supper as future 


in itſelf, but as prefent when you 


This is what has given Riſe to 


the ſeveral Inflections of Verbs or 
Af mation, that they may diftin- 


in the Tex t. 


upon which we muſt obſerve, that 
the Oriental Tongues have only the 
Paſt and the Future, without any 
of the other Differences of imper- 
feet, preterpluperfet, &c. which 
renders thoſe Languages ſubject to 
great and many Ambiguities, not 
to be met with in others. But theſe 
Differences of the Times (in our 
Tongue eſpecially) are clearly de- 
noted by the Auxiliary Verbs, and 
very few Alterations of the Termi- 
nations, as in Latin; as is ſhewn 


Fl 5 


and Fulneſs; as 1 do lowe, I do not love. Thus did expreſſes | 
the paſſing Time emphatically, except when <vhi/f goes before 
The Perſonal 


guiſh the feveral Times or Ten; 


{33 


lan 3 
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711 is the preſent Time, and cou d the paſt, of this Affirma- 
tion; but they ſignify the Time to come, when they are 
plac d before other Affirmations, as, I will love, I wou'd love. 
Its Perſons are, I will, thou wilt, be will, ſing. we, ye, they will, 
E our. Will implies the Inclination of the Agent. 

\ The ſame Rule holds of ſhall, and ſhou'd, we find; 

'* CSince all the Time to come alone intend. _ 


. alis the preſent Time, and hd the paſt ; but it ſigni- 
2 ſies the Time to come, when added to other. Affirmations 3 


as, 1/hall love, Ibo love. Shall is ſometimes left out, as, 
If he write, for I he ſhall write ; if he have written, for if he 
ſhall have written. | 925 


In the firſt Perſon fimply ſhall foretells : 5 5 


| 
| 
i 
: 


ling | In will a Threat, or elſe a Promiſe dwells. 
to Shall ia the Second and the Third does threat; 
- 1 Will imply then foretells the future Feat. 
2 we uſe not Hall and vill promiſcuouſly for one another, 


= for Hall in the firſt Perſon ſimply foretells ; vill implies a 
& Promiſe, or a Threat. In the ſecond and third Perſon, Hall 
| promiſes, or threatens, and wwi// only ſimply foretells ; thus, 
| I ſhall burn, you will, or, thou wilt burn, he will burn, we fall, 
je will, they will burn; that is, I foretel this will be. I will, 
you ſhall, or thou ſhalt ; he ſhall, we will, ye ſhall, they ſhall 
2 ; that is, I promiſe, or engage, that ſuch a Thing Hall 
done. 5 ey | | 
Mod and ford foretels what was to come, but with this 
Difference, wou'd implies the Will and 2 of the A- 
ent; ou d, only the ſimple Futurity ; as, I wou'd burn, I/hou'd 
burn; rather than turn, I wou'd burn; if the Fire were about 
Vill me, I/hou'd burn. „ 
 Shou'd ſeems likewiſe, in many Places, to be the ſame as 
es; i ought ; as, I have been oblig d to Roger, and ſhou'd now return 
* | the Obligation, The Perſons of theſe are, 7 /bou'd, thou ſhou'dPt, 
ay he ſhou'd; I wou'd, thou wou'dſt, he wou'd. Oo 


pe WL 5 * Tou'd, © 

ich 74 e, ye d * 4 
* PETE „, a U d. 

not The Time to come moſt abſolutely note 1 
heſe Both ſhall and will; but wou'd and ſhou'd ds not, 
* But with Condition Time to come expreſs ; 

ni Which Difference they every-where conſtſt. 


. Shall and vill denote abſolutely the Time to come 3. use 
and wo do it conditionally, | N 3 * _ . 


PRE 


11 
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May does the Right, or Poſſibility ; - 
Aud can the Agent's Pow'r to do imply. 1 
May and can, with their paſt or paſſing Times might and cd, 
imply a Power; but with this Diſtinction, ay and mic: 
are {aid of the Right, Poſſibility, and Liberty of doing a Ml 
Thing; can and cou'd of the Power of the Agent; can bam, 
1 cou'd burn, I may burn, I might burn; that is, it is poſſible r 
laauful for me to burn. The Perſons are, I may, thou may}, 
be may; we, ye, and they may. I might, thou might'ſt or yu 
might, he might ; wwe, ye, and they might. I can, thou canſt, he 
can; We, ye, and they can. I cou d, thou coud ſi, he cou'd ; we, e 
and they cou d, May and can are us'd with relation both to BY 
the Time preſent, and to come; cou'd from can, and might 1 
from may, have relation to the Time paſt and to come. 8 


Muſt zhe Neceſſity does till denote, | 
And ſtill the Duty we expreſs by ought. 
Muſt implies Nece/fitry, I muſt burn; ought implies Duty, as, | 
¶ ought to burn. But theſe two Affirmations have only the 
Paten Time, and their Perſons are only expreſs'd by the 
Perſonal Names, for it is now quite obſolete to ſay, thu 
oughte/? 3 for it now changes its Ending no more than muſe. 


Have ( wvhen with Qualities of Suff ring placd) 
| Denotes the Time that perfedthy is paſt ; 
And thus by had is moſt directiy ſboau“s 
De Time, that more than perfectly is gone. 
Shall, and will have, do ſtill the Time declare, 
Dat will be paſt before ſome others are. 5 {| 
Have (join'd to a Quality that ſignifies /u#2ring) denotes Bl 
the Time ore Og Wk is, that itch Hb paſt. Hal 
marks the Time that is more than perfectly paſt, or ſome time 
aſt, that is, at the Time when it was ſpoken of; as, 1 ho«:Þ 
5 77 T had burn'd. Thus Hall have, and aoill hawe buru d 
denote the Time, which will be paſt before another Thing, 
Which is to come, happens, or is. As when I ſhall hate reads 
Page, I will ſhut the Book. The Perſons of theſe Affirmation; 
are, 1 have, thou haſt, he has; we, je, and they have. I had, 
thou hadſt, he had; wwe, ye, or you, and they had. 
N enewver have, Poſſeſſion does denote, 
Theſe Affirmations it admits, elſe not. 


RN” 


When hawe ſignifies Poſſeſſion, as I gave a Horſe, I have 
"Commiſſion, and the like, it admits ſome of the Nine Affirms 
tions we have been treating of before it, to expreſs its Times 


Am 


: Manner, &c. elſe not, 
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Am, or be, fill in their Native Senſe 
Being import; but then they flill diſpenſe 


1 | De Affirmation t the Quality - 

nr Bi (Withoutit bf) that ſuft ring does imph. 

ck An, or be (for they are the ſame) naturally, or in them- 

en ſelves ſignify being: but join'd to, or ſet before a Qualig ſig- 
14 nifying Hering, reſtore the Afirmation of ſuffering, which as 

ay ft, 8.79. 4 „ 

r 5% Ia Qualig it loſt; as / am burn'd, he muſt be burn d. It has 

„ % cherefore a double Formation. | 

11 to Ee, | 8 | 

night In the preſent Time . = rel Ig | 


Twas, Waſi, Was | 
In the paſſing, or paſt Teme der —— 3 
| lam burn d, thou art Burn'd, he is burn d, if Iwere burn d. 
aba burr'd, I have been burn d, I had been burn d, I /houwd-be 
zurn d, I ſhou'd have been burn d. „„ 
All other Eng/ih Afirmations, having no other differing 
tn Endings to fignify all the other different Times, which are 
in Nature, muſt of Neceſſity ſupply that Defect, by making 
© uſe of one or more of theſe Nine foregoing Words; for be- 
ſides the preſent and the paſſing Times, which the Exgliſb di- 
ſtinguiſhes by varying the Ending of the Affirmation, there 
is the future, or Time to come, the Time prefectly pa/?, and 
the Time more than perfectly paſt ; all which theſe little At- 


T firmations eaſily ſupply.” - 
ob pere er thoſe Aﬀirmations do precede, 
1/8 The Endings of the following have no need 
ime Do change at all, but thoſe muſt vary 4 | 


Ve Uſe of Pers nal Endings to fulſ 


Whenever theſe foregoing - Affirmatives are plac'd before 
any others, they not only change their own Per/oxa/ Endings, 
but hinder the following Afirmations from changing theirs, as 
| 1 do love, thou doſt lowe, be does love, wwe, ye, and they do love ; * 
| not I do love, thou doſt loweſt, he does loues, &c. But the Per- 
| ſonal Name is often left out, when the Affirmation implies Ex- 
hortation or Command, as burn, for burn thou, or ye. 

We have ſhewn, that Afirmations form their paſſing Tims 
by adding (d) to the preſent, or by changing (e) into (4) or 
| (ed); as, I lowe, Thw'd or loved; I burn, I burn dor burned ; 

but the (ed) is now almoſt wholly left out, except in winged; 

and a very few more; and therefore it is only on account of 
| ſome old Books, that we mention it here. 
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a W hen the preſent Time ends in 3 4 5 or (t L the a ſing * i N 


Dtiefect is fully ſupply'd by the former Nine little Affirmation 
pf Tune, &c. 5 28 1 | 


a (4) after em; as, p/ac't, fnatch't, ft, waR't, dꝛwelt, ſmelt, 


Geliew'd, &c. from Hve, ſmile, raxe, believe. 


or when (4) and (A) are chang d into (y) or (H, and the foficr 
Sound of (+5) paſſes into their harder, as, felt, delt, dremt, 
ment, left, bereft, . &c. from to fee}, deal, dream, mean, leave, 
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1 


Theſe Perſonal Endings are not only omitted after the 


Affirmations, but after if, that, th, altbo', whether, &c. 


But when the preſent ends in (d) or (t), 
The paſſing Lime the ſame we always ſee. 


* 
Nine 
2 
1 
1 


the ſame ending; as read, ſpread, caſt, hit, knit, and ſome Wi 
others, which are diſtinguiſh'd only by the Pronunciation, tho 
they were doubtleſs of old readed, ſpreaded, caſted, hitied, 
fnitted, &c. And if they were {till ſpelt with a double Con- 
ſonant, it would be much better for the Diſtinction, tho this 


Other E. xceptions to this Rule abe find, 
Which to the following Liſt are moſt conſign d. 


There are ſome A4/irmations, which are irregular in this 
Matter, or are Exceptions to this Rule ; but this Irregularity 
reaches only thoſe, which are Native, and originally E:g- Wl 
8 and of one Syllable, or deriv*d from Words of one 
2. x "ICSD A 
Ike firſt Irregularity, and that which is the moſt general, 
aroſe from our Gaicknef of Pronunciation, by changing the 
Conſonant (d) into (t) as often as by that means the Pro- 
nunciation is made the more expeditious; and indeed ſeems 
rather a Contraction, than an Irregularity ; particularly at- 
ter c, ch, b, % l, p, x 3 and after 5s, and 25, when pronounced 
d; and ſometimes after J, mn, u, r, when a ſhort Vowel Bl 
goes before: for theſe Letters more eaſily admit a (2) than 


inſtead of plac' d, ſiatch d, f d, wak'd, dawwelPd, ſmell d. 

But (4) remains after the Conſonants &, g, v, av, x, , th, 
when they have a ſofter Sound, and when a long Vowel pre- 
cedes I, m, u, r, for they more eaſily unite and incorporate 
with (ad) than (:), becauſe of the like Direction of the Breath 
to the Noſtrils; as you may find in the Notes to this Gram- 
mar on the Formation of thoſe Letters; thus, ivd, ſinil'd, raꝝ a, 


Except when the long Vowel is ſhortned before /, n, u, r; 


ave, &c. 
1 ; * 


But 
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But when (4) or (:) go before, and are join'd by (d) or 
, (in this contracted Form), they incorporate with the 
adical (4) or (t), into one Letter; that is, if (:) be the radi- 
ul Letter, they unite into (?), but if (4) be the radical Let- 
er, then they incorporate into (d) or (t), according as this 
Vor that Letter is the eaſter to be pronounc'd, as read, ded, 
pread, dread, SHred, tread, bid, hid, chid, fed, bled, bred, ſped, 
ſtrid, lid, rid, &c. (which, doubtleſs, were originally, read'd, 
hid d, &c. as it were, read d, bid d, &c.) from to read, lead, 
rtad, bed, dread, bread, bid, hide, chide, feed, bleed, breed, 
eed, ſtride, ſlide, ride, &c. thus, caſt, hurt, coft, burſt, eat, 
. fayeat, fit, quit, ſmit, writ, bit, hit, met, ſhot, &c. (tho? 
perhaps theſe Words wou'd for the Diſtinction of the paſſing 
Time from the preſent, be better ſpelt ; eatt, beatt, bitt, hitt, 
Kc. as it were, eat't, bif't, hit't, &c.) from theſe WORDS, to 
caſt, hurt, coſt, burſt, eat, beat, faveat, fit, quit, ſmite,uwrite, bite, 
it, meet, ſhoot, &c. thus, lent, ſent, rent, girt, &c. for lend'd, 
ſend d, &c. from to lend, ſend, rend, gird, &c. | TH 
= Tho! this Irregularity be ſometimes loft, and the regular 
( * as plac'd, fijb'd, &c. yet tis but ſeldom, and 

in few Words. | „ 


There are not a few other irregular WORDS in the paſſing 
Time, but thoſe, which are more particular and ſpecial, may be 
reduc'd to their Claſſes; as, | 


1. Wort, ſpun, begun, fwam, ſiruck, ſung, flung, flung, 
rung, wrun, ſprung, fooung, drunk, ſunk, ſhrunk, flunk, hung. 
come, run, found, bound, ground, wound; many of them are 
likewiſe ſpelt with (a), as began, /ang, rang, ſprang, drank 
came, ran, and ſore others, tho' not ſo often; from to wing 
Vin, begin, fwim, flrike, flick, fing, ſting, ſling, ring, wwring, 


ring, fwing, drink, fink, ſhrink, ſtink, hang, come, run, fd, 
Lind, grind, Wind, &c. Os | 
2. Fought, taught, raught, ſought, beſought, caught, bought 
8 draught, thought, wrought from to ght, teach, reach, ſeth, be- 
8 /ecch, catch, buy, bring, think, work ; yet ſome of theſe ſome- 
| wer 3 their Regularity ; as reach d, beſeech'd, catch'd, 
wirk'd, & c. | a 


3. Took, ſhook, - forſook, woke, awoke, flood, broke, ſpokes, ll 


W bore, ſore, ſavore, tore, wore, wore, clove, ftrove, throve, draue, 
8 one, roſe, aroſe, ſmate, wrote, bode, abode, roſe, choſe, trod, got, 
| begot, forgot, rod; ſome likewiſe write thrive, riſe, ſmit, 
writ, abid, rid, &c. others form them by (a), as brake, pate, 
bare, ſhare, fware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat, and per- 

| haps ſome others ; but this Way is ſeldom, and very _— 
3 | te; 


Iss read, I 


4 1 . 
} : þ J 
n 
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lite; the preſent Times of theſe Words are, take, /oake, gu 
Jake, wake, awake, fland, break, ſpeak, hear, ſhear, fear, lea, 
evear, weave, cleave, (to cling to), cleave (to ſplit), ri, 
drive, ſhine, riſe, ariſe, ſmite, write, bide, abide, ride, chu | (0 . 
chooſe) tread, beget, forget. © _ 

4. Give, bid, fit, having their paſing Times, gave, ai 

* , 


| A Draw, know, ſnow, grow, throw, blow, crow, fly, ſlay, ſu, 
iy, make their paſing Times, drew, knew, ſnew, (or rather 
facto d,) grew, threw, blew, (or rather 9 ) e. (or rather 
crow'd ;) flew, flew, ſaw, lay, flee (or flye) fled ; from go, went, 
Theſe are all, or the moſt Part at 2 of the moſt Conſe. 
quence of all the irregular WORDS in the Eng/i Tongue, 
| When Affirmations are together joins, 
To fiill betaueen them does its Station find. 


When Two Words of Affirmation come together, before the 

latter the Sign (to) is always expreſs'd or underſtood ; as, 7 /n; 

re feht; in the latter, (zo) is underſtood ; for i 

means, I dare to fight, as, do, will, may, can; with their paſi 
Times, did, wou'd, foou'd, might, cou d, and muft, bid, dar, 

let, help, and make. | 


7 8 


| 
4 
# 
1 


CHAP. 


Times, making ſome ſerve for ſim · 
ple Afgirmations, as loves, lov di 
and others for thoſe Afrmatini 
which were modify'd ; as, might 
have low'd, wvould have low'd ; thi 
not conſtantly obſerving the Rule 
they made uſe of ſimple InfleQion 
to expreſs modified _Afirmatin 


as, etfi wereor, for etfi verear; ani 


[4] In this Place we ſhall alſo 
add what we have to fay of the 
Moods or Forms of Verbs, as Af. 
- firmations, We have therefore al- 
ready faid, that Verbs are of that 
kind of Words that ſignify the Man- 
ner and Form of our Thoughts, the 
chief of which is Affirmation: 
And we have alſo obſerv'd, that 


i. £ ac «a ns ge . — n.8 __ 22 — 


they receive different Inflections, 
according as the Afirmation relates 
to different Perſons and Times; but 

Men have found, that it was proper 


to invent other Inflections alſo, more. 


diſtintly to explain what paſs'd in 
their Minds. For firſt they obſerv d, 
. that beſides ſimple Affirmations, as 
Be loves, be loud, &c. there were 
others conditional and modify'd, as, 

' , Tho” he might have lou'd, tho" be 
- evould bave low'd, &c. And the bet- 
ter to diſtinguiſh theſe Afatwarions 
from the others, they doubl'd the 

__ Tnfleftions of the ſame Tenſes or 


— 


Moreover (befides the Afirmatin) 
the Action of our Will may be tv 


Now we may will a Thing feveri 
| fider'd as chief: 
1. We would have Things tit 


"tis of theſe latter Sort of InfleCtion, 
that the GRAMMARIANS mah 
their Mood call'd the S6jun#:4:M 


ken for a Manner of our Though, 
and Men had Occafion to mat 
| what they would have underſtvo i 
as well as what they though 


Ways, of which three may be cr 


Fg Nes hy „ 


| do not dep:nd on ourſelves, and on | 


e will it only by a ſimple Wiſh 


far 1 chich is explain d in Latin by the 
me Sparticle Utinam, and in our Tongue 
ive, e would to God. Some Langua- 
? (or es (as the Greet) have invented 


particular Inflections for that; 
Which has given occaſion to the 
FEGRAMMARIANS to call them 
ehe Optative Mood: And there's in 
French, and in the Spaniſb, and 
zahan, ſomething like it, fince 
there are triple Tenſes; but in o- 
chers, the ſame Inflections ſerve for 
ne Subjun#ive and Optati ve; and 
bor this Reaſon one may very well 
Wretrench this Mood in the Latin 
Conjugations; for tis not only the 
different way of fignifying, which 


e the the different Inflections that ought 

| [vt == to make Moods. : . 

for h 2. We will ſometimes after ano- 
cher manner, when we content our 

N ſelves with granting a Thing, tho 

dart, ¶ abſelutely we would not do it; as, 


when Terence ſays, Prefundat, per- 
deat, pereat, Let bim lawiſh, let bim 


AP nt, let bim periſh, &c. Men might 

have invented an Inflection to mark 

this Movement, as well as they ha ve 

invented one in Greek, to mark a 

2. Wfmple Deſire, but they have not 
V6, 


cone it, and make uſe of the Sub- 
inc ive for it; and in French and 


might Engliſh we add qu'e, let. Some 
(V8 CRAMMARIANS have call'd 
Rules == this the Potential Mood, Modus 
1008S Potentialis, or Modus Conceſſionis, 

ain 3- The third fort of willing is, 
. Es when what we vil! depends on a 


Perſon, of whom we may obtain it, 


mak! Þ ſignifyi 2 
_ ing to him the Defire we 
", © have' that he will do it. Thie is 
2 the Motion we have when we com- 
„rand or pray. Tis to mark this 
ene Arien, that the Mood call'd Impe- 
rio BY e was invented: It has no firſt 
- yt Perſon, eſpecially in the Singular, 
Far becauſe ane cannot properly com- 
& co and one's ſelf 5 nor the third in 
E ſeveral Languages, becauſe we don't 
| properly command any but thoſe 
« ü e whom we addreſs and ſpeak, 
4 hol And becauſe the Command or Defire 


a this Mood has always regard to 


may be very much multiply'd, but 
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the Future, it thence happens, that 


ten taken one for another, e ſpecial/ 
ly in the Hebrew, as non occedes, 
you ſhall not kill, for kill nots 
W hence it comes to paſs, that ſome 


the Imperative among the Futures, 
Of all the Moods we have been 
ſpeaking of, the Oriental Tongues 
have only this latter, which is the 
Imperative : And on the contrary, 
the Vulgar Tongues have no parti- 
cular Inflection for the Imperative, 
but our way of marking it in the 
Frencb, is to take the ſecond Per ſon 
plural, and even the firſt, without 
the Pronouns that go before em: 
Thus Vous aimez, You be, is a 


perative, Nous aimons, We love 3 
aimone an Imperative: But when 
we command by the Singular, which 
is very rare, we do not take the ſe- 
cond Perſon, Tu aimes, but the firſt, 
aime, | 

There's another Inflection of a 
Verb, that admits of neither Num- 
ber nor Perſon, which is what we 
call Irfinitive ; as eſſe, eftre, to be; 
amare, aimer, to love, But it muſt 
be obſerv'd, that ſometimes the Inſi- 
nitive retains the Affirmation, ag 
when I fay, Scio malum efſe fu- 
giendum, I know the Evil is to be 
avoided ; then often it loſes it, and 


| and the Vulgar Tongues ; as when 


alſo je vieux boire, volo hibere : 
for tis as much as to ſay, Volo Po- 


tum, or pot ionem. 


ded what the Infinitive is properly, 
when *tis not a Noun, but retains 


| its Affirmation; as in this Exame 


ple, Scio malum efſe fugiendun ? 
I know of no body that has taken 
Notice of what I am about to ob- 
ſerve, which is, that we think the 


moi the Pronouns ; for as the Re- 
lative has more in it than the other 


| 


the Imperative and Future are of- 


GRAMMARIANS have plac's 


fimple Affirmation; aimez an Im- 


_ 
1 . - 
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becomes a Noun, eſpecially in Greek 


we ſay, Le boire, le manger, and 


This being ſuppo#'d, tis deman- 


Infinitives among the other Moods 
of Verbs, what the Relative is a- 


Pronouns, that it joins the Propoſi- 
K tic 


_ 
* 


+ le = 0G 
7 - 
% 
r 
STE 
* —— A 


tion in which it is to another Pro- 
poſition, ſo I believe the Infinitive, 
befides the ffirmation cf the Verb, 
may join the Propoſit ien, in which 
It is, to another; for Scio is as good 
as a Propoſition- of it ſelf; and if 
you 
ou'd be two ſeveral Propoſitions; 
Þut putting eſſe inſtead of eff, you 
make the laſt Propofition but a part 
of the firſt, And thence it is that 
in French they almoſt always ren- 
der the Infinitive by the Indicative 
of the Verb, Je ſcay, que le mal eſt 
Fuir, and then this gue ſignifies on- 
ly this Union of one Propoſition to 
another; which Union is in Latin 
contain'd in the Infinitive, and in 
French alſo, tho' rarely, as when 
we fay, II creit ſcavoir toutes 
fhoſes., | ; 
- This way of joining Prepoſitions 
Dy an Infinitive, or by guod and 
gue, is chiefly in uſe, when we make 
ene Part of a Diſcourſe have a Rela- 
tion to another; as if I would re- 
port, that the King ſaid to me, Fe 
vous donnera une charge, I ſhall 
not generally do it in theſe Terms, 
The King ſaid to me, I will give 
' #hee a Poft, le Roy m'a dit, Fe vous 
donnera une charge, 
the two Propoſitions ſeparate, one 
for me, the other for the King, but 
ſhall join em together by a Que le 
Roy m'a dit, qu'il me donnera une 
charge; and then it being only a 
Propoſition, which is of my ſelf, 1 
change the firſt, je donneray into 
the third, 7/ donneray, and the Pro- 
noun vous (fignifying the King 
ſpeaking) to the Pronoun me, (ſig- 
nify ing my je/f) who ſpeak. 

This Union of the Propoſition is 
alſo made by / in French, and by 
an in Latin, in relating an Interro- 
gative; as any one may demand 
of me, Pouvez vous faire cela, Can 

ow do that ? I ſhould in relating it 
- fay, On m' demande fi je pouvoir 
faire cela, I was ad, II could 
do that; And ſometimes without 
any Particle, by changing only the. 
Perſon ; as, He aik'd me, Who are 
yeu He and me, who I was, 


by leaving . 
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Hebberos, tho? they ſpoke in 4 1 
ther Language (as the Evangeligy) 9 


add malum ef} fug iendum, 


_ = 


tz if, 
"= 


make very little Uſe of this Unia 


of Propoſitions, but always relay þ ; | 


D. ſſourſes directly as they were ke 


made, ſo that the 64, (quod) which 11 
they frequently us'd, did often ferry Rn 
for nothing, and did not join P- 


pofitions: An Example of which | 
in St. Jobn, ch. 1. Miſerunt Juda 

ab Hiereſalymis ſaceraotes & ſcn. 
bas ad Joannem ut interrogorm | 
eum, Tu quis es? Et confeſſus > | 
& non negavit; & confeſſus eſt quis 


* 


(er) Non ſum ego Chriſtus, Et 


interregaverunt eum, Q 75 ergo / 
Elias es tu? Et dixit, Non ſum; 
Propheta es tu? Et reſpondit, Nan, | 


According to the common Uſe f 
our Tongue, theſe Queſtions ans 


Anſwers would have been related | 
indirectly thus: They 2 to 4 
John ⁊bbo be was P and be confeſid'| 
be was not Chriſt, And they. de | 
manded, avho he wvas then, if be waz 
Elias? and be ſaid, No, If by 
was a Prophet? and be reply d, Ny, 


This Cuſtom is even met with in 


prophane Authors, who {erm to 
have borrow'd it alſo from the He 
brews : And thence it is that the 
oͤrt had often among them only ihe 


Strength of a Pronoun, depriv'd of 


its common Uſe of Connection, even 


when Diſcourſe is reported nat di- 


rectly. 


Occaſions, 
Attribute with the 
made ſo many Verbs different from 
Subftantives, which are to be found 
in all Tongues, and that they may 
be call'd Adjective; to ſhew, that 
the Signification, which is proper 
to each, is added to the Signification 
common to all Verbs, which is that 
of Affirmation. But tis a vulgat 
Error to believe, that all theſe Verbs 
ſignify Action or Paſſion; fot 
there's nothing a Verb cannot have Þ 
for its Attribute, if the Affirmation Þ 


| be join'd to the Attribute. Nay), * | 


e  a«C.4 2%, © w- . 


We have already ſaid, that Men 
have, on an infinite Number of 
join d ſome particular 
Affirmation, 


9 


t the | ee that the Verb Subſtantive Sum, 
ano- I am, is frequently Adjective, be- 
Mouſe inſtead of taking it to ſignify 
the Affirmation ſimply, the moſt 
eneral of all Attributes is join'd to 
it, which is Being; as when I ſay, 
I think, therefore T am; I an ſig- 
nißes ſum ens, I am a Being, a 
Thins; Exiflo, ſignifies allo ſum 
exiftens, I am, T exit. 

However that does not hinder, 
but that the common D:vifion of 
theſe Verbs into Active, Paſſive, and 
Neuter, may be retained. Thoſe 
Verbs are properly calPd Active, 
= which fignify Action, to which is 
= oppos'd Paſſon; as, To beat, to be 
Testen; to love, to be beloved: 
Whether thoſe Actions be deter- 


real Action, as, To beat, te break, 


as, To lee, to Anocu, to ſee, 
Whence it is, that in ſeveral Lan- 


Word, by giving it ſeveral Inflecti- 
ons, to ſignify both the one and the 
other, calling that a Verb Active, 
which has an Infection, by which 
the Action is mark d, and a Verb 

| Paſſive, that which has an Inflecti- 
= on, by which the Paſſion is mark'd ; 
amor; verbero, verberor. 


Amo, 
This was the Cuſtom in all the an- 


= Oriental ; and moreover, theſe lat - 
ter gave Three Actives to the ſame 
Verb, with each their Paſſive, and 
| a Reciprocal between both the one 
= and the other; as, imer would 
de, which ſigniffes the Action of the 


But the volgar Tongues of Europe 
have no Paſſive, and inſtead of that 
they make uſe of a Participle made 
= of the Verb Active, which is taken 
= ina Paſſive Senſe, with the Verb 
& Subſtantive 2 ſuis, Jam; as, I 
am beloved, Fe you aime ; Fe ſuis 
battu, I am beaten, &c. Thus 
much for Verbs, Active and Paſſive, 
Neuters, call d by ſome GRAM- 
MARIANS Yerba intranſitiva, are 
two Sorts; the one does not ſignify 


| min'd to @ Subject, which is called 


to kill, Kc. or only to an O24, 
| which is called intentional Action, 


goages, Men make uſe of the fame. 


cient Languages, Latin, Greek, and 


Verb, on the Subject of that Verb. 


— 
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the Action, but a Quality; as, 
Abet, it is ꝛchite; winet, it ts green; 
frizet, it is cold, &, Or ſome Si- 
tuation; as, Sedet, be fits; flat, be 
fands; jacet, be lies, Or has ſome 
relation to Piace; Ade, he is pre- 
ſ-nt ; abe, he is abſent. Or ſome 
other State or Attribute; as, Qui- 
eſcit, be is quiet; excellit,' be exc.(s x 
pre:fl, be is ſuperior ; regnat, be 
is King, 8 

The other Verbs Neuter fignify 
Actions, but ſuch as do not paſs im 
a Subject different from him who 
acts, or which do not relate to an- 
other Object; as, To dine, to ſup, 
to march, to ſpeak. 

Nevertheleſs, theſe latter Sorts of 
Verbs Neuter, ſometimes become 
Trani tive, when a Subject is given 
them; as Ambulare viam, where 
the Way is taken for the Subject of 
the Action; often alſo in Greet, and 
ſometimes in Latin, a Subje is gi- 
ven it, being a Noun form'd of the 
fame Verb; as, Pugnare pug nam, 
| ſervire ſervitutem, vivere vitam. 

But we believe theſe later Ways 
of Speaking were occaſion'd only to 
mark ſomething particular, that 
was not intirely contain'd in the 
Verb, as when one would ſay, Man 
leads a ſhameful life, which is 
not imply d in the Word vivere; it 
has been ſaid, vivere vitam beatam; 
as alſo Servire duram Servitutem, 
Thus when we fay, wivere vitam, 
tis without doubt a Plzonaſm, come 
from thoſeother Ways of Speaking: 
For this Reaſon (in all the new 
Languages) we avoid joining the 
Noun to the Verb, as @ fault, and 
don't ſay, for Example, To fight 4 
By this that Queſtion may be re- 
ſolv'd, whether every Verb not Paſ- 
five governs always an Accuſative, 
at leaſt underſtood: *Tis the Opi- 
nion of ſome very able GRAMM A. 
RIANS, but for our Parts we don't 
think it. For firſt, The Verbs that 
ſignify no Action, but ſome Condi» 
tion; as, gureſcit, exiſtit; or ſome 
Quality, as albet, calet, have no 


Er 


Accuſative they can govern z and for 
K 2 the 


ther the Action they ſignify has a 
Subject or an Object, that may be 
different from that which acts. For 
then the Verb governs the Subject, 
where this Object has the Accuſa- 
tive. But when the Action figni- 
fied by the Verb has neither Sub- 
ect nor Object different from that 
which acts, as, to dine, to ſup; 
prandere, canare,. &c. then there is 
not ſufficient Reaſon to ſay they 
govern the Accuſative : Tho' thoſe 
GRAMMARIANS thought the 
Infinitive of the Verb to be under- 
Kocd as a Noun form'd by the Verb, 
and by this Example, Curro, they 
will have it curro curſum, or curro, 
currere: However, this does not ap- 
to be ſolid enough, for the Verb 
gnifies every Thing the Infinitive 
fGignifies taken as a Noun; and fur- 
ther, the Affirmation and Defigna- 
tion of the Perſon and Tenſe. As 
the Adjeftive candidus, wut ite, ſig- 
nifies the Subſtantive drawn from 
the Adjective (to wit) candor, ⁊ubite- 
neſs, and alſo the Connotation of a 
Subject, in which is that abſtract; 
wherefore, there's as much Reaſon 
to pretend, that when we ſay, Homo 
candidus, candere is to be under- 
ſtood, as to imagine that when we 
fay curris, Currere is to be under- 
Rood 


5 The Infinitive (which we have 
deen explaining) is what properly 
mould be called a Verb Imperſonal, 
fince it marks the Affirmation, 
which is the Property of the Verb, 
and marks it indefinitely, without 
Number and Perſon, which is pro- 
perly to be Imperſonal. | 

Nevertheleſs the GR A MMA 
RIANS generally give the Name 
of Imperſonal to certain defrctive 

Verbs, that have hardly any thing 
but the third Perſon, 

There are two Sorts of theſe 
Verbs, the one have the Form of 
Verbs Neuter, as Pænitet, pudet, 
piget, licet, lubet, &c. the other 

are made of Verbs paſſive, and re- | 
tain the Form, as Statur, curritur, 
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the reſt it muſt be regarded, whe- | Verbs have ſometimes more Per. 


ſons than the GRAM MARIAN; 
think of, as may be ſeen in the 
Method, Latin, Remarks on V. erbs, 
Chap. 5. But what we may con- 
fider here, and which few Perſons 
have taken Notice of, is, that it 
ſeems they are call'd Imperſoral, 


only becauſe implying in their Sig. 
nification a Subject, which aęreet j 
only to the third Perſon. *Twa, ® 
not neceſſary to expreſs the Fad, 
| becauſe tis remark'd enough by the 
Verb itſelf; and thus the Affir ma- 


tion and Attribute have been com. 
priz'd by the Subject in one Word, 


as Pudet me, that is pudor tenet, ot 
eft tenens me; Pænitet me, pena | 
habet me; Libet mibi, libido of | 
mibi: Where it muſt be obſeryd 


ENS 
If, 


i nl 


e 
e e e a Q e eee 


P 6 tunic a as. 


that the Verb eff is not only fimply 


the Subſtantive, but fignifies als | 
Exiſtence. For tis, as if 'twas ſaid, | 
Libido exiſtit mibi, or eft exiſte; | 


mihi; And thus in other Imperſo- 
nals reſoly'd by ; as /icet mibi, 
for licitum eft mibi, oportet orare, 
for opus eft orare, & c. As to Paſ⸗- 
five Imperſonals, Statur, curritur, 
vivitur, &c. they may alſo be re- 
ſolv'd by the Verb 6, or fir, or exi- 


themſelves, as Statur, that is,Statio 
ft, or eft fata, or Exiftit ; Curri. 


tur, curſus fit; Concurritur, cor 
curſus fit ; wivitur, vita e, or a- 


ther vita agitur. Si fc vivtur, þ 


ſere wivitur, cum medice wivitur ; 
Life is miſerable when tis too 
much ſubjected to the Rules of Phy- 
fick, and then e becomes a Sub- 
ſtantive, becauſe of the Addition of 
miſere, which makes the Attribute 
of the Pr ſition. 

Dum —— libidini, that is 
dum fervitus exhibetur libidini, 
when a Man makes himſelf a Slave 
to his Paſſions. - By this methinks 
may be concluded, the Vulgar Lan- 

ges have not properly Imperſo. 
nals; as when we ſay in French, il 
faut, it mu, il oft permis, il ne 
plait; for il is there properly © 


amatur, vivitur, &c, Now theſe | 


. 2 - { es in- 
| Relative, Which 188 ery Aer 


vita ef talis, If Life is ſuch, Mi- 


fit, and the Nouns Verbal taken af 


e ee bende egg 


tion to do 
nun plaiſir, tis my Pleaſure. How- 
| ever, this i“ (which few People in 
our Opinion have rightly under- 


Conſtruction, as if we fay, il me 
| — de faire cela; that is to ſay, 11 
| & faire, for the Action or the Mo- 
that pleaſes me, or en 


Rood) is only a Sort of Pronoun, for 
id that, which ſerves inſtead of the 


| Nominative underſtood, or imply d 


in the Senſe, and repreſents il, ſo that 


| *tis properly taken from the Article 
ih, of the {ralians 3 inſtead of which 


wefay le; or from the Pronoun le, 


from whence we alſo take our Pro- 


noun of the third Perſon i]; l aime, 
il parle, il court, &c. 1 8 
For the Paſſive Imperſonals, a- 


= mots „ curritur, expreſs'd in French 


by on aime, on court; tis certain 


theſe Ways of ſpeaking in our Mo- 


dern Languages, are fill leſs Im- 


perſonal, tho Indefinite 3 this on, 


| is there for Man, Homme, and con- 


ſequently ſerves inſtead of the No- 
minative to the Verb: All this re- 
htes particularly to the French, and 
we have leſs of the Imperſonal than 
they, but the ſame Reaſons will re · 
move ours juſtly apply d. And one 
may alſo obſerve, that the Verbs of 
the Effects of Nature, as, Pluit, 
ning it, grandinat, may be explain d 
by theſe ſame, in both Tongues, 

. As Pluit is properly a Word, in 
which for Brevity fake the Subject, 
the Affirmation, and Attributes are 


| included, inſtead of Pluvia fit, or 


cadit; and when we ſay it Rains, it 
S$nows, it Hails, &c. it is therefore 
the Nominative, that is to ſay, 
Rains, Snows, Hails, &c. included 


E with their Verb Subſtantive ef} or fu- 
tt; as if we ſhould ſay, i plute ef, 


le Neige ſe fait, for id quod dicitur 
Pluvia ft, id quod woeatur nix fit. 

This is better ſeen in the Way of 
Speaking, where the French join a 


Verb with their il, as il fait chaud, 


Jour, &c. For *tis.the ſame as may 
"be faid in Italian, il caldo fa, tho 
in ule we ſay ſimply, 7 caldo; 
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gead of the Nominative of the Verb, 
which generally comes after in the 


| Aus, or Calor oft, or fit, or exiſftit« 
And / fait chaud, that is to fay, i 
chaud (il caldo) or le chaud ſe 
fait, to ſay exiſtit, ef, Thus we 
alſo ſay, i/ ſe fait tard, for il tar- 
do, that is to ay, il tarde le tard, 
or the Evening) ſe fait. Or as is 


tard for il tarde, li tard $'en ve 
venir, that is, the Night approaches. 
As alſo i/ eft jour, that is, i] jour 
(or the Day) e, is. I! e fix beures, 
that is, :/ temps fix heures eſt; The 
Time or part'of the Day call'd Six 
a Clock, is. And thus in other the 
like Terms, i 
Tho* we have no Participles in 


are reduc'd to Qgalitiæs, yet to carry 
on this general Grammar, we heie 


are true Noun Adjectives, nd 
*twould not be proper to diſcourſe 
of 'em here, if they had not ſuch 
a near Relation to Verbs. This Re- 
lation conſiſts (as we have faid) in 
that they ſignify the ſame Thing as 


which is taken away, and the De- 
fignation of the three different Per- 


For which Reaſon (when *tis re- 
ſtor'd to it) we do the ſame thing 
by the Participle, as by the Verb; 
as amatus ſum, is the ſame thing as 
amor; and ſum amans, as amo. 
And this Way of ſpeaking by Par- 
ticiple, is more uſual in Greek and 
Hebrew, than in Latin, tho' Cicero 
makes uſe of it ſome timer. ; 
Thus the Participle retains the 
Attribute of the Verb, and alſo the 
Deſignation of the Time or Tenſe, 
there being Participles of the Pre- 
ſent, the Preterit, and the Future, 
eſpecially in Greek, But this is not 
always obſerv'd, tho' ſome Parti- 
ciples join often all Serts of Tenſes; 
as for Example, the Paſſive Parti- 


| ciple Amatus, which in moſt 


P | 
| | GRAMMARIANS paſſes for the 
Weſt tard, il e fix beures, il eft | Preterit, is often of the Preſent and 


Future; as amatus ſum, amatus ero. 


And on the contrary, that of the 


\'Preſgat, as amans, is often of the 
1 Pre- 


—— 


ſaid in ſome Provinces, i/ ten v 


Engliſh, but what by the beſt Judges 


add ſomething on them: Participles 


the Verb, except the Affirmation, 


ſons, which follows the Affirmation. 


* _ — 4 
n p 
1 


— 
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f ! * 
my 


aut que cela ſoit, that muſt or 


That is to ſay, in the Courſe of the 


ture of a fimple Noun Verbal, as 


.ematum, amatu; but it has 
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Preterit, Apri e dimicant, 
indurantes 1 roftra, . 
Plin. That is to ſay, pofuam in- 
dura vere, and the like, Nov. Meth, 
Lat. Remarg. on Participles. 

There are Active and Paſſive Par- 
ticiples, the Active in Latin end in 
ans or ens, currans, docens; the 
Paſſive in us, amatus, doctus; tho? 
there are ſome of theſe that are 
Active, to wit, thoſe of Verbs Depo- 
nent, as Locutus, But there are 
Jome alſo, that add this Paſlive Sig- 
nification, gue cela doit eſtre, qu 11 


ovght to be, as are the Participles 
in dus, amandus, that that ought to 
de belowv'd; tho' ſometimes that 
_ Signification is almoſt quite 

ft, 

The Property of Participles of 
Verbs Active, is to ſignify the Acti- 
on of the Verb, as tis in the Verb, 


Action it ſelf; whereas Verbal 
Nouns, that ſignify Actions alſo, ſig | 
nify them rather in the Habit, than 


in the Act. Thenee it is, that Parti- 


eiples have the ſame Regimen as 
the amans Deum. Whereas Ver- 
bal Nouns have the ſame Regimen 
as Nouns, amator Dei. And the 
Participle it ſelf, has the ſame Regi- 
men as Nouns, when it fignifies ra- 
ther the Habit than the Act of the 
Verb, -becauſe it then has the Na- 


amans Uirtutis, 


= = 
Fat}, 


= 
_ 


more Diverſity either of Gender | © 
Number, in which it differs fron ©* 
the Participle in tus, amatus, am, 
fa, amatum, s 
We know very well the GRAM. 
MARIANS are puzzled a little t» 
explain the Nature of the Gerund: 
and that ſome very able ones hay 
thought *twas an Adjective Paſſive, | 
whoſe Subſtantive was the Infinj. Þ 
tive of the Verb; ſo that they pre. | 
tend for Example, that tempy; f + 
legendi Libros, or Librorum (r 
both the one and the other is us'd) 8 2 
is as if it were tempus eft legendi 
TS legere libros wel librorun, 
There are two Speeches, to wit, 
tempus legendi TSF legere, which iz 
the Adjective and Subſtantive, as if | 
it was legendæ lefionis, & lem 
Libros, which is the Noun Vera), ! 
that then governs the Caſe of the 
— as well as a Subſtantive go- 
ns the Genitive, when we ſar 
librorum for Libros. But conſiders 
ing every thing, we don't ſee, that 
the Term is neceſſary. 
For 1, As they ſay of legen, 
that tis a Verbal Ncun Subſtantive, 
which as ſuch may govern cither 
the Genitive, or even the Accuſa- 
tive, as the Ancients ſaid, curaty 
hanc rem; Quid tibi hanc tat Wi 
en? Plaut. We fay the ſame Thing 
of legendum, that tis a Verbal 
Noun Subſtantive, as well as legere, 
and that conſequently it may do all 
that's attributed to legere. 
2. There is no Ground to ſay,that 


mn ww aacng doc tm Hm een 


= 


We have ſeen, that by taking a- 
way the Affirmation from Verbs, 
Active and Paſſive Participles are 
made, which are Noun Adjectives, 
retaining the Regimen of the Verb, 
at leaſt in the Active. | , 

But there are in Latin two Noun , 
Subſtantives form'd, one in dum, 
called a Gerund, which has divers | 
Caſcs, dum, di, do; amandum, a- 
mandi, amando; but it has but one 
Gender, and-one Number, in which 
it differs from the Part:ciple in dus, 


Another in um, called Supine, 
Which has alſo two Caſes, tum, tu, ; 
da 


- 


-amandus, amanda, amandum. | 


k 


a Word is underſtood when tis ne- 
ver expreſt, and cannot be expreſt 
without appearing abſurd. Now 
never was dn Infinitive join'd to 
its Gerund : and if one ſhould fay 
Jegendum eff legere, it would appear 
alt« gether abſurd, therefore, &c. 
3. If the Gerund legendum were 
an Adjective Paſſive, it would not 
be different from the Participle l 
gendus ; for what Reaſon therefor? 
did the Ancients, who underſtood 
their Tongue, diftinguiſh Gerund: 
from Participles ? We believe there- 
fore the Gerund is a Noun Subſtan- 
tives 
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te. which is always Active, and | 1! faut combattre; and in Engii 
3 Aich differs from the Infinitive, | ewe ought to . , 
: FT only conſider d as a Noun; becauſe But as Words do not always pre- 
it adds to the Signification of the | ſerve the Force for which they 
FE ation of the Verb, another of the | were invented, this Gerund in dam { 
Neceſſity or Duty ; as if one would | often loſes that Oporter, and pre- n 
ar the Action that is to be done, ſerves only the Action of the Verb; 


1 which ſeems to be mark'd by the | Quis talia fando Temporet a La- 
ive, Word Gerund, which is taken from | crymis; That is to ſay, in fande, 


finj. gerere, to do; whence it comes or in far; talia. 

pre- ; | that pugnandum eft, is the fame As for the Supine, we agree with 
Thing as pugnare oportet; and the | thoſe GRAMMARIANS, chat it 
(er Zngliſ and Freuch, which have not | is a Noun Subſtantive, which is paſ- 


54) this, render it by the Ian nitive, and | fiveg whereas the Gerund in our 
di i Word which ſignifies ought to be. | Opinion is always active. 


wit, FIG ; | — | + 
1 | | 

a, 1 | „ 

1 C/ PAR TIeILESs, or Manners of WoRDs. 

ſay a | | | 5 

er. BV PARTICLES rheſe ſeveral Things are done; 

5 8 Circumſtance and Manner of Words ars ſhown, 

5, Aud then to every Part of Speech are floayn; 

ve Or elſe they do denote of Words the State, 

_ And how each Word to other daes relate: 

a- 


Or Sentence, elſe to Sentence they unite, 
And their Dependance on each other cite. 


J f [1] ARTICLES (that 1s, little WORDS) or Mamers of 
* = WORDS, have theſe ſeveral Offices: 1//, They 
zl 4 expreſs or fignify the Circumſtance or Manner of Words ; as, I 


Hove you dearly ; explaining (when join'd to an Mir mation) how, 


. © when, where, or whether, or no one is, does, or ſuffers; as he reads 
well; he dances ſcurvily 3 he fings now; the Play is acted here; 


it is a Doubt whether he fings or not. It is join'd to a QUA- 
= LITY; as, he is veryhappy; he is always fortunate; a Woman truly 
= hwing is ever diſappointed ;a Wife ſeldom ſcolding is veryrare, &c. 
is ſometimes join'd to it ſelf ; as, I /ive very comfortably. 
They farther denote, or ſhew the State of Wards, and their Re- 
= ference or Relation to each other; as Stephen goes over H 23 
| Hill; 


. [1] We have already obſerv'd, | lations, that Things have to one 

chat Caſes and 'Prepofitions, or Fore. | another. In all Languages theſe 

Plac'd Words, were invented for the | Relations arc ſhewn by Prepofi- 
ame Uſe; that is, to-ſhew the Re- | tions, | 2 5 

Oy | Tz] The 


i 


HENS 
12 F 
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Hill; James went under Temple-bar; Mary went through 11, 


went to his Country-houſt, and fludy'd there the whole Seafan ; 


Peter alſo accompany d him; nor was there any thing wanting ; 
neither did Ralph /ay lang behind. | 


[2] They are therefore divided into three Sorts, or rather 
rang'd un der theſe three Heads; the firit ſhewing the Manner 
or. Qualities of Words, by being added to them; the ſecond | 


denotes ſome Circumſtances of A#ions, and joins Words to 
© Words, and little Members of a Sentence to each other; the 
third joins Sentence to Sentence, as greater Members of a 
Period. = | | 7 
Theſe from the other Parts of Speech are known, 
Becauſe before them they do fill difſawon, 


By, with, for, through, from, of ; and all 
. Thoſe Names, which wwe the Perſonal do call. 


[2] The Defire Men have to | fignify'the Form of our Thought, 
Horten Diſcourſe, gave Riſe to Ad- | and not properly their Objects, er 
verbs; for the greateſt Part of theſe | the Conjun@ions or Joining-Mord. 
Particles, are only to fignify in one | as et, non, wel, fi, ergo, &c. and, nit 
Word, what could not elſe be | or, rf, therefore, becauſe if we con- 
done without a Prepoſi tion and a | fider well, and reflect juſtly, we 
Neun; as Sapienter, for cum ſa- | ſhall find, that theſe Particles fignify 
Pientia, with Wiſdom; bodie, to | nothing but the very Operation of 
Day, for in hoc die, in this Day, | the Mind, which joins or disjcins 

And this is the Reaſon, that in | Things, which we deny, or which 


— 


the vulgar Languages the greateſt | we conſider abſolutely or conditio. 1 
Part of the Adverbs are generally | nally : for Example, There is no 


more elegantly explain'd by the Object in the Word lies out of our 
Noun and the Prepoſetion ; thus we | Mind; which anſwers the Particle 
rather ſay (we ſpeak generally, for | Non ; but it is plain, that it denote 
it holds not always) with Wiſdom, | nothing but the Judgment, which 
with Prudence, with Pride,avithMo- | we make, to ſhew that one thing b 
deration, than <iſely, prudently, | not another, 

proudly, moderately ; tho' in Latin Thus Me, which in Latin is: 
it is generally more elegant to uſe | Particle of Interrogation, As Aiſne; 
the Adverbs, Do you ſay it? is not the Object of 
Thence it is, that a Noun or | cur Mind, but only marks the Mo- 
Name, is often taken for an Ad- tion of our Soul, by which we defir: 
verb; as Inflar in Latin, primum, | to know ſomething. And the ſame 
or primo, partim, &c. Thus in French | may be ſaid of all Words of Inter- 
Deſſus, deſſous, dedans, which are | rogation, as quis, que, qued, 
indeed Nouns, Theſe two Sorts of Interjections are Words, that fig: 
Particles, which we have jvft re- nify nothing without us, but they 
- mark*don, are concern'd in the Ob- | are Words, or rather Sounds, which 


jects of the Mind, not in the Actions are more Natural than Artificial, 1 
wh ch expreſs the Emotions of our We 


or Judgment. . 5 
he ſecond Sort of Words, —_ Souls; as alas ! wee's met ab q wi 


K 
% 


P 


Hall; Suſan went to Weſtminſter, from St. James's Park ; th : 2 
King axvells at St. Fames's; Henry lives in the Town, but Mat. 3 
thew without, or out of it, &c. It connects Sentences ; as, Roger 
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\ , This Part of Speech is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt ; 
* Becauſe in Senſe they cannot admit theſe Words, of, to, 
Mat. er, O, with, by, from, through ; nor the Perſonal Names, I, thou, 
oper Be, <ve, ye, they; for we cannot ſay, of fooliſhly, to fooliſhly, from 
Jon ; alis, Kc. nor 1 fooliſbly, thou fooliſhly, he fooliſhly. - 
ng; This firſt, with Affirmation and its Name, 
Makes perfect Senſe, as Peter ſlowly came 
And by its anſwering to the Queſtion How, 
And in what manner, do they ſteer the Plough ? 


' You may know the firſt, by its making complete Senſe 
with one Affirmation and its Name; as, A Philoſopher ſpeak 
Ewiſely ; 4 wiſe man lives Happily. And by anſwering the 
l; ueſtion How ? or after what Manner ? This Part of Speechis 


ther | 
nere 
ond | 
8 to 
the 
of a 


ſometimes join'd to a Name or Quality to expreſs their Man- 
ner, as, too much a Philoſopher : egregiouſly impudent. But here 
indeed, and in moſt Caſes, a Word is expreſs'd or underſtood, 
to which this alſo relates. ” | e 
This Sort the Manner, Time, and Place imply, 
As by the following Scale you will deſcry. 

-&, This Sort relates either to the Manner, Place, or Time : 
The firſt expreſſes the Manner of being, doing, or ſuffering Abe 


8 folutely or Comparatively. 


I. Abſolutely. 
fr, Certainty ; as, Yerily, truly, nndoubtedly. 


ich = 
io. i 2 Conti ce; as, Happily , perhaps, by chance, pere 
no 1 chance. 5 | if 

our 1 3. Negation 3 as, Wo in no ui F. | N 
9 Natural Powers, or Habits; as, Wiſeh, liberally, : 


1441 "lth. 
in 1 ble 11 preſſions; as, Brighth, naſtily, bitterly, 
I 5. loudly, ſmoothly. - | 

([ Paſſions of the Soul; as, Merrily, joyfully ; as, Ha? 
| 6 | ha ! he | Wandringly, as Lo! Ooh] Scornfully, 
; as, 7%; Lovingly, as, 45 Hatefully, as, Job; 
C Sorrowingly, as, Alas ! ah ! wot's me! 


II. Comparativeh. 


' Exceſs ; as, very, exceedingly, too much, more, moſt 3 
NT as more hardly, moſt ſoftly. 3 
os. DefeQ ; as, almoſt, well nigh, little leſs, leaſt of all. 
A 3. Likeneſs, or Equality; as %, alike, as it were, as. 
, 4 Unlikeneſs, or Inequality ; as, otherwiſe, differently, 
* Far otherwiſe. III. Of 


| 


4 N H : n 


_— 
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III. Of Place. 


Preſence in a Place, anſwering to the Queſtion | 
where? as here, there, elſewhere, every where, i 
I. <where, ſomewhere elſe, above, below, within, with. 
out ; or to the Queſtion, with whom? as, ee. 

ther, at once, apart, ſeverally. | 5 
2. Motion of a Place; as whence, hence, thence. 101 
15755 towards a Place; as Whitherwards, Bie. 

3 


awards, thitherwards, otherward, toward, upward, 
. backward. : | 4 
1 ö The Way to a Place; as Whither away, this, thet, at 

4 another way. Tho' theſe are ſcarce to be allow 
Particles, or Manners of Words. 
* | The Term or End of Motion; as whither, hither, 


thither, whitherto, hitherto. 


IV. Of Time. 


, Being in Time ; Ly wo! either the 23 10 
a wow, to day; the Paſt, as already, yeſterday, before, Wi 
8 long fince, hereto bre; the Future, as t0-morrow, E 


i 
| 


81 not yet, after, hereafter, henceforward. 
: „ Duration and ee . — ? a long whil, 
2. 
| Slowly, quickly, ſhortly, hitherto. 
Viciſſitude or Repetition, how often? en, /one- 
3. % times, ſeldom, daily; yearly ; by turns, alternate); 


Thoſe that are deriv'd from Qualities, which admit Degrees 
of Compariſon, do the ſame ; as hardly, more hardly, moſt, or 
ven hardly. . 1 _ 


De ſecond Sort, that ſbeau of Wards the State, 
And how each Word to Others does relate, 
Do in the following Catalogue will find, 
Ad how its Uſe and Meaning is to each aſſign d. 


OF] denotes Relations betwixt the Word that goes before, 
and the Word that follows it, whether that Word be 
Name, Quality, or Affirmation ; as, the Son of Adam : 
but this properly belongs to Conſtruction, to which we BY 
refer you. oY | f | 
It fGignifies concerning, or the Object, or Matter about 
which you ſpeak or write; as, a Treatiſe of Virtue, or on 
or concerning Virtue. | | _ 
L 


n F 5 » 
a att Lo ref rn es 
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The Matter; as, a Cup of Gold. | 
The Means, (or WITH) to die of Hunger. 
Min : It ſignifies AMON G; as, of Five Horſes Four were 
"= ind. 
"BY THROUGH; "tis of God's great Mercy : But this isa 
i Vulgariſm; and ſcarce worth Notice. 


* 3 FROM, South of Vindſor. 
DPF] ſignifies Separation and Diſtance, and has'i its Oppoſite 
ber. | in ON, which implies Continuation ; as, 20 put off, 10 
ard, put on; He put off his Hat, he ſlood off to Sea. It ſigni- 
es Delay; He put me off from Day to. Day, he is off and 
„or on with ne. | 
wAFROM) implies the Term from which, or Motion, and is op- 


pod to TO; as, He went fron Hackney to London ; 
from Head to Foot, from firſt to laſt, from hence to 
thence, &c. 
It ſignifies OFF; as, He tool me from the Ground, or 
from off t5e Ground. Out of Sincerity, I ſpeak it from 
my Heart. | 


TO. ¶Unto, not much us'd) F igniſies Motion zo, J go to Wind- 


2 ſor ; faithful to his Soverign. 
IN] #» Day, z. e. in this Day, To-morrow. 
7 WE FOR] e had a thouſand Pounds to her Fortune. 
BEFORE] yon promi ſe me to my Face. 
A ABOUT, or concerning] Speak to the Head wwe agreed 


UN on. 
: ; TOWARDS] 7 thank you for your Kindneſs to me. 
TILL, or until] The Meeting is Put off to No- 
vember. 

5 In Compariſon OF] He is nothing to TT or in 
1 Compariſon of Hercules. 
DAY, can or will] 7 za de nothing to comfort me; i. e. chat may, 

can, or will comfort me. 


Irm. or Until] is only ſpoken of Time; He play d till E ight 
| o Check. 
Before] He wou'd not remove his Quarter. till (or un- 
til) his Contributions were paid. 


Pon denotes the Purpoſe, End, or Uſe, Benefit or Damage for, 
ee. George got a Houſe for Stephen ; the Advocate pleads 
for his Client. 

Oppos'd to againſt. ] William 7s for me, John #s 
againſt me. 
' Fitneſs, Inconvenience,] as, This Hat is too little for 


1 | Fx. 


_ 
: * 
— — e Wks ova it i De 
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r. 
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=» AFTER] oppoſes before, relates to Time and Place, the Po- | For 


2 8 þ N 
en} ; ; 
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3 or trucking] as, He had Barley for iu 

ops 

In place, or inſtead of ] Harry did Duty for John. 
Dil bution] 7 appointed one Room for every Con. 


pay regard or conſideration of] as, He lid j; 
enough for his Eftate. 1 
In conſideration of] James was rewarded for hi 
Valour. 
During] He was Captain of the Fort, for Life. 
5 * For all his conceited Wiſdom, he ww 
2 Fo 
BY] The ſeveral Meanings of this Word are ſeen in this Sen. 
tence : He was lain by his Enemy, by (near, or be ſide) a 
Spring of Water, but wounded firſt by his own Fear, and 
then by his Enemy*s Sword. 
Pg In] By Day, by Nigbt. 
WITH) ſhews the Inſtrument, or Means, and Concomitance; 
Hille was ſlain with @ Sword; he abides with me; be 


purg d with Falap. 
1 implies the Cauſe, Means, or Medium, but 
chiefly the local Medium, tho' it fignifies the Mon 
and Natural likewiſe ; as, The Beams F the Sun with 
incredible Speed paſs from Heaven, through the Air u 
the Earth, endud with Light and Heat, by (with, 
through) which it comforts us, and quickens the Plant, i 
which God has prepar' d for us, and given to us, for ur 
Deer und bis Glory. | 


ſteriority of the former, and Inferiority of the latter: 
After Chriſtmas, comes Hillary Terms ; the Sheriff is after 
the Mayor. : 
For | She pines after Melons. 


IN, INTO} denotes Time, Place, the Manner of being, i. 
thinking, doing; with the Motive, Cauſe, or Means n 
of doing; John /zves in the Cafile ; William goes into 
the Country ; in Winter ; in the City. 
Poſture, Diſpoſition] To flandin a decent Pale , 
he is in his Cloak. 
The Motive] He did it in Revenge. 4 
Among] Harry has not Sobriety in all his Medita- 
tions. | 


Manner of Change) He changes Water into Wine, 


| AT) E 
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i implies Nearneſs to a Place, Time, Price; the Inſtru- 
ment, Cauſe, Manner, c. At School, at Weftminfter, 


at the beginning, at the bottom. SONY 
Near, cloſe by] He watches at the End of the Street. 


| N hat do you fell this at? 
1gh With] He plays at Bowls, at Cards, at Dice. 
According ] At my Pleaſure. yr | . 
big On, or Upon] Baniſter zs good at the Flute; Peter is 
a Markſman at Shooting. 


Employment] To be at Study, at Supper, at Prayers. 
WARD] is always put after a Word 3 as tesa, homeward, 


Heav'n-ward, and implies to. 


After theſe former Particles ſtill ſet | 2 
4 th . Names, all in the following State. 


The Perſonal Names coming after any of theſe Particles, are 


Him, not He; after Whom, not Il bo. 7 | | 
There are many more of this ſort, but we ſhall be content 


Jef our Engliſb Particles, which we ſhall publiſh as a Supple- 


ral ment to the Study of the Engli/ Tongue ; as Tur/elinus, and 
others, have done to that of the Latin. "> Tn 
1 y the third Sort of Particles is haun . 
1 k How Sentences Dependance may be Rnown, 7 
** And to each other Sentences aue join. 


Hein Sentences together, and let us ſee by that the Relation. of 
er: one Notion to another, and the Dependance of one Sentence 
ter on another; as, and, alſo, ſo as; nor, neither, but, unleſs, ne- 


Vvertbeleſt, however, atherauiſe; if, ſave, except, tho, alths\, 
whereas, fince, likewiſe, thereupon, &c. : : bh 
= What elſe is neceſſary to be known in Grammar, concern- 


- 


Diviſion of Grammar, under the Title of Sentences. 


— 


The End of the Mird Part. | 


For] He difpo.'d -of bis Tickets at à good Ratec 


&o be put in their /o/lowing State; as, before me, not I, again 


zith theſe, as well as Dr. Wallis, fince abundantly ſufficient 
for our End : For the reſt, we ſhall refer you to a Treatiſe 


The third Sort of theſe P articles, or Manners of Non, 


Wing theſe Particles, will be ſhewn in the following Part of our 


PAAT IV; 


—_ 


—— — — — 


CHAP. X. 


Of SENTENCES. 


"2 "3. 


„ EE" * 6——— 


At leaſt, Three Words a Sentence muſt contain, 


Which muſt ſome Sentiment or Thought explain. 


Sentence comprehends at leaſt Three Words, by which 
ſome Sentiment or Thought of the Mind is expreſs: 
g Nor can it be without one Mir mation and a Nane 


ſignifying the Subject of that ir mation, 1. e. a Name of 
which ſomething is affirm'd; as, a Lye is abominable. 

(1) The Conſtruction of the Sentence, is the regular Con- 
neck 


. on of the Words in the Form of Nature, which is gene- 
rally more regarded by the Erg/;, and other Modern Lan- 
guages, than by thoſe of the Antients. 


s 


171 As we have done in our 


Notes on the Parts of Speech, or 
Words, ſo we ſhall here add the ge- 
neral Notion of Grammar in the 
Syntax, or Conſtruction of Words 


together in a Sentence, according . 


to thoſe Principles of the Art, 
which we have drawn from Reaſon 
.£ a bliſhed. 5 : , 

he Conſtruction of Words, is 
generally diftinguiſh'd into Con- 
cord and Government ; the firſt, by 
which the Words ought to agree 


among themſelves; and the ſecond, 


when one cauſes any Alteration in 
the other. 

The firſt, generally ſpea king, is 
the ſame in all Languages, becauſe 
it is the natural Order, which is in 
the general Uſage, the better to di- 
Aineviſh our Diſcourſe, 

Thus the Diſtinction of the Two 


Numbers, Singular and Plural, is the | 


- 
* 


Rea ſon why the Adjective is to a+ 
gree with the Subſtantive in Num- 
ber; that is, that one be put either 
in the Singular or Plural, as the 
other is. Becauſe the Subſtantive 
is the Subject that is confuſedly, tho 
directhy mark'd by the Adjectiue, 
If the Substantive marks many, 
there are many Subjects of the 
Form, mark'd by the Aajoctius, 
and by Conſequence it ought to be 
in the Plural Number, as Homines 
doctt, learned Men, But there be- 
ing no Termination in the Quality 
in Exgliſpb, to diſtinguiſh the Num- 
ber, it is only imply'd in Reaſon, 
the ſame Word ſignify ing the Singu- 
lar, as well as Plural Number. 
The Diſtinctien of the Maſculine 


Languages which have diſtindt 
Terminations, to have a Concor- 


dance or Agreement between the 
0 | Nan 


« mn 1 


F 


* 
8e *® 8s > ed mo... Sees « WM. 66 ———_ 2 es  &A #«di 2, © A 


and Feminine Cender, oblig:s the 


CS ae 8 Gene es ea 4. ens 6... mo 


1 n ae Tn  ( VV 


8 


7 
1 
t 


acl 


| ry; and, for that very Reaſon, is 


| Language forms their Government 


| for, from, by, &c, yet none for the 
| Accuſative, and the ſame ſometimes 


| back to what has been ſaid on the 
| Caſes, and forward to what may be 


in their Places. 


ſerve ſome general Maxims, which 


nlaative Caſe, or firft State of the 


— 
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cauſe it is the proper Office of the 


| as nd Quality, or Subſtantive' 
rg 28 in Gender, as well as' 


Number. 


the ame Reaſon, are to agree with! 
1 


the Nouns and Pronouns, or Names, 


and Perſonal Names, in Number and 
_ = 
ut if at any Time, in Reading, 


you meet with any Thing that may 
appear contrary to theſe Rules, it 
is by a Figure of Diſcourſe ; that 
is, by having ſome Word underſtood, 
or by conſidering the Thoughts 
more than the Words themſelves ; as 

we ſhall ſee anon. 

The Conſt ruction of Government, 
on the contrary, is intirely arbitra- 


different in all Languages. For one 


or Regimen by Ca es; others make 
uſe of little Signs or Particles in 
their place, which yet do not mark 
all the Caſes, as in French and Spa- 
np, they have only de and a, which 
mark the Genitive and. Dative Ca- 
n; the Ttalians add da, for the 
Ablative, the Engli/p have of, to, 


for Two Caſes. Here you may look 


added in the Appendix of Prepoſi- 
tions, to the ſhort Remark on them 


Vet it will not be amiſs to ob- 


are of great uſe in all Languages. 
The Firft, That there is no No- 


Name in any Sentence, which has 
not a Reference to ſome Verb or 
Affirmation, either expreſs'd or un- 
derſtood ; becauſe. we never talk 
way te mark the bare Objects of 
our eption, but to expreſs our 
Sentiments of what we conceive, 
which is the Office of the Yerb or 
Ajprmation to mark. 

The Second, That there is no 

eb of Affirmation, which has not 


have ſomething to affirm of, which 
The Verbs, or Afirmations, for; is the Subject or the Nominative of 
the Verb et tho' before an Infinitive, 


doctum, I know Peter to be learned. 
But this of the Accuſative relates 


mark'd by the AdjeQive or 


Verb. 


its Name or Nominative Caſe, ei- 
ther” expreſs'd or underſtood; be- 


Verb to affirm; and there fore it muſt 


there is an Accuſative, (not a No- 
mi ative Caſe) as, Scio Petrum eſſe 


only to thoſe Languages which have 
that Caſe. 

The Third, that there can be no 
Adjective or Quality, which has. 
not a Reference to ſome Subſtan- 
tive or Name, becauſe the Adjec- 
tive marks confuſedly the Subſtan- 
tive or Name, which is the Subject 
of the Form that is diftintly 
valie 
ty; as Dectus, learn'd, muſt have 
regard to ſome Man who is learned. 


The Fourth, That there never is 


a Genitive Caſe, which is not go- 
vern'd by ſome other Name or Noun, 
becauſe that Caſe continually marks 
that which is as the Poſſeſſor; fo 
that it muſt be govern'd by the 
Thing poſſeſs d. For this Reaſon, 
both in Latin and Greek, this Caſe 
is never govern'd properly by a 
This Rule is with more dif- 
ficulty apply'd in the vulgar Tongues, 
becauſe the Particle or Signof, which 
is properly the Sign of the Genitive 
Caſe, is ſometimes put for the Pre- 


poſition of, and de French, for er 


and de, 

The Fifth, That the Government 
of Verbs is oftentimes taken from 
divers Sorts of References, included 
in the Caſe, according to the Ca- 
priciouſneſs of Cuſtom or Uſage, 
which yet does not change the ſpe- 
cifick Reference of each Caſe, but 
only ſhews, that Cuſtom his made 
choice of this or that, according ta 
Fancy. 

Thus in Latin we fay, Fuvare 
aliguem, and Opitulari alicui; for 
theſe are Two Verbs of Aid, becauſe 
it pleas'd the Latins to regard the 
Government of the firſt Verb, as the 
Form, to which the Action paſſes 
and that of the ſecond, as a Caſe of 
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A Sentence is, or ſimple, or compound, 
Still in the firſt, One AFFIRMATION's Fund, 
And of the Subject too, One NAME expreſs'd, 
Or underſtood, as is by all confeſsd. 1 
Sentences are twofold, {imple and compound; a /imple Sen. 
Fence is, Where there is but one AFFIRMATION and one 
NAME of the Subject of that {firmation, either expreſs da 
andes ſtood. | 
A compound Sentence is of Two compos'd, 
Or more, by Particles together clos d; 
Or by conjun#ive Qualities combin'd, 
As in th' Examples you may quickly find. 

A compound Sentence is made up of Two or more {imple 
Sentences join'd to each other by ſome Particles or conjunctive 
QUALITY ;. as, Pride, and thou walkeſt. This is the Mas | 
who did the Savage kill. | 5 


Of the Conſtruction of NAMES. 
The NAME, the Subject of the AFFIRMATION, 
Before it generally aſſumes its Station. | 
The Name or Perſonal Name, of which the Affirmation ab 
frms ſomething, is generally plac'd in Conſtruction before the 


" 


Affirmation ; as, I am happy. Suſan loves Roger. The Parſon 


preaches. The Book ts read. | 
Except Command, or Queſtion be imply'd,, 

Then to the Name Precedence is deny d. 

- But if may, can, ſhall, will, ought, wou'd; and do, 
Before the principal Affirmation go, | 

Then does the Name between them take its Place, 
Elſe ewill the Style want all its proper Grace. 

* Ex- 


Attributton, to which the Action | Sometimes theſe different Regi. 


of the Verb has a Reference, mens of the Verbs cauſe an Altera- 
Thus in French they ſay, Serwiy | tion in the Senſe, in which the Uk 


| Sogn, and Servir a quelque | of a Language muſt be conſider'd; 
| Choſe, to ſerve one, to ſerve fer, or | as, for Example, in Latin, Caver: 


ro a Uſe. alicui, to watch, or be careful of 

Thus in Spaniſh the greateſt Part | the Preſervation of one; but caver 
of the Verbs Aﬀive govern indiffe | aliquem, is to be aware of bim. 
rently a Dative, and an Accuſa- | But in this we muſt always have 3 
tive Caſe, | particular Regard to the Uſage & 

Thus the fame Verb may receive | all Languages. | 
feveral Governments 3 as, Praftare] We have in the Text ſaid what 
alicui, or aliguem; and thus they, |is neceſſary for the Knowledge of 
for example, ſay, Eripere morti a- the Figures of Speech, to which ve 


 liquem, or aliquem @ merte, and the | refer you, 


ke, 


| T1. Thek 


dne 


im, or 
| | — 7? Burneſt thou? or Daſt thou burn? &c. 


burn thou; or yon, or ye. 
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Except when a Queftion, Command, Permiſſion, or Conce/- 
be implied; for then the Name is put after the AM irma- 


betwixt one of the Nine Afirmations; Do, may, can, 
II, ſhall, ought, &c. as, Does Stephen write ? Will ye depart ? 


If of the Nine, Tao do at once precede 

Je principal Affirmation, then take beed 
The Name between thoſe Tavo obtain its Lot, 
Cou'd I have gone? cou'd Cælia have forgot? 


But if the principal 4ffirmation have two of the Nine before 


it, then the Name is ſet between them; as, | : 


Cou'd Cælia have forgotten me, ſoon 
Might Roger have gone out of Town ? 

When the Command the ſecond Perſon takes, 

The Pers'nal Name then no Appearance makes. 3 


, When the Comman, Permiſſion, Conceſſion, &c. 13 in the 


fecond Perſon, the Perſonal Name, which uſually goes before 


the Affirmation, 1s often omitted or underſtood ; as burn, for 

In other Perſons there 1s frequently a Circumlocution by 
the Affirmation et; as, let me burn; let him burn; let them 
barn, Let him aſe as often as he will, he never ſhall obtain. 


Let me do what Twill, it is to no purpoſe. As for aſk IJ, or at 


he, &c. never ſo often, &C. it is a Barbariſm, and never us'd by 
any good Author. | 5 3 


When did, might, ſhou'd, wou'd, cou'd, and had and were, 


If do imply; and alſo after there | 
The Affirmation goes before the Name; $24... 
OR By way of Emphaſis tb do the ſame. | 


When the paſling, or paſt Times of do, may, can, will, hall, 
have, am, ſupplies the Place of, or implies if, the Name is ſet 
after the Affirmation, and alſo there is us'd; as, Had he (for if 
he had) 4% d, he had obtain'd. Had 1 (for if I had) heard this, 
I wou'd not have been ſo complaiſant. Were J a Prince, I ,a 
govern better. There fell a thouſand Men on the Spot. There 
is Cold in the Ice, (or Cold is in the Ice.) The ſame is likewiſe 
done by way of Emphaſis ; as, It was Mordaunt, who conquer d 
it was the Church that fell. 835 
This happens ſometimes, when there are none of theſe Con- 
liderations 3 as, /aid I, ſaid he, then follow'd Belvidera. 
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To, and an Affirmation off ave know 


Will for the Name to th Affirmation go; 
And to à Sentence we the ſame allow. 


Inſtead of the Name that goes before the Mirmation, and 


of which the latter affirms ſomething, ſometimes another Af. Þ 


Hrmation, with to before it; © ſupplies its Place, as havin 
ſomething affirm'd of it; as, to dance is wholeſome ; to play is 
eelightful ; to confider is uſeful. | | 

A whole Sentence is the ſame; as, That the Day is brols, 
zs evident, ſince the Sun ſhines. In ſhort, whatever will anſwer 
to the Queſtion who? or what ? will ſupply the Office of the 

Name to the Affirmation. 


The Pers nal Names, or follows, or precedes, 
Zn as the Name itſelf purſues or leads. 


The leading State of the Perſonal Name is ſet before, or af. | 


fer the Affirmation, according tothe foregoing Rules of Names; 
2s, I read, beareſt thou? &c. . 


That Affirmation, which its A extends 
To fomething elſe, ftill after it commands 
A Name, to avhich that Action does relate; 
As, Roger ſpurns me with his uſual Hate. 


As the Name, when it fignifies the Subject of which ſome- 
thing is affirm'd by the 4firmation, goes before the A ffirma- 
tion, (except before excepted) ſo a Name 1s always plac'd af- 
ter the Affirmation, which ſignifies the Thing to which the 
Action of the Affirmation immediately relates; as, I read a 
Book ; the Fire burns Robert. 1 5 

Thus the following State of the Perſonal Names generally 
are ſet after the Affirmation, and the Particles to, for, of, &c. 
tho ahm generally goes before the Affirmation; as, Martin 


is the Man whom 7 ſaw laft. 


| Theſe Names diſtinguiſpd are by what and who ? 
„And whom and what? as the Examples ſhea. 


"Theſe Two Names are eaſily known, or diftinguiſh'd by 
afking the Queſtion avbo or what? and whom ? and what? 
The firſt Name anſwers to the Queſtion who or what ? as, 
who reads? Anſw. I; what barns? the Fire; on the contra- 
ry, what do 1 read? Anſw. the Book; whom does the Fire 


barn? Anfw. Robert. 


But when the Action don't at all relate | 
"Panther, but in the Subject terminate, 
: 1 
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No Name the Affirmation then requires, 
To follow it, but in itſelf expires. 


All the Buſtle ſome GRAMMARTIANS have made 
about Verb Neuter, is diſpatch'd in theſe four Lines, that is 
in this one Rule; that when the Action of the Affirmation 
does not extend or relate to any other Perſon or Thing, but 
© terminates in the Subject, there is no Name requir'd after it; as, 


Igrieve, J rejoice, T fit, I run, I Hand, &. 


Of the Conſtruction of AFFIRMATIONS. 
This very nearly relating to the former, ſeems to demand 


our next Conſideration, both indeed being interwoven with 


each other. | 


The Affirmation always ws agree | 
I Number and Perſon with the Name you'll ſee. ; 
The Affirmation muſt agree with the Name of which it af- 


firms ſomething in Number and Perſon > That is, if that be 
of the Singular, or Plural, this muſt be ſo too ; if that be of 


the firſt, ſecond, or third Perſon, this muſt be of the ſame, 


whether the Number or Perſon be expreſs'd by the Ending or 


Termination, or by the nine Affirmations diſcours'd of under 
the Head of Aſfirmations; as, I write, or do aurite, thou auriteſt 


| or deft write, he writes or does wwrite ; wwe, ye, and they aurite or 


Ao aurite: Not I aoriteſt, he write, &c. 


We ought affirm, the A ffirmations are 


Moſt zuftly in the Plural ſeen Vappear. 
But when the Affirmation relates to, or affirms of two fore- 


When of tavo Names, ( tho each be Singular) 2 4 


going Names, tho' they are both of the Singular Number, 
| myſt be of the Plural; as, he King and Queen are happy, not 
is happy. „ ; 
It is a lame Allowance of a late Author of Grammar, that 
it may be alſo of the Singular in Eagliſb, ſince he is forc'd to 
ſalve the Soleciſm, by underſtanding other Words to make up 


the Defect; as in this, His Juſtice and Goodneſs was great; 


* 


that is, ſays he, His Fuſtice was great, and his Goodneſs Wwas 
great. i : p | 


An Affirmation may be Cat our Eaſe) 

Or Singular, or Plural, as yon pleaſe, 

I ben lo a NAME of Number it is join d, 
The flill the Name you Singular do foud. 
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A Name of Number, or whoſe Meaning implies more than 
one, or many, tho' it be it ſelf of the Singular Number, the 
Affirmation may yet be in the Plural; as, tbe MOB is unn, 
or, the MOB are unruly ; the Convocation are debating, or i: 
debating. The Affirmation agreeing ſometimes with the Num- 
ber of the Name, and ſometimes with the Signification. 


.W, Ben two A ffirmations are together ſeen, | 


MER bee 4 
n 


Then muſt be the Particle (to) be ſet between, 
Except let, bid, dare, help, and all the Nine. 


When two Affirmations follow one another, the Particle 2, 
onght to be ſet between em, except ab, will, ſhall, may, can, 
with their paſſing or paſt Times, did, ſbou d, wou'd, cud WM 
might and muſt. Add to theſe, let, bid, dare, and help, and 
perhaps ſome few others. . 

Have, am, or be, with paſſive Qual ty join'd, 
Or with a Duality that . 425 3 
All Suffering and Being does expreſs | 
That the Britannick Language will confeſs. 

Have, am, or he, join'd to a Quality, expreſs all manner 
of Being, or Suffering in our Tongue, which has no other way i 
of doing it. They are ſet before Qualities of all forts, and 
even Names. 3 | : 

There is no Change of the Perſonal, or Numeral 'Termi- 
nations, when the Affirmation ſignifies Command, or is pre- 
ceded by if, that, tho, althi*, whether, and ſometimes by 
other Particles. 1 


O the Conftrufion of Quart: ES. 


The Qualities in Engliſh mo/ly claim 
The Place immediately before their Name. 


Tho in Nature we think of the Name before the Quality, 
yet in Engliſb, Qualities are generally plac'd before the Name: 
to which they belong, or of which they expreſs the Manner ; 


Except an Affirmation comes betabeen; 
As in the following Examples ſeen. 
. "Unleſs when an Affirmation comes between the Quality 
and the Name; as, Juſt art Thou, O God! and righteous are 
#hy Fudzments; or, GOD is juft, and his Fudgements are righ- 
teous. © Otherwiſe when it comes alone, without its Atten- 
. dants, which it governs, it always goes immediately before 
its Name; as, 4 good Man is rarely to be found, a good Wo. 
1 , 5 man 
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aol Man, three wiſe old Men. 
prefix d a, which is of the 


: and to all theſe aggregated or incorporated Words 


| and go immediately before them, ſapplying 
| moſt all the Manners of Words or Fartieles; the firſt we call 
| Poſeffves; And this is form'd from almoſt all Names, Singu- 
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man much more rarely. | Good Men are valuable Feels in a 
© Commonwealth; good Women make good Wives. Good Things 


| are only fo in Opinion. 


Poetic Diction with peculiar Grace 5 
Allows the Name ( not Proſe ) the foremoſt Place. 


4 The Duality rarely in Proſe is ſet after the Name, but in 
© Verſe tis beautiful and harmonious ;- as, Hail, Bard divine 


But awhen there are more Qualities than one 
That come zorether, or together join 5 
Or elſe one Quality with its govern d Train; 


Then do they follow the preceding Name. | 
But when there are more Qualities than one come toFe- 


| ther, tho? collaterally join'd, or one Quality with its depend- 
ing Words, it generally comes after the Name; as, 4 Man 


both wiſe and valiant, a Man exceeding wiſe and valiant; 2 
Man /&:1ful- in many Things. But then we hkewiſe ſay, a 
wiſe and valiant Man, an exceeding wiſe Man, a ſrilful Man 
in many Things. DI | SE 

A. Name and all its Duahktirs unit, 

And form one Word, as all the Learned aurite; 

But when theſe ſeveral Words in one conſpire, 

then ſome other Quality require. — 


A Name with its Qualities, (or any governing Word, -withy 


is Attendants) is as one compounded Word; on which theſe 


join d Names and * aſſume another Quality, as if the 
{ were one Word, (an 

ward) as, a Man, an old Man; a wiſe old Man, a very wiſe 
Here to the NAME Man is 


theſe being join'd, another; and ſo, on- 


Quality-kind; and then to the 
uality o is added; and to that an; then ie, * ai ſe 


lity a, or three, 1s prefixed. 
Two Sorts of Qualities from Names do flow, 
And both before their Names directiy go. | | 
There are two ſorts of Qualities, (as we have obſery'd- un- 
der that- Head) which are deriv'd immediately from Names, 
e Place of al- 


lar or Plural. By adding () or (if the Pronunciation e- 
quires it) ('s) it implies the ſame as the Particle gf; as, 


Man's 
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is, a primary Name with its Attendants ;) for a formative 


Curt; or, the Court of the King of Spain: For the () is pu 


Af Nis moſtly plac'd the a and Name between, 


But @ is ſometimes ſet between the other Quality and the 


Man's Nature, the Name of Man; Mens Nature, or the Najyn Ar 
of Men ; Virgil's Poems, &c. 3 F 
The ſame is done when an aggregated Name occurs, tha 


(s) of the Paſſaſive is put after the whole aggregate; as, % 
King's-Court, or the Court of the King; the King of Spain, | 


* 


ſingle Name. | 
A, or an, immediately we plate 3 
Before the NAME, a Man, an Hour, a Face, 
But if another QUALTTY come in, | 


after the whole aggregate (he King of Spain) as after one ; 4 


The Quality a, or an, is generally plac'd immediately he. 
fore the Name; as, a Man, an Arm, a Mountain: But if any 
other Quality comes with it, it muſt be plac'd generally 
between the a and the Name; as, a good Man, a black Horl, 


Name, as many a Man, never a Man. (A) is always before 
gar Number, but (he) before both Singular and | 


The Conſtruction of PARTICLES; or, the Mann 


of WorDs, | | 


is We have ſhewn under the Head of Particles, or Manner: of | 
Fords, that beſides Names, Qualities, and Afirmations, there 


= 


is another Part of Speech, which denotes the Reference and Mt © 


Relation of Names to Names, Names to Affirnations, and 
the Connections of Sentence to Sentence: For this Reaſon we 
have divided them into three Sorts; the Firſt ſhews the Cir- 
cumſtances or Manners of Words, which are join'd to every 
Theſe after A ffirmations ave admit, 
But before Qualities we maſtly fer. 


This firft fort are generally put after the Affirmation 
whoſe Manner it does expreſs ; as, Cynthia danced admira- 
bly ; Peter ole learnedly; Dorothy acted finely ; Harry fought 
lately. But it is ſet before Qualities ; as Robert was very luc: 
ky ; John 7; extreamly rich, very rich. 


"EF 
1 


* 
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| (*] Secondly, All Names, Qualities, and Afirmations, have 
Various States, Relations, and References to each other, 
hich are moſtly. expreſs'd by theſe Particles, of, to, for, 
on, O] by,. with, through, &c. | heſe are at leaſt of the moſt 
beguent Uſe, the reſt we ſhall treat of in a Diſcourle by it ſelf, 
25 we have before obſer d under Particles: An Exan ple wilþ 
% Wrender the Uſe more plain; as, O! God ! the Memorial of thy 
Lues to Sons of Men, from the Beginning of the World, to this 
Day, is recorded with Thankfulneſs in the Hearts of the Reli- 
| All theſe Particles in this Sentence ſhew the Relation or 
and their Connection, in that 
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Reference of Name to Name, 
Manner, with each other, 


Between the Words whoſe Reference they expreſs, 
Theſe Particles demand the certain Place. 


Theſe Particles, which denote the Dependance of one 


—- ba 7 W» 
„ e — 
- a ” 
= = = 


. 1 thing on another, or the Reference or Relation of one Word 
15 to another, muſt naturally be plac'd betwixt them whoſe 


[#] Theſe ſeveral States or Re- 


ferent Endings of the ſame Words 3 


Ne BE lation of Name to Name, are ex- | but as there are ſome ſort of Virtual 
nd preſs'd in Latin, by varying the; Caſes, or States in all Languages, "BY 


Terminations or Ending of the 


Name, five ſeveral Ways, which 


E were call'd Caſes, a cadendo. So 
that there were threeſcore various 
| Endings in the Latin, and double 
the Number in Greek, all expreſs'd 
by theſe few Engliſ Particles; 


the firſt State of, or the Name it 


| 


8 in the Pronouns or Per- 


ſonal Names, as we have obſerv'd) 


and becauſe without that the Con- 
nection of Diſcourſe, which is call d 
Conſtruction, would not be well 
' underſtood ; tis in a great meaſure 
| neceſlary for the right underſtand- 
ing of any Language whatſoever, tg 


re 

d Lt, is call'd the Nomnarive Caſe. | know what is meant by the Caſes, 
d If things were always confider'd jor States of the Names; which we 
9 ſeparately from one another, Names | ſhall here endeavour to explain 


would have only the two Changes 
of Number and Gender to the 
{ QUALITIES, | 


But ſince they are often conſider'd 


with regard to the Relation they 
have to one another, the giving of 
| divers Terminations or Endings to 


| Names, which are call'd Caſes, are 


made uſe of in ſome Languages, to 


expreſs theſe Relations. 


it muſt be confeft'd, that the 


| Greek and the Latin are (we think) 
almoſt the only Languages in which 

| the Names have what are 8 
e 


call d Caſes, that is, in which the 


Relations are expreſs d by the df. 


| 


with all the Perſpicuity we are 
able, keeping to the old Names of 
them, and applying them to the news 


Of the firſt State, or Nomina- 


tive Caſe. 


The ſimple Pofition of the Name, 
is call'd the Nominative, which 
indeed is not properly a Caſe, (tho 
it be a State) but the Matter from 
which the Caſes are form'd, by the 
various Changes of the firſt Termi- 
nation, or Ending of the Name. Its 
chief Uſe is to be ſet before the 
Vers or Affirmation, to be the Sub- 


- 


various Terminations of ſo many, 


the Hebrews, cites theſe Words, to 


| fine, Nominatives are ſometimes 


other Caſes, in the Latin and Greek 
are avoided by the Signs expreſs'd 


 Infiſted upon, only for the Informa- 


z3e& of the Propoſition in Diſcourſe ; 
Dominus regit me, the Lord governs 
me ; Deus exaudit me, God hears 
me, or my Prayer. 


_ Of the Vocative. 


When we name the Perſon to 
whom we ſpeak, or any other 
Thing -to .which we apply our- 
ſelves, as if it were a Perſon, the 
Name does by that acquire a new 
Relatton, which is ſometimes 
mark'd by a Termination different 
from that of the Nominative, and 
which is called Vocative, from wo- 
care, to call; and thus from Domi- 
nus in the Nominative, they make 
Domine in the Vocative; of Anto- 
nius, Antoni, But as that was not 
very neceſſary, ſince the Nemina- 
tive might be us'd in the place of 
the Vocative, it has happen'd, 1. 
That this different Termination of 
the Nominative, is not us d in the 
Plural Number. 2dly. That even 
in the fingular Number, it is only 
us'd in the ſecond Declenfion of the 
Latin Tongue. 3aly. That in the 
Greek (where it is more common) 
the Nominative is often us'd for 
the Yocative, as may be ſeen in the 
Greek Verſion of the Pſalms : From 
whence St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to- 


prove the Divinity of CHRIST, 
Opovog ij, & dog; where tis 
plain, that ò Osc5 is a Nomina- 


tive for a Vocative ; ſince the Senſe 
is not, God is thy Throne, but, Thy 


Throne; O God, &c. A4thly. In 


Join'd to Vocatives, as, Domize, 
Deus meus| Nate mea wires, mea 
magna Potentia ſolus ! | | 

All theſe Difficulties in this and 
with Eaſe, without ſtudying the 
"Thouſands of Names; which are 


tion of the Student in the general 
Notion of the Grammar of the An- 


* jb 
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| cient Tongues, 
Qurs to them, 
O the Genitive Caſe, 

The Caſe is ſo call'd from Genf 
Kindred or Family, x 
us:d to expreſs Alliances of Blog 
between Perſons; beſides, it im. 
ports great Variety of other Relz. 
tions between Things, as well 21 
Perſons. For the Relation of ons 


and the Analogy q 


| Thing to another, in any manner 


whatever, has occaſion'd in the Lan- 


guages that have Caſes, a nen 


Termination in the MName: or 
Nouns, which is call'd the Gevitive 
(as we have ſaid) to expreſs that 
general Relation which is afig 
diverſify'd into ſeveral Species, fuch 
as the Relations are of the Whole to 
its Parts, as Caput Hominis; of 
Parts to the Whole, as Homo craſſ 
capitis; of the Subject to the A. 
cident or Attribute, as Color Roſe, 


Miſericordia Dei; of the Accident 


to the Subjef?, as Puer optimæ Is- 
dalis; of the Efficient Cauſe to the 
Effet, as Opus Dei, Oratio Cicere- 
nis; of the Efje# to the Cauſe, a 
Creator Mundi; of the final Cauf 
to the Eyed, as Potio Sopori:; of 
the Matter to the Compound, 23 
Vas auri ; of the Object to the Acts 
of the Soul, as Copitatio Belli, Con- 
temprus Mortis; aof the Poſſeſſor 
to the Things poſſeſſed, as Pecus 
Melibœi, Divitiæ Craſſi; of the 
Proper Name to the Common, er 
the Individual to the Species, at 
Oppidum Londini. | 
Ard as amongſt all theſe Rela- 
tions there is ſome Oppoſite, which 
ſometimes occaſions FEquivocal 
Terms, (for in the ſe Words, YVulns 
Achillis, the Genitive Achiliis 
may ſignify either the Relation of 


the Subject, and then *'tis taken 


paſſively for the Wound that 4. 
chilles has received; or the Rela- 
tion of the Cauſe, and then *tis taken 
actively for the Wound which A. 
chilles gave ; ) ſo in that Paſſage of 
St. Paul, Certus ſum quia nepue 


Mors, neque Vita, &c, poterit 7 
. : d 2. 


4 ; £ 


becauſe t 


CC IRR r= 


ſcparare a Cbaritate Dei in Chriſto 
1 Jeſu, Domino Noftro, &c. The 
© Genitive Dei, has been underſtood” 
wo different Ways by Interpre- 


tr WE ters, thoſe who have aſcrib'd to it 
ood WF the Relation of the Object, believ- 


ing, that in this Paſſage was meant 
the Love which the Elect bear to 
Cod, in Jeſus Chriff; whilſt O- 
E thers (who have aſerib'd to it the 
Relation of the Subject) do under- 
ſtand by the Paſſage aforeſaid, the 
Love of God to the Elec in Feſus 
| Cbriſt. 

Tho' the Hebrew Names are not 
declin'd by Caſes, the Relation ex- 
preſs d by the Genitive, does not- 
withſtanding cauſe a Change in the 
Names; tho' quite different from 
that of the Greek and Latin; for, 
in theſe Languages, the Change is 
inthe Word govern' d, but in the He- 
brew, in the Word governing. 

In the Vulgar Tongues they make 
uſe of a Sign to expreſs the Rela- 
tions of this Caſe, as of in Engliſb, 
de in French, &c. as Deus, God, of 
Bod; Dieu, de Dieu. 

What we- have ſaid (that the 
| Genitive made uſe of) to denote 
the Relation between the Proper 
Name and the Common, or, which 
Lis the ſame Thing, between the 
Individual and the Species, is much 
more common in the vulgar Tongues, 


| Proper Name, are frequently put in 
| the lame Caſe, by Appoſition, as 
tis call'd, as Urbs Roma, Pluvius 
Thamefis, Mons Parnaſſus ; but we 
| ordinarily fay, The City of Rome, 
the Hill of Parnaſſus ; but we 
| fay the River Thames, as well as 
of Thames, ; 


Of the Dative C aſe, 


There is yet another Relation, 
which is that of the Thing to the 
| Benefit or Damage of which other 
| Things have a Relation. This in 
the Languages which have Caſes 
is call'd the Dative Caſe, which is 
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For in Latin, the Common and the G; Cæſar vicit Pompeium, Cæ- 


tis hardly poſſible to mention the 
Particulars: Commodare Socrati, t 
lend to Socrates; Utilis Rei publi- 
ca, uſeful to the Commonwealth 3 
Pernicioſus Ecclefie, pernicious to 
the Church ; Promittere Anttco, to 
promiſe a Friend, or te a Friend ;= 
Viſam et Platoni, it ſeemed good 
to Plato; Anis Regi, related to 
t be Kin 3 &c. 

In Engliſh we expreſs this Caſe, 
or that which is equivalent to it, 
by the Sign to, or for, which uſual- 
ly do or may come before it, tho" 
the ſame Signs are likewiſe us'd to 
what is the Accuſative and the Ab 

lative in the Latin. 


Of the Arcaſative, 


The Verbs or Affrmations that 
expreſs Action, which paſs from 
the Agent, as to beat, to break, to 
heat, to love, to hate, have Su bjects 
that receive theſe Things or Objects 
which they regard: For if I beat, 
I muſt beat ſomething; and ſo of 
the reſt. So that it is plain, that 
theſe Verbs or Afﬀirmations require 
after em a Name, to be the Subject 
or Object of the Action they expreſs. 
And hence it is,that in the Languages 
| which have the Caſes, the Names 
have a Termination they call Ac- 
cuſative, as amo Deum, I love 


*% 


far vanquiſhed Pompey. | 
There is nothing in Zngiiſh to 
diſtinguiſh this Caſe from the No- 
minative, or rather to diſtinguiſh 
this State of the Name from the 
firſt; but as we almoſt ever place 
the Words in their natural Order, 
they are eaſily diſcover'd, becauſe _ 
the Nominative (or firſt State) is 
generally before, and the Accuſa- 
tive after the Verb or Affirmation; 
as The King loves the Queen, and 
The Queen loves the King, The 
King is the Nominative in the firſt 
Place, and the Accuſative in the 
ſecond 3 and the. Queen the Accuſa- 
tive in the firſt, and the Numina- 


allo us d ſo many other Ways, that | 


tive in the ſecond. . 
Ss M 
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Relation and Dependance it is to expreſs ; as we may obſem 
in the following Lift. ds] 


O F has this peculiar Eminence, 
Always to bound of Words the general Senſe. 


As of ſignifies the Relation between the Name that follow 
it, and that which goes before it, and joins the following 
Name'to the foregoing; as, the Sons of Adam: fo in all th 
following Inſtances, and all others that may be thought d, 
it: ĩs obſervable, that of has the Property of limiting and de. 
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termining the general Signification of the Word on which i 


. depends. 


1. Of The Part to the Whole.” 
The Tail of the Lion. 

2. Of the Subject to the Ac- 
cident. | 


The Splendor of the Sun. 


Of the Ablative Caſe. 


Befides the Five Caſes already 
mentioned, the Latins have a Sixth, 
which was not invented to expreſs 
alone any particular Relation, but 
to be joined with ſome of the Par- 
ticles, called Prepoſitions : 
the firſt Five Caſes, not being ſuf - 
ficient to expreſs ali the Relations 
that Things have to one another, 
they have in all Languages had 
recourſe © to another Invention, 
which is that of contriving little 
Words to be put before Names, 
which for that Reaſon are call'd 
Prepoſitions. And fo as the Rela- 
tion of a Thing, in which another 
is contained, is expreſs' d in Latin 
and Eng/i/h by (in), it is in French 
by (dans), as Vinum in Dolio, le 
Vin dans le Muid, the Wine in the 
Veſſel. But in the Languages 
which have Cafes, theſe Prepoſi- 
tions are not join'd with the firſt 
Form of the Name, which is the 
Nominative, but with ſome of the 


= 


other Caſes: And tho' in Latin 


— 
O 
1 
O 


there are ſome join'd with the 4: 


For 


ways like the Dative, for preſer- 
ving the greater AnaJogy between 


The Whole to the Part, 

A Man of a thick Skull. 
The Accident to the Subjes, 
A Boy of a good Under- 


ſtanding. if 


3. Of 


cuſative, as Amor erga Deum, Ly 
towards God; they yet haye in - 
vented another Caſe, called the 46 
lative, to be joined with ſeveril 
other Prepoſitions, from which it 
is inſeparable in Senſe ; whereas an 
Accuſative is often ſeparated from 
its Prepoſitions, as when it is after 
a Verb Active, or an Infinitive, 

That Caſe in Propriety of Speech 
is wanting in the Plural Number, 
ſince it never has there a different 
Termination from that of the Da- 
tive: But becauſe it would t 
much confound the Analogy, to la 
that the Prepoſition governed at 
Ablative in the Singular, and 
Dative in the Plural, it has been 
judg'd fitter to ſuppoſe an Ablatiu 
in the Plural Number, tho alway 
the ſame with the Dative. 

And for the ſame Reaſon it i, 
that they have given an Ablatie 
to the Greek Names, which are al 


— XK 


theſe Two Languages, which ar 


commonly learned by one another. 


- 
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© Oc be Efficient totheEfſet.) [The Eid tothe Efficient. 
in | i m—— of Solomon. | Ihe Creator of the 
| Of the End to the Mean. World. 
The Preparations of the The Means to the End. 
Feaſt. | | 'The Death of the Croſs. 
bn | Of Materials to Materiate. Materiate to Material. 
wir A Cup of Silver. | The Stones of the Tempe. 
| the s. Of tbe Object to the Act. The Ai to the Object. 
t of MW The Love of God. 18 The Delight of the Eye. * 
d de. FO ces Political. 5 Relations Oeconomical. 
ch i King of England. Wi The Maſter of the Houſe. 
g. Of the Paſſeſſor to Poſſeſſion. Pa gon to the Poſſefſor. 
„ ue Flock of Mærlibeus. | he Shepherd of the. 
m. Mo. Of Time to the Event. | Flock. 
:2 The Time of War, the ] ' Rent to Time. \ | 
der- Hour of Supper. The Luxury of the Age. | 
10. Of the Contents to the The Silence of the Night: i 
- Of Continent. | | Continent to the Contents. 1 
The Fith of the Sea. 1 A Handful of Flowers. | 


te] | Fave Names without a Word betaween,.. 
1 Of betwixt both moſt frequently is feen: 


A. When Two Names come together, 97 8 goes babies L 

eral the latter; as may be ſeen in all the foregoin Examples : But 

a it when this of fenifes Poſſeſſion, then it may be left out, and , 

8 es, put at the End of the firſt Name, by which it becomes 

ity; as we have ſufficiently prov'd already. The Houſe of 
Roger, or Roger s Houſe. 

: Except they th the Same Thing do relate, 

For then the middle of is out of Date. 


For Names that relate to the ſame Things have no Par- 
ticle between them; as, the River Thames, Chriſtopher Colum- 
8 bus, London City; tho' we/likewiſe lay, the River of 7. * i 
the City of London, &c. 
Between Superlatives and following Names, 
O F, by Grammatick Right, a Station claims. 
We. ee may have the Particle of before the fol- 
lowing Name; as the greateſt of Villains, the moſt wiſe of Phi 
lofophers, the beft of Princes. 
7 that do Partition fignify, 
on, Vice or Virtue do imply; 
Any Defrre or Paſſion of the Mind, | 
Follow'd ” of abe ue generally find... | 
M.2-. Such 
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Such as want Knowledge, Ignorance declare 
Forgetfulneſs, or Mem'ry in this Rule are. 7 


Qualities that ſignify Partition, generally have » 

them ; as, One of the French Fe Bin — theſe, 4 rey | 
of Family, &c. and thoſe which ſignify Affection, Paſſon. 
or Deſire of the Mind; any Knowledge, Ignorance, Mis. 
mory, Forgetfulneſs, Vice, Virtue, or any ſuch Diſpoſition 
of the Soul, have of between them and the Word to which 
they relate, Cowetous of Gold, fearful of Thunder, anxious of 
Glory, void of Grace, empty of Senſe, conſcious of Guilt, ip- 
norant of all Things, forgetful of his Friends, mindful of ji; 
Children, guilty of Bribes, weary of his Fourney, free of th 
Corporation, needy of Money, &c. We ſay alſo, forſalen of all 
Men, worthy of Happineſs, born of Royal Race, naked of Friend; 
depriv/d of Eftate, robbd of Money. Thus after ſome AF. 
FIRMATIONS ; as, to repent of Sin, to treat, talk, writ, 
of Happineſs, cc. e | 


here Benefit or Hurt comes from the Name, 
TO, to direct you whither 'tis aim d, does claim. 


= Bo TO or FOR import the Thing or Perſon to or for whom 


any Convenience or Inconvenience is meant by the NAME, 
QUALITY, or AFFIRMATION ; as, @ Friend to thi 
Muſes, good for his Stomach, | yielding to his Betters. Hence 
all Words that ſignify the U/e, Relation, Likeneſs, doing, or gi 
wing of one Thing to another, muſt have 70 or for after it. Tho 
70 is ſometimes left out, as giwe me, like me, tell me, near mt; 


where 1 is underſtood much better thanexpreſs'd. 


In Invocation-we prefix an O. | 
©! God, our Frailty thou do'ſt ſurely know. 


When we call on God, the King, or any one elſe, in a ſo- 


lemn Manner, we put O] before the Name of him we addrels 


to; as, O! King, remember that thou art a Man. 


M ben you the Inflrument or Manner how 
By which, wherewith expreſs, allow 
Theſe Particles to be always ſeen | 
By, with, and through, and from, and alſo in. 


When we expreſs the Inſtrument, the Medium by which, 
wherewith, or the Manner how a Thing is done, you make 
uſe of by, with, from, through, in, and the like; as, The Beans 
of the Sun, with incredible Speed,” paſs from Heaven, through 


- the Air, to the Earth, endi'd with Light and Heat by (with, 


through) 


—_ 
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? h) aphich it comforts us, and quickens the Plants which 
= 22 provided for us, and given to us for our Uſe, and bis 
Cl. He was ain with his Sword. He abides with me. 
er WY By is us'd for the efficient Cauſe, (as well Principal as In- 
bird & *-umental and Moral) and alſo ſignifies near to, &c. as, he 
*. Als lain by bis Enemy, by (beſide or near) a Spring of Water, 
le it avounded firſt by his own Fear, then by his Enemy's Sword. 
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in good Part; he is in Efteem, be did it in Revenge, in Hope, 

1d;, in my Thought. , . : 4 un 

F. * are the ſeveral Senſes in which the Particle IN is 

1, us d. „ | | 

i, BY "On the | third 90% of Particles which  connatt B 

| Sentence, we have only this to remark :- | 
That they between thoſe Sentences take Site, 
Which by their joining Vertue they unite. 


They are plac'd between the Two Propoſitions, or Sen- 
tences which they unite; as for their Names, ſee Particles 


N ; i 
by: Fr ® ſignifies, as it were, Preſence in a P lace, and is us'd- | 4 
e ben we would either expreſs Reft ; as, Mary lives in the i 
1 (Cliar, in the City, in the Winter, in a ftrange Poſture, in an i 1 
5 | State of Health, in Battle Array; in ad to frrite, in his Chak,. I 
„in Favour, in War, rich in Land or Money, in Fear, in Doubt, - | ; 
d 


2 — og pep 
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% che third Sort. Tis true, we might here give, or might 
„ dere have given you ſeveral Denominations of them, as 
# Copulative, Disjundtive, Comparative, and the like, as ſome 
„ others have done, and ſo given a ſeveral Head or Term to 


every other Particle of this Kind; but we ſeeing no Advan- 
tage accrue from ſuch a multiplying of Terms, but the Burthen- 
very much increaſed to the Learner, have thought fit to- leave 


Wo 


out all that unneceſſary Jargon. | 
What more may be ſaid of Particles, and their various 

og and Uſe, ſhall be found in our forecited Treatiſe of 

cles, ” 

We ſhall not conclude this ſhort Diſcourſe of ConftruBion, 

without adding a few Words of a Period, and of Fieurative © 

Conftrufion ; tho we are of opinion, that the ſirſt is more pro- 
er to fall under the Conſideration of Rhetorick, and that the 
ſe of the latter is in Engliſb the Effect of Cuſtom, not Art: 
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7 Yet fince we find others have thought fit to deliver Rules re- 
e lating to both, we ſhall not omit them entirely. | 


To compoſe therefore a Period, or to expreſs a. Sen- 
tence, that is compos'd of Iwo or more Sentences, with 
Art, we muſt firſt take care that the Expreſſions be not too 

| ME * long, 


AS — 


Members by equal Intervals. The more exact this Equality 


the Ear may perceive the Equality of the Intervals of Re- 


and in the Words. The Senſe of each Member of the Pe- 


Another too near. 


of this Pe; (2.) Aud bad fix'd it as a Maxim, that nothing 


Cart, (2.) as In/olence vas found in-the Country and Dejart 


> t 5 4.4 
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long, and: that the whole Period be proportion'd to the 
Breath of the Speaker: The Expreſſions of particular Sen. 
tences, that are Members of the Body of a Sentence, Oupht 
to be equal; that the Voice may repoſe at the End of theſe 


is, the more Pleaſure it · will produce, and the more exce" - 
the Period. FL : 

A Period ought to conſiſt at leaſt of Two Members, and at 
molt but of Four. A Period is at leaſt to have Two Mem. 
bers, becauſe its Beauty proceeds from the Equality of the 
Members, and Equality ſuppoſes at leaſt Two Terms. To 
have a Period perfect, there ſhould not be Four Members 
erouded into one Period, becauſe being too long, the Pro- 
nunciation muft be forc'd, which muſt by conſequence be 
diſpleaſing to the Ear; becauſe a Diſcourſe that is incom- 
modious to the Speaker, can never be agreeable to the 
Hearer. HE 

The Members of a Period -ought to be join'd cloſe, that 


> = A rer 8 1 ww @ tra 


Lies Vo os — — ? 


halle, BY SOS > 


ſpiration : For this Cauſe the Members of a Period ought 
to be united by the Union of a fingle Sentence, of that | 
Body of which they are Members. This Union is very diſ- 
cernable, for the Voice repoſes at the End of every Member; 
only the better to continue its Courſe, it- ſtops not fully, but 
at the End of the whole Sentence. = 

Variety may be two Ways in a Period, ;. e. in the Senſe, 


_ — 


mia, wy, we, + 


riod ought to differ with each other. We cannot expreſs 
the different Thoughts of our Minds, but by different Words 
of difterent Signification: Equal Periods are not to follow one 
An Example of a Period of Two Members: As, (I.) Be. 
fore 1:ſoall ſay thoſe Things, { O ronſcript Fathers) about the Pub- 
lic AM Fairs, which are to be ſpoken at this Time; (z.) I. Ball 
lay befor pou, in few Words, the Moti ves of the Tourney, and tht 
Return. The next conſiſts of Three Members; as, (1.) Since 
by reaſon of my Age] durſt not pretend to aſſume the Authority 


ht here to be produc'd but what was perfected by Induſtry, and 
rs. hy by tbe Under fanding 3: (3.) 1 * 75 ewhile | 
Time and Pains fhould be transfer d to thoſe of my Friend). 
The lait conſiſts of Four Members, of which this is an Exam- 
ple: (1.) If Impudence ſhould have as great Prevalence in tht 


IL 0) [pa wah Kd lo tc. oo fo ft nS Hu farm 


Places, 
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T Plates, (3.) Aulus Cæcinna w not leſs in this Trial give 


be © avay to the Impudence of AEbutius, (4.) than he has already in 
ht Valence gi wen place to his Inſolence. 

eſe This 15- ſufficient to give a full Idea of the Nature and 
its Beauties of a Period, which we have inſerted merely in 
compliance with Cuſtom, being ſenſible that the Learner- will 
be ſo far from being able to make his Advantage from it; 
at tl he has arrived much beyond the Province o Grammar, 
m. that there will be few Maſters found, who have the Educa- 


te tion of Children, that know any thing of this Matter. 
To Cuſtom, produc'd by the general Inclination of Men to 
| ſhort Speaking, has introduc'd ſeveral Figures or Forms of 
oz. Conſtruction, by wich Words are tranſpos'd, left out, one 
be put for another, and the like. The Figures therefore of Con- 
m. firuion are theſe: 
he I. Tranſpofition, which is the placing of Words in a Sens 
| | tence out of their Natural Order of Conſtruction, to pleaſe 
at the Ear in rendring the Contexture more agreeable, elegant, 
e. and harmonious : For when the Concurrence of rough Con- 
ſonants, . and gaping- Vowels, renders the Sound and Pro- 
W nunciation  inelegant, this Figure may be us'd, but never 
but upon ſuch an Occairon, except in Verſe, where. Tran/- 
I; -% is generally more elegant and harmonious than in 
role. 
II. Suppreſſion, which is an Omiſſion of Words in a Sen- 
tence, which yet are aer, to a full and perfect Con- 
ſtruction; as, I come from my Father's ; that is, from my Fa- 
tber Houſe ; but Houſe is omitted. Words are ſuppreſs d 
for Brevity or Elegance, but their Number in English is too 
eat to be enumerated ; but, for our Direction, we may 
mind theſe Rules: 1½, That whatever Word comes to be re- 
peated in a Sentence oftner than once, to avoid the inelegant 


1 | Repetition of the ſame Word, it muſt be left out; as, This is 
Y Maſter's Horſe ; or, This Horſe is my Maſter's ; for This Horſe 


| is my Maſter's Horſe. 2dly, Words that are neceſfarily imply'd 
need not be expreſs'd ; as, I /ive at Vork: Life is neceſlarily 
| imply'd, and therefore need not be expreſs'd. 34%, All Words 

© that Uſe and Cuſtom ſuppreſs in any Language, are not ta be 
| expreſs'd, without ſome particular Reaſon ; as, / good Max 
| leads a good Life ; , where the Duality Cd is neceſſary to 
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III. Sub/titution is the uſing one Word for another, or the 
Mode, State, Manner, Perſon, or Number of a Word for ano. 
ther: And the Conſtruction indeed often lies in the Senſe, and 
not in the Words; as, The whole Nation were in an Uproar , 
where the whole Nation is put for all the People of the Nation. 
Part of the Mex are kild ; Part and Nation ſignicyi ag Nun. 
ber, (tho' the Name be of the Number ſignifying one) it puts 
the Affirmation in the Plural, or the N Bu. 9% ſignifying many, 
but it may be in either. TOW 


pO ITE 
* * 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of Stops or Pauſes in Sentences ; the Uſe of Mark 
in Writing, and Abbreviations of Words. 


Ro M what has been ſaid of Sentences, tis plain, that in 
a full Sentence there may be Four Members, viz. Com- 
ma (,) Semicolon (;) Colon (:) and Period, or Full-ſtop ( 
and theſe bear a kind of muſical Proportion of Time one to 
another: For a Comma ſtops the Reader's Voice, while he 
may privately tell one; the Semicolon two; the Colon, three; 
and the Period, four. oj | 
The Uſe of theſe Points, Pauſes, or Stops, is not only to 
give a proper Time for Breathing, but to avoid Obſcurity 
and Confuhon of the Senſe if the joining Words together 
in 2 Sentence. Aﬀter a Comma always follows ſomething 
elſe which depends upon that which is ſeparated from it by 


z Pulſe of Verſe a Nation's Temper ſoows, 
In keen Iambics Engliſh Metre flows. 


Where the Senſe is not compleat in the firſt Verſe, and the 
Tecond has a plain Dependance on the firſt. 

A Semi, or Half Colon, is made uſe. of when half the Sen- 

_ fence remains yet behind; as, 1 


7 God bids Peace with Promiſes of Life, 


Men only Reaſon arm for deadly Strife ; | 
By bloody Wars Earth making deſolate, ; 


fad ſacrifuing Thowfands n their Hate, ac. 


9 but the Sentence not ended 3 as, 


a8, 
O Shame! O Curſe ! O more than helliſb Spigbhi! 


ſtion is asked, and is put when the Senſe of that Queſtion is 
compleat; this 1s the Figure of it (7) as, | 


| Point of Admiration ; as, O Times] O Manners ! 


tiber diſtinct Sentence, which being left out, the Senſe of the - 
) Lentence is entire, and it is thus mark'd (), and is call'd a 
| Parentheſis ; as, For to their power ( 1 bear Record ) they were 


lables are parted; one ending the Line, and another of the 
| fame Word beginning the next; and this is mark'd at the 
End of the firſt Line thus (-). : 
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A Calm, or two Points, is made when the Senſe is perfect, 


O Lord! in thee do I put my Truft : Save me from all 
dhoſe that perſecute me, and deliver me, &c. 
The Full-Point is when the Sentence is compleat and ended; 


Damm d Devils with each other never fight. | 
Beſides theſe Points, there is a Mark that ſignifies a Que- 


Why fo frolick ? why fo merry 
Ir your Noddle full of Sherry? | 
When we expreſs our Wonder, or Admiration of any thing 
aſter the Sentence, we put this Point (!) which is called a 


In Sentences there is ſometimes occaſion to interpoſe ario- 


_—_. 5 | 
When Words cannot be writ entirely in the Line, the Syl- 


The (e) is often left out, as well as other Vowels, for the 


| lake of the Sound, and that is call'd an Apoſtrophe, and is 
| thus expreſs d (); as, I am amaz'd, for amazed ; Henry 
| ov'd me, for Henry [owed me, &c. | 
Accent () being placed over any Vowel in a Word, notes 
that the Tone, or Streſs of the Vowel in pronouncing, is upon 
that Syllable. 22 | 
Breve () is a Curve, or crooked Mark: over a Vowel, and 
denotes that the Syllable is ſounded quick or ſhort. 


Dialyfis () being two Points placed over two Vowels of a 
Word, that wou'd otherwiſe make a Dipthong, parts em 


| Into two ſeveral Syllables. | | 


Index () the Forefinger pointing, ſignifies that Paſſage 


to be very remarkable againſt which it is placed. 


Afteriſm ( *.) guides to ſome Remark in the Margin, or 


ar che Foot of the Page. Several of them ſet together brate 
| . | t 
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that there is ſomethin wanting, defective, or immodeſt 5 
that Paſſage of the Author, thus, * * | | 
Obelisk () a Dagger is us'd as well as the 4feri/m, to refer 
the Reader to the Margin. - | 
Section (5) or Diviſion is us d in ſubdividing of a Chapter in- 
to leſſer Parte. 1 by | 
Caret () when any Letter, Syllable, or Word happens, by 
Inadvertence, to be left out in Writing or Printing, this Mark 
(0) is put under the . in the exact Place where i: 
ice | | 
is to come; as when was goat, &c. 


Circumſlex () is the ſame in Shape as the Carer, but is al. 
ways plac'd over ſome Vowel ef a Word, to denote a long $yl- 
lable ; as, Eu-phra-tes. 5 
* (-) Connexion, is us d to join or compound two 

Words into one, as Male- contents, Male-adminiſtration ; or 

when Names or Words are purpoſely left out, a Stroke or 

ſmall Line is thus put to ſignify the Name or Word 
underſtood, with the initial and final Letters at the beginning 


or end, or both. Peing plac'd over a Vowel, it is nothe | 


called Hyphen, but a Daſb for M or N. 
'  Crotchets [] or Brackets, include Words or Sentences of the 
ſame Value and Signification-with thoſe they are join'd to, and 
may be us'd inſtead of Parentheſes.” 


Quotation ( or a double Comma turn'd, is put at the 


beginning of ſuch Lines as are recited out of other Authors; 


as the Motto upon the Sun-Dial, * LOOK UPON ME, 


| THAT I MAY BE SEEN. 


t is = cuſtomary in Printing, to begin every Subſtan- 
tive with a Capital, but tis — and hinders that 
expreſſive Beauty and remarkable Diſtinction intended by the 


Let all proper Names of Men and Women, Chriſtian or 
Sur-name, begin with a Capital or Great Letter; and in- 


_ deed all Names ought to be written with the initial Letter, 


a Capital. The ſame muſt be done by any other Part of 
Speech, when there's a Force or Emphaſis laid on it; other- 
wiſe Qualities,” Affirmations, Particles, are always written 
with ſmall Letters. The firft Word of every Epiſtle, Book, 
Chapter, Verſe, '&c. begins with a Capital; as alſo, the 
proper Names of .Countries, Cities, Towns, and all manner 
of Places, Arts, Sciences) Dignities, Titles of Honour, Off. 
ces, Bills, Notes, Days, Months, Winds, Rivers, - 5 
| | ri 
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. tin ou are to begin every Sentence after a full Sto , | 
| NE with a great Letter, and every Verſe or Line * 
Poetry. If any notable Saying or Paſſage of an Author be 


| quoted in his own Words, it begins with a Capital, tho” it 


be not immediately after a full Stop. 


Where Capitals are 


| us'd in whole Words and Sentences, ſomething is expreſs'd 


extraordinary eat. 
| Let not a 


vital be written in the Middle of a Word, 


i amongſt ſmall Letters, except in Anagrams. 


THS. Jeſus, The Three firft Let- 


tert of his Name in Greek. 
V. D. M. Verbi Dei Miniſter, 
Miniſter of the Word of God. 
| Philom. Phalomathes, @ Lower 
Learning. | 

P. S. Poſtſcript, after written. 


N. B. Nota Bene, mark auell. 


| &. et, and. t 
| Vid. Vide, /ee. 


| & Viz. Videlicet, or Videre licet, 


you may /ee. 
i. d. idem, the ſame. 
i. e. id eſt, that is. 
. d. quaſi dicat, as & be foould 


13 3 

Sc. Scilicet, or Scire licet, 
* you may know, | 

| etc. et cætera, the reſt. 

| &c. et cætera, and ſo forth, or 
ſoon. . 

N. L. Non, Liquet, it appears 
not. | 

Dit. Ditto, the ſame. 


| Cent. Centum, an Hundred. 


Per Cent. by the Hundred. 


e. g. Exempli Gratia, for Ex- 


ample. 


. een gratia, wpon my. 
or ; 


4 d. | 
Fag. Pagina, Side, or Page. 
Linea, Line. 


lib. Liber, Book, © 


Fol. F oli, a Book of the lar- 
geſt Size, or a whole Sheet. 


4to. Quarto, a Quarter of a 


Sheet. 
Bvo. Octavo, Saving Eight 
Leaves to a Sheet. 
12mo. Duodecimo, Tavelwves, 
or a Sheet divided into 12 
Parts, as this Grammar. 
A Column is half a Side of a 
1 as in the Notes of this 
7 | 


al. Aulus, Afternoon. 

M. Menſis, a Month. 

Dies Dominicus, vel Solis, vel 
Sabbati, Sunday. 

Dies Lunæ, Monday. 

Dies Martis, Tue/day. -* 


Dies Mercurii, Wedneſday. | 


Dies Jovis, Thur/day. 
Dies Veneris, Friday. 


Dies Saturni, Saturday. 


A. P. Annoqz Domini, in the 


Tear of our Lord. 
( C Georgius Rex, King 
G. R. 2 George. 
DJ Anno Regni, in the 
| Tear of the Reign. 
N. S. New Stile. 5 


Fra. Francis, Frances. 
Cl. Clericus, a Clergy-man, or 
Clerk. f 

Pr. Prieſt. 
Deac. Deacon. 
1 Bp. 


* 


- 
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Bp. Biſhop. 


M. Manipulus, -@ Hand/]. 
A. Bp. Arch-Biſhop. 


8. S. Semiſſis, ha/F a Pound 


J. D. Juram Ki 
M. D. Medicinæ Doctor, Doc- 
tor of Bhyſick. | | 
A. B. Artium Baccalaureus, 
Batchelor of Arts. | 
A. M. Artium Magiſter, Ma- 
ter of Arts. 


 Half-pence and Farthings, 
I. One Thoufand. 
V. Five Thouſand. 
X. Ten Thouſand. 
| L. Fifty Thouſand. 
R. S. Fellow ey — 
- 3 ee Y we 2295 O. One hundred Thouſand. 
Aſt. P. G. Aſtronomy Profeſſor D. Five hundred Thouſand. 
at Greſham- College. CC. Two Hundred. 
P. M. G. Profeſſor of Muſick at D. or 15. Five Hundred. 
 Greſham-College. DC. Six Hundred. 

C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti Col- M. or cI5. A Thouſand. 
| lege at Oxford. 100. Five Thouſand. 

C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, zhe Keeper CCIOO. Ten Thouſand. 
ube Seal. | 100. Fifty Thouſand. 
C. P. S. Cuſtos Privat: 5 MDCCXXXVI. One Thou- 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. | ſand, ſeven Hundred and 

R. Recipe, tate thou. thirty fix. 

ana. 'of each alike. | 
P. a"pugil, or half a Handful. Traveller, 


1 The Roman Account. 
2 + 6 | 5 | : A 
The Firſt Day of the Month they Kalends call. 


May, March, October, July, fx Nones fall; 
In the other Eight Months, four; eight Ides in all. 


* 
— W S 


The End of the Grammar, 


Sacro - Sanctæ q. ſ. quantum ſufficit, 2 ff. 


5 Theologiæ Do- cient Quantity. 
S. S. T. D. ctoris, Doctor q. l. quantum libet, as mu; 
: of Divinity. as you pleaſe. 

1 Doctor, lb. ſ. d. ob. q. libra, ſolidi, de. 
I. T. P. Legum J Dogor - narii, oboli, quadrants 


Pounds, Shillings, Peng, 


8. V. Siſte Viator, fand fill 


; 


Art of Delivery or Utterance were a little more ſtudy d. 
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The Art of PO ETR V. 


„ CATE} 
O/ | Accents and Quantities, 


THE. Art of Pronunciation is reckon'd a Part of Gram- 
mar, and is the true Utterance of Words, according 

to their Quantity and Accent, Quantity is the Length or 
Shortneſs or Syllables ; and the Proportion, generally ſpeak- 


ing, betwixt a long and ſhort Syllable, is two-to one; as in 


Muſic, two Qua vers to one Crotchet. 


In Engliſh, as well as in Latin and Greet, there are not 
only theſe long and ſhort Syllables, but thoſe which are 
either long or ſhort, as the Meaſure requires; as, Records 
and Records. x | 

[a] Accent is the riſing and falling of the Voice, above 
or under its uſual Tone, but an Art of which we have little 
Uſe, and know leſs, in the Engliſh Tongue; nor are we 
like to improve our Knowledge in this Particular, unleſs the 


Of 


[a] There are three forts of Ac- not be deliver'd in Writing, Some 
cents, an Acute, a Grave, and an | of our Moderns, eſpecially Mr. 


ier, which is alſo call'd a C:r- | Biſbe, in his Art of Poetry) and 


cumflex, The Acute, or Sharp, na- | lately Mr. Mattaire, in what he 


turally raiſes the Voice; and the | calls, The Engliſh Grammar, er- 


Grave, or Baſe, as naturally falls | ronzouſly uſe Accent for Quantity, 
it. The Circumflex is a kind of | one ſignifying the Length or Short- 
Undulation, or Waving of the | neſs of a Syllable, the other the 
Voice; as in pronouncing amare, | raiſing or falling of the Voice in 
to love, you ſhould pronounce it as | Diſcourſe 3 which indeed moſt _ 
if ſpelt aamare, riſing at the firſt a, | People have naturally, except ſuch 
and falling at the ſecond. But | who have the Misfortune of a 2 
tho" the Latins (in Imitation of the | Monotony, or of-Speaking always 
Greeks) have ſome Signs to ex- | in the ſame Tone of Voice; 
preſs theſe Marks, yet the Uf] which is a great Vice in Utte- 
of them is not known, except in | rance, and what few are guilty of, 


the Diſtinction of Adverbs : Nay, | but ſuch as have a ſm-ll and 


ſhould ſome old Roman ariſe from | acute Voice; for thoſe of a | 
5 Dead, if we believe Quin - groſſer Conſtitution ſeldom are fixt 
lian, the Rules of them could to one Tons. 


N | A 
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Names. 

Abſent 

Accent 
The firſt | Cement 
_ Syllable is / Colle&# 
ronounc'd \ Conduct 
«| Conſort 
- Convert 


«1 


* 


long. 


Conteſt. # 


A very Learned and Ingenious 
Author gives us this familiar and 
eaſy Diſtinction betwixt Quantity 
and Accent: © It may be obſery'd, 
© that the Variations of the Voice, 
© by high and low, long and ſbort, 
© {cud or foft, (however they hap- 
E pen to be confaunded by ſome) 
© are all ofas different Nature and 
© Effects, as the Beats of a Drum 
are from the Sounds of a Trum- 
pet, or the Reading in one un- 
varied Tone is from Singing. 
© All the poſſible Diverſities of 


R K = 


Poetic Feet, together with the 


Changes of loud and ſoft, the 
Drum expreſſes to a Wonder: 
© But while yet there is Abvo- 
© Tovia in the Sound, there can 


Pd 


The Art of POETRY. 

Of this long and ſhort Syllable are all Poeric Feet in Eng. 
liſh tas well as all other Languages) form'd ; and tho' Hb. 
race himſelf makes uſe of no leis than twenty-eight (every 
ſorts of Feet, yet do they all, and many more, ariſe from 
the various Compoſitions of long and ſhort Syllables. 
Before we come to the different Feet that are in uſe in 
our Mother Tongue, it will be proper to lay down ſome 
Rules of Quantity, by which we may in ſome meaſure ar. 
rive at ſomeCertainty in this Particular. 

In Words whoſe Letters ſtill appear the ſame, 
By diff *ring Senſe yet gaining diff*rent Name, 
he Senſe tis, ſtill diſtinguiſhes the Sound; 
N Names That's ſhort, which long in Words is found. 
In Words that differ in the Senſe, but not in the Spelling, 
the firſt Syllable of the Name is long, but the laſt Syllavle 
of the Affirmation is ſhort ; as the following Examples wil 
ſhew ; for no Words of different Senſe are exactiy ſpelt 
alike, unleſs the Name, and the Afir mation. 


| 


| © Power there is in Muſical Num- 
© bers, and of the various Move- 


Paſſions captive, and furprize 


| 6 Receſſes. 


Words of Affirmation. 


Abſent 
Accent 
The laſt Cement 
Syllable is } Collect 
ronounc'd ] Conduct f 
ong. Conſort 7 
Convert 
Conteſt. 


© be no place for Accents : Thi 
« plain Inſtrument does indeed in 
© one ſingle Tone ſhew what a 


© ment of Poetic Feet, and how 
© the Ear is affected with the 
© ſudden intermixture of /oud and 
© ſoft Notes; but let the Trum- 
c pet tell how far ſhort all theſe 
© are of well-turn'd, and rightly 
© plac'd Accents : In theſe con- 
« fiſts the Life of Language, thele 
being the Enchantments, whi 

© being juſtly apply d to well 
© choſen Words, lead all ta 


w—_ A > R ya 


K 


© the Soul itſelf in its inmoſt 


The 


8 
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| Affirmations. 
7 rerment 
7 Frequens 
5 ae Incenſe 
en The frſt Object The laſt Obi 
5 Syllable is / Preſent Syllable . Preſent 
1 pronounc'd| Project | Pronounc'd\ Project 
"A Jong. * Record ong. | Record 
bo: subject Subject 
| Torment | Torment 
(bite (bite. 
ind ſome others. But the following Rules of Quantity 
l will be of - ſome Uſe; as, 1 | | 
in, men Endings to One-Syllab- Words are join d, 
able Long the firſt Syllable you always find. 
will 


(i.) When an Ending is join'd to a Word of one Syllable - 
the firſt Syllable is long; as, Peare-able, ſim-ful, ſelf-iſh» 
good-neſs, toil-fome, faith-leſs, hear-ty, god-ly, &c. | 

ben (er), (or), (ure) two Syllab- Words do end, 

Of the firſt Syllab they the Sound extend. 

(2) In Words of two Syllables which end in er, or, or 
rather our and ure, the firſt is long, as enter, Honor or 
Honour, venture, &c. but we muſt except defer, refer, pre- 


fer, which indeed belong to the Rule of Particles. 
When (le), or (en) obſcure do end a Word, 


To the firſt Syllable they Length afford. 


This 

din As for Example, Trouble, double, Fiddle, Garden, &c. 
. Then Particles with other Words compound, 

tt The laſt ſtill lengthen their own proper Sound. 

how | 


3.) When Particles are compounded with Words of one 
nd Syllaable, the Mord it ſelf is long; as allure, collegue, pollute, 
un- Wt except object, adjunct, Advent, Aſpect, Compaſs, Concourſe, 
Conduit, perfect, Perfume, Prelate, Profit, Progreſs, Pro- 
ch. bene, Reliques, Reſpit, Succour, Subſtance, Suburbs, Sur- 
plice. Note, that perfect and Perfume, when they are 
Affirmations, relate to the foregoing Rule, not the Ex- 
[cll- eeption. : | >: 
If to two Syllab'-Wards an Ending's bound. 
That which before was long maintains its Sound. 


N 2 It. 
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If an Ending be added to a Word of two Syllables, thy 
Syllable which was originally long continues 10 ; as, Profy, 
prefitable, except proteſt, Proteſtant. 


Ihen many Syllables compoſe a Word, 

That Vowel's long, that from the laſt is third ; 
Except Poſition give the laſt but one | 
(By crouding Conſonants) à longer Tone. 


* (4.) In Words of many Syllables (as we call all that con- 
fit of more than two) the third Vowel from the laſt is long, 
as Salvation, Danmation, &c. except when the laſt Syllable 
but one is long by Poſition, that is, by the coming together 
of many Conſonants, and bearing the Vowel hard upon em, 
as, abundance, accompliſh, illuſtrate, to which we may add, 
Afﬀfiance, Affida vit, antecedent, Armado, Balconey, Bravads, 
 Carbonado, Cathedral, Dandalion, Horizon, obdurate, Oppo- 
nent, pellucid, Precedent, (tho' erroneouſly too often ſpelt 
Preſident) Recuſant, Vagary. In theſe that follow the liſt 
Syllable is long; as, acquieſce, comprehend, condeſcend. 


Some Words of many Syllables are found 
Ev'n of two Vowels to extend the Sound; 
The fourth, or fifth, and of the laſt but one; 
But ſtill the laſt is of a weaker Tone. 


(.) Some Words of many Syllables have two long Syll- 
bles, the fourth or fifth Vowel from the laſt, and the laſt but 
one; tho' the Quantity of the laſt be not ſo loudly ſounded 
in the Delivery; as Academy, which yet is often pronounc'd 
Academy, acceſſary, Acrimony, admirable. Tho' it may be 
doubted whether admirable, as uſually pronounc'd, be not 


more properly one -_ and three ſhort, Adverſary, Anti n 
mony, Alimony, ambulatory, amicable, anniverſary, anti- r 
quated, Apoplexy, arbitrary, Auditory, habitable, Hierarch, f 
Ignominy, neceſſary, Necromancy, 5 ſedentary. R 
' Four or more Syllables, that end in neſs, | 8 
The firſt and laſt long Syllables confeſs. . 
| But Temperament, and all Words of four or more Sy: Wt | 
bles ending in eſs, have the firſt and laſt Syllables long; WF + 
As, Righteouſneſs, Tediouſneſs, &C. except Forgetfulneſs, De- 
pig heſulneſs. = | 
8 Some are of doubtful Quantity by Uſe, \ 
—_  - And ſhorten now, and now the ſame produce. 9 
| | N ome 
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fit 
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Some are of a doubtful Quantity, according to the Will 


or Occaſion of the Writer or Speaker; as, acceptable, con- 
| tribute, corrupt ible, Confeſſor, Succeſſor, &c. and indeed ſome 


/ 8 


of the former. | 
Back to the Vowels nom convey your 0 1 N 
And there the Rules of Quantity you'll ſpy, ; 
In Words that many Syllables deny. 
For Common moſs wat ſhort, and long are found, 
But thoſe that to ſuch Conſonants are bound 
As cloſe the Lips, can ne er extend their Sound. 
Emphatic Words we juſtly ſtill produce; 
But every Sign is ſhort by ſacred Uſe. 
The Rules of the Vowels will be found at the beginning 
of the Grammar ; and we here may add to theſe Obſerva- 
tions, that moſt Words of one Syllable are common, except 
they end with ſilent (e), whoſe Nature it is to lengthen the 
foregoing Vowel. All the Signs are ſhort, without an Em- 
phaſis, which they ſeidom have; as, 2, the, an, for, by, with, 
to, from, &c. but whatever Word of one Syllable ends with 
a Letter that cloſes the Mouth, can never be long; as all ſuch 
a5 end in (2), or the ſound of (m), and in molt Mutes. 
© Two Syllables our Engliſh Feet compoſe, _ 
But Quantities diſtinguiſh them from Proſe, © * 
By long and ſhort in various ſtations plac'd, 
Our Engliſh Verſe harmoniouſly is grac'd. 
With ſhort and long Heroic Feet we raiſe, © 
But theſe to vary is the Poets Praiſe. | 
For the ſame Sounds perpetually diſguſt : 
DRYDEN to this Variety was juſt. 
Having given theſe Rules, for Orrantities in the Engliſh 
Tongue, we muſt obſerve, that two Syllables make a Poetic 
Foot, which hitherto will not admit a greater Number, 


tho in the Latin and Greek a Foot might contain ſix, and 


thoſe might be reſolv'd into the imple Feet of two or three 
Syllables. Heroic Verſes conſiſt of five ſhort, and five long Syl- 
lables intermixt, but not ſo very ſtrictly as never to alter thar 
Order. Mr. Dryden has vary'd them with admirable Beauty, 
beginning his Heroic Verſe ſometimes with a long Syllable, 


folſow d by two ſorts, and other Changes, which a Maſter 
only muſt venture on. | | 


From hence 'tis plain, that the Learner can never imagine: 
that any Number of Syllables is ſufficient to make any kind 
of Verſe, for by that means there could be no Proſe; ſo 
that to conſtitute a Verſe, pens of Numbers is necefſar y. 

. SE, Ia 
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In Engliſh, the Metre or Sorts of Verſe are extremely yz. 
rious and arbitrary, every Poet being at Liberty to introduce 
any new Form he pleaſes. The moſt us'd are, firſt the Heroic, 
 - conliſting of five long and five ſhort Syllables, generally ſpeak. 
ing; Verſes of four Feet, and of three Feet, and three Feet and 
a Ceſure, or one Syllable. Stanza's have been endeavour'd to be 
introduc'd, but never yet have beenabletoeſtabliſh themſelye: 
[5] To help the Learned to ſome Means or Examples of 
forming new Feet in the Engliſh Tongue, we ſhall here et 
down the Variations made by the Ancients, of a long and 
a ſhort Syllable. | 
A Spondee, Two long Syllables. 
Pyrrhic, Two ſhort Syllables. 
Trochee, A long and ſhort Syllable. 
Iambic, A ſhort and a e Syllable. 
Theſe are of two Syllables. 
A Moloſs, Three long Syllables. 
Tribrach, Three ſhort Syllables. 
Dachyl, One long and two ſhort Syllables. 
Anapeſt, Two ſhort and one long Syllable. 


ſo many different Feet have the | to expreſs weak and languid Mo- 
Greek Poets contriv'd, and that tions; as all thoſe Meaſures are 
under diſtinct Names, from two | which move from long to ſhcrt 
to ſix Syllables to the Number of | Syllables. The Pyrrbic and Tri- 
124. But it is the Opinion of | &rash are very rapid, as the M/s 
fome Learned Men in this Way, | is flow and heavy. 

that Poetic Numbers may be ſuf- | Tho' Rhyme has been (by the 
ficiently explain'd, by thoſe of | Ignorance of our Fore-tather:) 


5 | Y [5] But as many Ways as ſprightly Nature, and reigns moſt 


the reſt are to be reſolv d. liſh Verſe, yet it is in Reality the 
Of thoſe eight here ſet down, | moſt inconſiderable Part of it, and 
the Spondee and the Da&y! are | may be left out without any Detri- 
the moſt conſiderable, as being ment; as is plain from the Great 
the Meaſures us'd in the Heroic | Milton. But if you reſolve to 
Verſe by Homer, Virgil, &c. Theſe | write in Rhyme, you muſt take a 
two Feet are of equal Time, but | peculiar Care of obſerving them 
of different Motion: The Spon- exactly, for a Botch in this is un- 
dee has an even, ſtrong, and ſted- | pardonable. My Lord Roſcommon, 
dy Pace, like a Trot, as I may | tho' he was an Enemy to Rhyme, 
ſay ; but the Da&y/ reſembles the | yet was moſt exact in it, when he 
nimbler Strokes of a Gallop; An | vouchſafed to make uſe of it. 
inverted Da&yl is an Anapeſt, a | This Niceneſs muſt be obſerv d in 
very ſprightly Trot, and a Motion | double or treble Rhymes, which 
proper to excite and enrage. yet are never properly us'd, but 


The Tambtc is alſo of a light and I in Burleſque, 
| a CHAP, 


Quantities may be varied by | in our Eng/zþ Verſe, The Trocte: 
Compoſition and Tranſpoſition, | is quite contrary to the Iambic, fit 


1 PI—Y _— — e . . — ÞÞ-Ov wt K@aS wi Mi. «a 


two or three Syllables, into which | thought the only Eſſential of Eng- 


. 1 r 1 n 1 
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CHAP. II. 


Je Art F POETRY in General; and firſt, 


of Epigram, Paſtoral, Elegy, and Lyric. 


Aving in the foregoing Chapter laid down the Rules 
of the Mechanic part of Poetry, which is as far as the 


| Grammar generally goes, tho with great Abſurdity, we ſhall 
| now proceed to the Art itſelf, which (by we know not what 
| Infatuation) has never been yet taught in our Schools. For 
if Poetry is to be baniſh'd our Studies intirely, to what pur- 


pole does every petty School teach the Rules of Quantity? 
But if we are allow'd to read the Poets; nay, if we are ſo 
fond of them, as to teach them to Children before they are 


| Maſters of the Tongue they ſtudy, why muſt not the Beau- 
| ty and Excellence of their Works be ſhown ? By the firſt 


we teach Boys to be meer Verſchers, Poetaſters; by the 
ſecond we form their Judgment, and let them ſee the Diffi- 
culty of being a good Poet; which would deter them at- 
tempting an Act for which they find no true Genius, and 
at the ſame time give them a juſt Value for the Books they 


| read, The common Proſodia's make Scriblers, which is a 


Scandal; the preſent Rules inſtitute a Poet, which is anHonour., 


For the Learner muſt not fanſy, that to write a Verſe, or 


conclude a Rhyme,” gives the Title of Poet; no, he muſt 


| underſtand the Nature of his Subject thoroughly; and let his 


Copy of Verſes or Poem be never ſo ſhort, he muſt form a 
Deſign, or Plan, by which every Verſe ſhall be directed to 
a certain End, and each have a juſt Dependence on the other 
tor only this can produce the Beauty of Order and Harmony, 
and ſatisfy a rational Mind. For to jumble a Company of 
Verſes together without any Deſign, let them be never ſo 
{mooth and flowing, is an Undertaking of no Value, and 


incapable of any thing Great and Noble. A Blockhead with 
a good Ear, and a tolerable Knowledge of the Language, 
may do theſe; but nothing but a Poet the other. | 
hut if a Delign be neceſſary in the ſhorteſt and leaſt of 
our Poems, it is vaſtly more neceſſary in thoſe of greater 


Length; which without this will infallibly prove intolerably 
| | * i tedious, 
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140 The Art ef POETRY. 
tedious, and a rude indigeſted Heap. Fix this, therefore, 
in the Learner's Mind, that a VERSIFYER and POT 
are two different Things; the firſt is contemptible, and 
haas been ſo theſe 2000 Years, but the latter honourable in 
the Opinion of the Men of Senſe and Learning, in all Ages 
ind Nations, ſince the Birth of this Heavenly Art. 
Before we come to the Rules of the ſeveral Parts of Poe. 
try, we muſt premiſe a Word or two to the Teachers, 
The Mafter, or Miſtreſs, who-inſtructs the Young in thi; 
Art, ſhou'd thoroughly know its Nature and Parts, not only 
in this, which is Fac an Abridgment of a larger Diſcourſe, 
that will be publiſh'd ſoon after it, but the full Diſplay of 
this Art in a much greater Volume. | 
They ſhou'd likewiſe read themſelves with Application 
all the beſt Tranſlations of the old Latin and Greek Poets; 
and dire& their Scholars to read and ſtudy-the fame, For 
tho' theſe Tranſlations are far ſhort of the Originals, yet 
are they capable, as they are, of fixing a juſt and true Taſte 
and Reliſh of the Nature of Poezry in the Engliſh Student; 


Modern Compoſitions, but as they depart from Nature, 
want her Regularity of Order and Beauty. Ovid's Meta- 
mor phoſis ſhou'd be firſt read throughly, becauſe it fur- 
niſhes all the Hiſtories of the Heathen Gods, and their No- 
tions about them. To theſe you may add my Lord Bacon, 
Danet, and other Books on that Subject. Virgil, Ovid, Ho- 
race, Homer, we have in part in pretty good Verſions: And 
in ſome of theſe the Scholar ſhou'd every Day take a Leflon, 
if beſides that which he takes in the Rules of the Art; by 
which he may come to join the Theory and Practice, wid 
only can make a Poet, or Judge of Poetry. | 
We now come to the Rules of POETRY, in which 1 
fhalj begin with the moſt inferior Kind, and fo aſcend by 
Degrees up to the higheſt Performance in the Art. 
' Epigrams is the loweſt Step of the Temple of the MUSES, 
or rather the Ground neareſt to the firſt Step of its Aſcent. 


DS bw Of EPIGRA M. 
The Epigram in Shortneſs takes Delight, 0 


And tho all Subjects are its proper Right, 
Yer each of one alone can only write. 


„An Epigram is a ſhort Copy of Verſes treating of one on. 


which has not been kept ſo much in View in moſt of our 


- Iy Thing, with Beauty and Points: All Things are allow'd 5 


r „ ce 


i a F as. ot Sa cc 11H m>—- 


2 ty and Point are preſerved. | 
| Two Parts this little Whole muſt ſtill compoſe, 


nd 
in Reci.. of the Subject, and the Cloe: 
zes To make this Poem perfect, be your Care 


That Beauty, Points, and Brevity appear. 


4 The Epigram conliſts of two Parts, the Recital of the 
Subject, and the Concluſion. Beauty runs through tha whole, 
but the Point is for the Concluſion only. | 


That jou this needful Brevity may claim, 
Let one Thing only be your careful Aim; 

And in few Words that only Thing expreſs, 

But Words that Force and Energy confeſs. - 


To attain this Brevity, you muſt not aim at many Things 
through the whole Epigram, and then take Care to expreſs 
that Little as conciſely as poſſibly you can; that is, in ſuch 
Words, as that to extend them into more, wou'd enervate 
| and loſe the Force and Strength of the Thought, and the 
Point or Acumen. | 


Beauty's harmonious Symmetry of Parts, 
Which to the Whole an Excellence imparts, 
Adorn d with ſweet Simplicity and Truth, 

The Diction ſtill polite, and ne er uncouth : . 
This BEAUTY Sweetneſs always muſt comprixe, 
Which from the Subject, well expreſs'd, will riſe. 


monious Formation of the Whole, and the apt Agreement 
of all the Parts of the Poem, from the Beginning to the End, 
with a ſweet Simplicity and Truth. The Language muſt be 
Polite, not Ruſtic : The Beauty muſt always be accompa- 
| ny'd with Sweerneſs, which varies according to the Sub- 
ject ; if that be delicate, ſoft, tender, amorous, & c. thoſe 
Qualities will ariſe from the well expreſſing of the Subject, 
that will give Beauty and Sweetneſs. But this muſt not be 
too viſibly ſought after; avoid rather what is harſh, and 


| an Enemy to Sweetneſs in the Language, than ſtudy too 


much to increaſe it. 


The POINT in the Concluſion takes its Place, 
And is the Epigram's peculiar Grace; 
Some unexpected, and ſome biting Thought, 
With poignant Wit, and ſharp Expreſſion fraught. N 
; | e 
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be treated of in the Epigram, provided that Brevity, Beau- 


The next Quality is Beauty, that is, an exact and har- 
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142 The Art of POETRY. 
Tube third neceſſary Quality of the Epigram is th. 
POINT; and it is much inſiſted on by the Epigrammatica 
Critics, and is chiefly in the Concluſion; where it muſt end 
© with ſomething biting and unexpected. There are other; 
vyho ever exclude the Point from Epigram, becauſe. Ca. 
tullus has it not ſo frequently as Martial; but here, as in 
other Things, we'muſt be guided by the Majority; and if 
we here exclude the Point, we may have it ſpread ſtil 

through greater Works, where it is abominable. 

From two to twenty Verſes it extends, 

But beſt when two, or four, it not tranſcends. 
The Number of Verſes in an Epigram is from two to 
twenty, or even to fifty; but the ſhorter the better, be- 
cauſe it comes neareſt to the Perfection of Breviiy. We 
have not many formal Epigrams in Engliſh, but then we run 
into a worſe Error, by ſcattering the Epigrammatic Point; 
through all our Verſes, to the Scandal of the Engliſh Poet, 
ſince that wholly belongs to Epigram. One Example ſhall 
ſuffice, and that is from Mr. Brown. on a Gentleman who 

took the Oaths, and made three Gods of the Trinity: 


The ſame Allegiance to two Kings he pays, 
Swears the ſame Faith to both, and both betrays : 
No wonder, if to ſwear he's always free, 
Who has two Gods to fear by, more than we. 
Here is the Brevity, Point and Beauty of an Epigram, ex- 


4 | _ -preſs'd by a Domeſtic Example: You may find ſeveral Fji- 
= - prom of Martial tranſlated by the fame Author, and by 
r. 


Cowley, and ſome out of Cutullus, which are too long 

to infert in this Abridgment. LS, R 

= of FP EET@ RA LI MC 
: | The Paſtoral that ſmgs of hap Swains, : | 1 
And harmleſs Nymphs that pt Aug Woods and Plains, [ 
Shou d through the whole diſcover every-where 
. Their old Simplicity, and pious Air. 0 
f And in the Characters of Maids and Youth, 4 


'_ Unpradti;'d Plainneſs, Innocence, and Truth. 


As every ſort of Poetry is an Imitation of ſomething, ſo d 
is the Paſtoral an Imitation of a Shepherd's Life, conſider d un- 
der that Character, or rather an Imitation of rural Actions. 0 

= - For this Reaſon there ought to be an Air of Piety, on all Oc- BW f 
S caſions, 0 


W 9 . (Þ 


formance; who, after Maring both, declares himſelf unfit ts 
decide the Controverſy, and ſo leaves it undotermin u. 
N > _ ww 


» 


f POETRY.” was 


ciſiont, maintain d through the whole Poem; the Perſons 


ntroducd being innocent and ſimple, without Corruption; 
fach as Shepherds, Goatherds, Cowherds, Pruners, and the 


ke. The Characters therefore ſhou'd repreſent that an- 


cient Innocence, and unpractis d Plainneſs which was then 


in the World, and which is viſible in Theocritzs and Virgil, 


25 may be ſeen in the Tranſlations of thoſe Poets. 
Each Paſtoral a little Plot muſt own, 
lich, as it muſt be ſimple, muſt be one; 
"With ſmall Digreſſns it will yet diſpenſe, 
Nor needs it always Allegoric Senſe. 


Every Paſtoral Poem ſhou'd have a little Plot or Fable, 


which may deſerve the Title of a Paſtoral Scene; it muſt 
be fimple, and one, yet not fo as to refuſe all manner of Di- 


greſſions, provided they be little. Nor is the Poet eblig'd 
always to make it Allegoric, that is, to have ſome real Per- 
ſons meant, by thoſe fictitious Shepherds which are intro- 


duc'd. This Rule of the Plot is every-where obſerv'd by 
Virgil, particularly in his firſt, which is the Standard of 


Paftorals. The Plans, or wg of this and two or 

three more, will make this plain: Of the firſt; | 
Meliboeus, an unfortunate Shepherd, is introduc d with Ti- 

tyrus, one more fortunate; the former addreſſes his Complaint 


of bis Suff rings and Baniſhment to the latter, who enjoys his 


Hlocks and Folds in this public Calamity, and therefore expreſſes 


bis Gratitude to the Benefactor from whom this Favour flow d: 


But Melibozys.accuſes Fortune, Civil War, &c. bidding Adieu 


| 20 his Native Home, This is therefore a Dialogue the next 


Is 4 Paſtoral Complaint without any Dialogue; for CO- 
RYDON, in à Courtſhip wholly Paſtoral, complains of the 


: Coyneſs of Alexis, recommends himſelf for his Beauty, and Skill, 


in playing on the rural Pipe ; invites him into the Country, 
promiſing him the Pleaſures of the Place, with a Preſent of 
Nuts and Apples. But finding all in vain, he reſolves to 
quit his Amour,” and betake himſelf again to his Buſineſs. 
Here is a viſible Plan or Deſign, which makes every thing 
depend upon the other. i Pn 
In the third Menalcas, Damæmtas, and Palemon are intro- 
due d in this manner:—Damecetas and Menalcas, after ſome 


| Country Raillery, agree to try which 'has the beſt Skill at Song, 


and that their Neighbour Pal æmon ſhall be” judge of their Per- 
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144 The Art of POETRY. 
We need give no more Examples here of the little Pig: 
or Fable of a Paſtoral ; you may conſult Mr. Dryden gi, 


and the ſeveral Tranſlations of Theocritus, by which yo 
will confirm the Rule abundantly. 


Connections, and Tranſitions, pray take care 
- They are not made too ſtrict and regular. 


The Connections ſhou'd be negligent, and the Tranſctiams 
eaſy; as may be obſerv'd in thoſe of Virgil; for a too ſtrict 
Regularity in theſe will make the Poem ſtiff and formal. 


The Paſtoral admits of Vows and Praiſe, 

Of Promiſes, Complaints, of Mirth and Foys, 
Congratulations, Singing, Riddles, Feſt, 

Of Parables. Sentences, and the reſt. 


Philoſophic Queſtions, Riddles, Parables, ought to be emi. 
nent in this Poem, which gives a peculiar Reliſh of the 
ancient Manner of Writing; and the Writer ſhou'g-ſhow 
ſome competent Skill in the SubjeF-Matrer, which makes 
the Character of the Perſons introduc'd ; as Virgil eyery- 
where does, but the Moderns ſeldom or never. 


The Style muſt ſtill be natural and clear, 

And Elegance in ev'ry Part appear; 

Its humble Method nothing has of fierce, 
But hates the Ruttling of a. lofty Verſe. 


The Style ought to be natural, clear and elegant, but no- 
thing ſublime or lofty, or ſet off with ſuch Ornaments as 
are not at all agreeable to the Humility of the Subject. 


The Sentence ſhou'd be ſhort and ſmart, and the Verſificz- 


tion ſmooth, eaſy and harmonious, without Aﬀectation of 
Grandeur and Majeſty, but when akin to the Subject; as 
in one of Virgil's to Pollio. 


Oppos'd to this, another low in Style 
Make; Shepherds ſpeak a Language baſe and vile. 


This Randat has done in his Paſtorals, and ſeveral others; 
changing Damon and Phyllis into Tom and Beſs, Nor muſt 
Battles and War be treated of in a Paſtoral : We muſt either 
feign Names according to the Subject, or borrow thoſe 
which we find already in good Authors. This Poem ought 
never to exceed one hundred Verſes; the beſt of Virgils is 
but fifty, that is (in Engliſh) about ſeventy. 


6 8 


Of 
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"Of E ICY 


, Ihe Elegy demands a ſolemn Style, 
' It mourns with flowing Hair at Fun'ral Pile, 
It. points the Lever's Torment and Delights, 
A Miſtreſs flatters, threatens, and invites. | 


Elegy was firſt made on Melancholy Subjects, as on the 
beath of Friends, &c. as Ovid on Tibullus, which is tranſ- 
t ned. In Proceſs of Time, Joy, Wiſhes, and almoſt every 

Subject, was made free of the Elegy, as Complaints, Ex- 
fulations, Prayers, Love, Vows, Praiſes, Congratula- 
tions, Admonitions, Reproaches. 


The Model of this Poem ſhou'd be made, 

And every Step of all its Progreſs laid, 
And all directed to ſome certain End, 
And Verſe on Verſe perpetually depend. 


This and all other Poems ought to have a Plan made of 
the whole Deſign before a Line is written: For elſe the 
Author will not know where to begin, and where to end, 
but ramble in the Dark, and give us Verſes which have no 
Relation to each other, or at leaſt have not any Depen- 
dance on each other.. This is the Fault of thoſe who are 
ignorant of Art, and are only Verſiſyers. 


No glitt ring Points, nor any nice Conceit 

Muſt load the Elegy with Foreign Weight ; 

Paſſion and Nature here avow their Right, 
And with Diſdain throw back that mean Delight. 


| The Epigrammatic Point muſt never be here admitted; 
tis abominable; none of the fine things that ſome are ſo 
fond of in all Places, no Conceits, nor the like: Theſe give 
Place to the Paſſions, which muſt here ſpeak with Nature. 


Remember that the Diction ev'ry-where 
Be gentle, clean, perſpicuous, and clear, 
Correct; the Manners all- long expreſs, 
In evr'y Place the Paſſion ſtill confeſs. 


The Diction to the Elegy ſhould be ſtandard, correct 
clean, gentle, perſpicuous, clear, expreſſive of the Man- 
ners, tender, full of Paſſions, or pathetic ; but never op- 
preſs d or debauched with fine Sayings and exquiſite Senten- 
ces. Itis wonderfully adorn'd with frequent Commiſerations, 
Complaints, Exclamations, Addreſles to Things or Perions, 
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Words of feign'd Perſons, or Things inanimate made to 
ſpeak, ſhort Digreſſions, yet pertinent to the Subject; nor 
does it receive a little Beauty from Alluſions to Sayings: 
Examples not only from the like, but wnlike, and Contrarie; 
Sometimes Compariſons are made, ſmart and ſhort Sen. 
tences are thrown in, to confirm what is propoſed. 


No cutting of the Vowels muſt be found, 
That wou d deſiroy that ſmooth, that flowing Sound 
Which in the Elegy muſt ſtill abound. 

There ſhould be no Apoſtrophe's, by which when one 
Vowel ends a Word, and the next begins with another, 
the former is cut off; for that begets a fort of Roughneſs, 
which is not agreeable to this kind of Poeſy. 

Some to two Verſes will the Senſe conſine. 
Conſummate in the cloſe of ev'ry other Line. 

The Reaſon of this Opinion ſeems to be the ſort of Verſe 
this Poem makes uſe of in the Latin, which ſeems to require 
a Full- point or Period at the end of every Diftich compoſed 
of a Verſe of fix Feet, and another of five, and ſo begins 
again like a ſhort Stanxa. But this Rule will not always 
hold in Engliſh, nor is it always obſerved in Latin. 

The LYRIC. 


Swieetneſs is moſt peculiar to the Ode, 
Ev'n when it riſes to the Praiſe of G 0 D. 

The Characteriſtic of this ſort of Poeſy from all others 
is Sweetneſs : For as Gravity rules, and moſt prevails in 
Heroic Verſe, Simplicity in Paſtoral, Tenderneſs and Soft: 
neſs in Elegy, Sharpneſs and Poignancy in Satire, Humour and 


Mirth in eg the Pathetic in Tragedy, and the Point in 


the Epigram; ſo in this fort of Poeſy the Poet applies him- 
ſelf intirely to ſooth the Minds of Men by Sweetneſß and 
Variety of the Verſes, and the exquiſite Elegance of the 
Words of the whole Song or Ode, in the Beauty and Agree- 
ableneſs of Numbers, and the Deſcription of Things mo 
delightful in their own Nature. | | 
Th Expreſſion ſhou'd be eaſy, Fancy high, 
That That not ſeem to creep, nor This to fly: 
No Words tranſpos d but in ſugh Order all, | 
As, tho hard wrought, may ſeem by Chance to fall. 
But obſcene Words do always give Offence, 
Aud in all Poetry debaſe the Senſe. : 
F ongs 
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Songs are a Part-of Lyric Poetry, for Ode indeed ſigni- 
ges a Song; tho? our common Madrigals degenerate much 
from their Original the Ode; yet, that we may have better 


| for the future, we here take Notice of them, and they ſhou'd 


be moſt exact in the Propriety of Words and Thoughts; 


but here, as well as in all manner of true Poeſy, Obſcurity 


ftou'd with the utmoſt Care be avoided: 
a Variety of Numbers ſtill belong 
To the ſoft Melody of Ode or Song. 
The Verſe of the Lyric Poetry in the beginning, was on- 


ly of one kind; but for the fake of Pleaſure, and the Muſic | 


to which they were ſung, they ſo varied the Numbers and 
Feet, that their ſorts are now- almoſt innumerable. 
Pindaric Odes are of a higher Flight, 
And happier Force, and fierce is the Delight: 
The Poet here muſt be indeed. inſpir'd 
With: Fury too, as well as Fancy fir d; 
For Art and Nature in this Ode muſt join, 
To make the wondtous Harmony Divine. 
But the ail ſeem to be. in Fury done, | 
The Language ſtill muſt ſoft and eaſy run; 
The bright Franſitions and Digreſſions riſe, 
And with their natural Returns ſurprixe. 9 


As the Language, or Expreſſions ſhould be elegantly ſoft» 


fo an ill or low: Expreſſion: clogs. and debaſes the Beauty 
and Brightneſs of the Thought. This Poem is diſtinguiſh'd 
from all other Oaes by the happy Tranſitions and Digreſſions 
which it beautifully admits; and the ſurprizing and natu- 


rally eaſy Returns to the Subjects; which is not to be obtainꝰd 


without great judgment and Genius. The ſuppoled Irre- 


gularity of Pindar's Numbers, has made our ignorant Imita- 


tors pretend to be Pindaric Poets, by their wild irregular 
Verſes alone, tho? very falſely. Here the Poet that would 


| excel, ſhould draw the Plan of His Poem, and mark out the 


Places where theſe elegant Wandrings may property be, and 
how the Returns may juſtly be made to t! 


rous Verſes. Conſult and ſtudy Pindar's Odes, tranſlated by 


Mr. Cowley; and a Poem entituled, The Female Reign; in | 


which the Tranſitions and Returns are excellent. < a ] 


[4] The Ode originally had | was at laſt divided into three 
but one Srrepbe or Stanza, but * the Strepbe, Antifhrophe, 
| | 2 a 


e Subject; for 
without that it muſt be Chaos and Confuſion in bold ſono- 


HAP. 
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and Epode. For the Prieſts went Aropbe confiſted of the ſame Num. 
round the Altar finging the Praiſes | ber and Kind of Verſes, nay, al. 
of the Gods and Goddeſſes in Verſe: | moſt of Syllables; but the Epid 


So they call'd their firſt Entrance | of Verſes of a different Kind, 


to the Left, Stropbe, or turning to; | which were ſometimes more in 
the ſecond returning to the Right, Number, ſometimes leſs 3 and if 
they call'd Antiſtropbe, or the Re- | the Ode contained ſeveral Stroples 
turning; and the Songs they call'd | and Ant iſtropbes, and Epades, the 
Ode, or Antode; as they call'd | fame Rule was followed in all the 
their Entrance and Return Strophe, | reſt. | 

and Antiſtrophe. At laſt ſtanding | The Odes of Horace are com. 
ſtill before the Altar, they ſung | poſed of two, three, or four Sort; of 


the reſt, and that they call'd the | Verſe, after which the Stanzas, or 


Epode, The Strophe and Anti- Strophes begin again, Sc. 


i. 


CHAP. II. 
Of SATIRE and COMEDY. 


Atire and Comedy being both directed to laſh and ridi- 
CJ cule Folly and Vice, may (we think) properly come 
into one Chapter. | z 


Folly and Vice of evry Sort and Kind 

That wound our Reaſon, or debaſe our Mind; 
All that deſerves our Laughter or our Hate, 

_ To biting SA T I R E's Province do relate; 
The ſlothful Paraſite, affected Fool, 

Th Ingrateful, and the pert loquacious Tool, 
The Luſiful, Drunkard, th* avaricious Slave, 
The — Bravo, and the tricking Knave : 


3 * 


Satire, by wholeſome Leſſons, wou d reclaim, 
And heal their Vices, to ſecure their Fame. 


Satire, like the old Comedy, takes Cognizance of, and has 
for its Subject Turpitude, or ſuch things as are worthy our 


Laughter, or our Hatred. Whatever therefore is not ridi- 
culous or odious, is not the Subject of Satire; as any thing 


that is full of Grief, Terror, Pity, or other Tragical Pai 
fions. Satire derides and falls on the Slothful, the Paratie, 


Affectation, the Loquacious or Talkative, the Ingratefu, 
Libidinous, Drunkards, the Avaritious Uſurers, Bravo's, 


public Robbers, Adulterers, Ge. He was in the Rig, 


that ſubjected the Diſtempers of the Mind to Satire, ſince it 


is as much employ'd in this, as the Phyſician in Fs r= 
f 5 | | Body. 
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dy. Both 1 ſe to themſelves the Health of the Pa- 
we Satire by Diſcourſe, the Phyſician by his Potions and 
pills. The Medicines of both are in themſelves unſavoury 
and difagreeable to the Palate of the Diſtemper d on whom 
they make Inciſions, whom they cauterize and ſpare . 
The Phyſician gilds his Pill, that it may go down glibly; and 
Satiric Invectives muſt be ſweetend with the Mixture of 
pleaſintry and Wit, and agreeable Raillery, till both the Me- 
dicines are ſwallowed, and in the Bowels perform their 
Operation. The Railery and Biting of Satire correct the 
Peryerſe, and deter others from falling into Folly and Vice. 


The Latin Writers Decency neglect, 

But Modern Readers challenge more Reſped; 
And at immodeſt Writings take Offence, . 

If clean Expreſſions cover not the Senſe. 

Satire ſhou d be from all Oſceneneſs free, 

Not impudent, and yet preach Modeſty. 


The Satiric Poet ſhou'd not expoſe Vice and Lewanefs 
25 Horace and Fuvenal hath done, in Words and Expreſſions” 


that may corrupt the Innocent, whilſt they ſtrive to correct” 
| theGuilty. He muſt, therefore, carefully avoid all obſcene - 


Words and Images. 
Wo Vice and Folly be keen Satire's Aim, 
It muff nos on their Nature here declaim. 
Tho? the Buſineſs of Satire be to call Men from Vice and 


| Folly, and invite them to Wiſdom and Virtue, yet it is by 


no means to waſte itſelf on Diſquiſitions on the Nature of 
Virtue and Vice, which is the proper Buſineſs of Moral 
Philoſophy. In ſhort, this Poem requires for its Author, a 


Man of Wit and Addreſs, Sagacity and Eoquence; and a- 


Sharpneſs that is not oppoſite to Mirth and Pleaſantry. 


No Parts diſtinct does biting Satire know, 

And without certain Rules its Cour ſe will go. 
Oft by Inſinuation it begins, 

* And oft abruptly falls upon our Sins; 

'But this Abruptneſs muſt regard the Whole, 
Which muſt its Words, and Manner too, controut;* 


Satire has no certain nor diſtinct Parts; ſometimes it be- 
gins by infinuating itſelf by Degrees; but more commonly 


abruptly, and with Ardour. But tho' the beginning be ab- 


* 


7 8 rupt, 
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rupt, yet it ought to have a Reference and Regard to the 
Compoſition of the whole Body of the Poem. Examples 
you may ſee in Fuvenal, tranſlated by Mr. Dryden. 


Of well-choſe Words ſome take not Care enough, 
And think they ſhould be (like the Subject) rough, 
But this great Work is more exactly made, 

And ſharpeft Thoughts in ſmootheſt Words convey'd. 


Here, as well as in all Poems, there ought to be Care tz. 
ken of the ſmooth flowing of the Verſe, which Mr. Dry 
in his Mac Fleekno has perfectly obſerv'd, and ought to be 
the Model of our Verſe in all Eugliſh Satires [6], 

| Of COME D r. ot 

We come now to the Dramatic Poetry, which is much 
the moſt uſetul and difficult, as well as delightful of any: 
We can ſcarce except a juſt Epic Poem, which has not been 
ſeen theſe 1700 Years; for tho' that be more difficult be- 
cauſe of its Length and Variety, yet it is beyond Contro- 
verſy, leſs uſeful, and leſs capable of giving that ſtrong and. 
hvely Pleaſure which is to be found in a juſt Tragey. But 
we begin with Comedy. 55 


In Comic Scenes the common Liſe we draw 


1 
. 
i 
ö 
= 


According to its Humours, Actions, Law, 
And Vice and Folly laughing, keep in awe. 
But what is yet a nobler, juſter End, 

To all the Charms of Virtue does commend. 


Comedy imitates common Lite in its Actions and Humours, 
laughing at, and rendring Vice and Folly ridiculous, and 
_ recommending Virtue. . It is indeed an Imitation of Life, 
the Mirrour of Cuſtom, and the Image of Truth ; and 
whatever Comedy follows not this Track, is unworthy of 


the Name. 
To 


[5] Satire is allow'd to be an | forts of Things or Subjects, with 
urbane, jocoſe, and biting Poem, | which it is, as it were, fill'd to Sa- 
 form'd to reprehend corrupt Man- | tiety ; ſo from Fulneſs or Satiety 
ners, and expoſe Improbity of | they draw Satire. Others derive 
Life; but yet there is no Certainty | it from the Dances of the Satyrs 
of the Etymology of its Name. | leaping. from ide to fide, skipping 
Some draw it from a fort of Plate |and jumping this way and that. 
or Charger, in which the various | Or perhaps from the Satyrs them» 
fort of Firſt-fruits were offer d to | ſelves, thoſe Gods having of old 
Ceres ; thus, ſay they, in Satire | been often introduced into this fort 
are handled various and different | of Poetry, 


&$ 


| 
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To four eſſential Things w' aſſign a Part 

In every Comedy that's writ with Art ; 

Ihe Fable, Manners, Sentiments are theſe, 
And proper Diction that muſt all expreſs. 
The Fable is the Plot that is deſignd 
To imitate the Afions of Mankind. 
But without Manners theſe cannot be drawn, 
In them the Temper, and the Humour's ſhown ; 
As by the Sentiments theſe are made known. 
The Diction is the Language that does ſhow 
In. Words, the Sentiments that from them flow.” 


COMED Y has Parts of Quality, and Parts of Quantity. 
Of the firſt kind there are four eſſential, the Fable, the Man- 
ners, the Sentiments, and the Dicfion; to which two are ad- 
ded, which only relate to the Repreſentation, viz. the Muſic and 
Decoration; without the firſt four Parts no Comedy can be 
written. For the Poet muſt neceſſarily invent the Matter, 
or Subject on which he writes, and that is what we call the 
Fable or Plot: But ſince the Fable imitates, there is a neceſ- 
ſity that it ſhould have the Manners, that is, nicely and juſt- 
ly expreſs the Terpers, Humours, or Manners of the ſeveral 
Dramatic Perſons that are repreſented in Comedy. The Sen- 
iments are added, becauſe we muſt diſcover by them the 
Senſe and Opinion of them in Words; and becauſe the Sen- 
iments are, and muſt be expreſſed more plainly by Words, 
the Diction obtains its place in theſe four Parts of Comedy. 

The Difference of the Perſon much alters the Manners, and 
Cifkerences them from one another. For theſe Manners 
which are praſe-worthy in one, are far from being ſo in an- 
other, being not at all convenient to his Character, and there- 
fore to be diſpraiſed. This we find in Arts themſelves; for 
one of the Vulgar gains Reputation by being a good Fidler 
or Piper; but this in a King is ridiculous and diſagreeable 
to his Dignity. A VMoman has a juſt Praiſe for ſewing well, 


Quality, is deſpicablein a Man. The Manners muſt there- 
ore be agreeable to every Man's Station, Quality, or Years, 
and the like. And Life is the beſt Book to ſtudy theſe in, 
When we are once Maſters of the Rules of Art. In the mean 
While learn theſe following Verſes out of Horace, of what is 
roper to the ſeveral Ages and Stations of Man, that you 
may not err againſt them: They are found thus in blank 
Verſe, in my Lord Reſcommor's Tranſlation | 


One 


and working finely with her Needle; but this being no Man- 
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1532 The Art of POETRY. 
One that has newly learn d to ſpeak and go, i 
Loves Childiſh Plays, is ſoon provok'd and pleas{, a 
And changes ev'ry Hour his wavering Mind. 


A Youth, that firſ# caſts off his Tutor's Yoke, n 
| Loves Horſes, Hounds, and Sports, and Exerciſe; x 
Prone to all Vice, impatient of Reproof; ly 
Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant, and profuſe. 0 
Gain, and Ambition rule our riper Years, 
0 And make us Slaves to Intereſt and Power, 


Old Men are only walking Hoſpitals, 
Where all Defects, and all Diſeaſes croud, 
With reſileſs Pain, and more tormenting Fear ; 
Lazy, moroſe, full of Delays, and Hopes, 
22 with Riches, which they dare not uſe; 
Ill- natur d Cenſors of the preſent Age, 

And fond of all the Follies of the paſt. 

Thus all the Treaſure of our flowing Years 
Our Ebb of Life for ever takes away. 


Boys miſt not have th ambitions Cares of Men, n 
Nor Men the weak Anxieties of Age. 
Obſerve the Characters of thoſe that ſpeak, 2 


Whether an honeſt Servant, or a Cheat, 
Or one whoſe Blood boils in his Youthful Veins, 
Or a grave Matron, or à buſy Nurſe, 
Extorting Tradeſmen, careful Husbandmen. 
Theſe are the general Rules for thoſe Characters that fall 
under them; but Humour being eſſential to Engliſh Come, 
we muſt ſee what that is. 88 


Subordinate Paſſion we Humour name, | 
By which our Bards have gain'd peculiar Fame. 
Each Paſſion does à double Face confeſs, 
Ihe ſtrong is Tragic, Comic #s the leſs. 
Here Aﬀectation ſome to Humour ada, 
By that are ſome ridiculouſly mad. 
Whatever Humours you at firſt beſtow, 


\ 
H 
9 


| Thoſe to the end your Paſſions ſtill muſt ſhow, 
Thoſe muſt be uppermoſt in all they do. 


Humour is {aid by the Critics to be a ſubordinate, or a 
weaker Paſſion, and that in Perſons of a lower Degree than 
thoſe that are fit tor Tragedy; and it is more viſible in the 
lower ſort of People, whole Characters are therefore fitter 
for Comedy. Every Paſſion has two different Faces; ww 
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that is ſerious, great, terrible, ſolemn, that is for Tragedy; 
and another that is low, comical, ridiculous. | 

Affectation is thought alſo to be a Character fit for Co- 
nech, as being highly ridiculous, and capable of being cor- 
rected. by it. Your Characters muſt always retain the ſame 
Humour through the Play, which you give them at firſt, 
or elſe tis abſurd and prepoſterous. 


Expoſe no ſmgle Fop, but lay the Load 

More equally, and ſpread the Folly broad; 
The other on is vulgar : Oft we ſee 

A Fool derided by as great as he: 

Ill Poets ſo will one poor Fop devour ; 

But to collect, like Bees, from every Flow'r 
Ingredients to compoſe this precious Fuice, 
Which-ferves the World for Pleaſure, and for Uſe, 
In ſpight of Faction will our Favonr find, 

And meet with the Applauſe of all Mankind. 


The Poet ſhould not pick out any one particular Fop he 
may meet with in his Converſation, but form the general 
Follies from a Character that may be of Uſe to many, and 
a Diyerſion to all. | | 

All Fools in this ſpeak Senſe, as if poſſeſt, 
And each by Inſpiration breaks his Feſt, 
If once the Fuſtneſs of each Part be loſt, 
We well may laugb, but at the Poet's Coſt. 
Mat filly thing Men call Sheer-Wit avoid, 
With which our Age ſo nauſeouſly is cloy d: 
Humour 7s all, Wit ſhou d be only brought 
To turn agreeably ſome proper Thought. 1 
Tris a Breach of Character to make the Coxcombs ſpeak 
Wit and fine Raillery, and therefore good for nothing. 
Humour is the true Wit of Comedy; the fine Things, the 
Sheer-Wit is only for Epigram. 5 
The Parts of Quantity are likewiſe four; 
The wit 2 . Ke n 22 65 : 
And to the Action ſomething does proceed, 4 
The Working up, Action and Warmth doth breed, 
The Counter-turn does Expectation croſs, 
But the Diſcov'ry ſettles all i th Cloſe. | 

The Parts of Quantity ofa Comedy are four : the Entrance, 
which gives Light only to the Characters, and proceeds very 
lttle into any part of the Action. 2dly, The Working up od 

8 the 


1:4 The Art of POETRY. 
the Plot, where the Play grows warmer, and the Deſign ey 
Action of it is drawing on, and you ſee ſomething promiſing 
34%, The full Growth of the Plot, which we may proper 
call the Counter- turn, deſtroys the Expectation, and embroij; 
the Action in new Difficulties, leaving you far diſtant from 


the Hopes, in which it found you. 4thly, The Diſcovery or 


Unravelling of the Plot, where you ſee all things ſettling 
again on the ſame Foundation. The Obſtacles, which 
hindered the Deſign or Action of the Play, once removed, 
it ends with the Reſemblance of Truth, and Nature, and 
the Audience are ſatisfied with the Conduct of it. 

But our Plays being divided into Acts, I ſhall add a Word 
about them. There muſt be no more; nor leſs, than fire 
Acts; this is a Rule of 1700 Years ſtanding at the leaſt, 

The firſt contains the Matter or Argument of the Fable, 
with the ſhewing the principal Characters. The ſecond 
brings the Affairs of Buſineſs, into Act. The third furniſhes 
Obſtacles and Difficulties. The fourth either ſhews how 
thoſe Difficulties may be removed, or finds new in the At. 
tempt. The fifth puts an End to them all, ina fortunate 
Diſcavery, and ſettles all as it ſnould be. 


9 
6— — 


C HAP. IV. 
„ W TFRAGED I. 
NE only Action, hat's entire and = 
And of juſt Length the Tragic Mule 
The Object of its artful Imitation, 
And that without the Help of the Narration, 
By the ſirong Pow'r of Terror and Compaſſion, 
All Sorts of Paſſion perfectly refines, 
And what in us to Paſſion elſe inclines. : 
As all other Parts of Poetry are Imitations, ſo is Ti- 
gedy ; for the beſt Critics define it thus: Tragedy is 
« the Imitation of one grave, and intire Action, of a jul 
* Length, and which, without the Aſſiſtance of Narration, 
« by the Means of Terror and Compaſſion, pertectly re- 
« fines in us all ſorts of Paſſions, and whatever is like 
& them.” | | 
Thus Tragedy is the Imitation of ſome one Action, and 
not of all the Actions of a Man's Life; and tis equally 
plain, that there is no room for any thing in this res 


muſt have 
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rer de moſt uſeful and noble of all Poeſy) but what is grave 
ng. ad ſerious. This Action muſt be intire; it muſt have a 


ly Beginning, Middle, and End. The Beginning is that before 


ois Which we have no need to ſuppoſe any neceſſary Cauſe of 
om it; the Midale is all that this Beginning produces; and the 
or ud is that after which nothing is neceſſarily ſuppoſed to 
ing compleat the Action. It muſt be of a juſt Length, that is, 
ich x muſt not be ſo long as that of an Heroic Poem, nor ſo. 
ed, gort as a ſingle Fable. The excluding Narration, and the 
and BY confining/it to Terror and Compaſſion, diſtinguiſhes it from 

1n Heroic Poem; which may be perfect without them, 
ord Ind employs Admiration. By the refining the Paſſions, we 
re ¶ mean not Extir pation, but 3 them to juſt Bounds 
„nd Moderation, which ma n as uſeful as neceſſary. 
© Wfor by ſne wing the Miſeries that/ attend the Subjection to 


nd N tbem, it teaches us to watch them more narrowly ; and by 
hes ſeeing the great Misfortunes of others, it leſſens our own, 
* either preſent or to come. 

mh There is no Aclion that does not proceed 


From Manners, and the Sentiments indeed. 
And therefore theſe, in this ſublimer Art 
O Tragedy, muſt claim eſſential Part. 


As Tragedy is the Imitation of an Action, not of Inclina- 
tions or Habits, ſo there is no Action that does not proceed 


fom the Manners and the Sentiments, and therefore the 


Manners and the Sentiments are eſſential Parts of Tragedy; 
ne for nothing but theſe can diſtinguiſh an Action. The Man- 

ners form, and the Sentiments explain it, diſcovering its Cauſes 
and Motives. 


All Tragedies four Parts diſtin do claim, 
Fable the firſt, and Principal we name; 
The Manners and the Sentiments ſucceed, 
And the laſt Place to Diction is decreed. 


There is no Subject of a Tragedy where theſe following 
Parts are not to be found; the Fable, the Manners, the Sen- 
ments and the Diction. Some add the Decoration, becaule 
that denotes the Place; and every Achion requiring ſore 
Place, the Decoration is, in ſome meaſure, the Object of the 
Poet's Care, that the Place may be proper for the Repre- 
ſentation, The chief and much moſt conſiderable, is the 
Fable, or the Compoſition of the Incidents, which trom the 
Subject of the Tragedy, For Action being the Object of the 
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Imitation of this ſort of Poetry, muſt be the moſt conſider. 
able; but the Action conſiſts of the Incidents and their Con- 
duct, which is the Fable: The Fable muſt be the mog 
conſiderable; and all the Beauties of Manners, Diction, and 
Sentiments, can't make amends for the Defects of this, The 
general End that Mankind propoſe, is, to live happily, but 
to live happily is an Action; tor Man is either happy or 
miſerable by his Actions, not Manners. Tragedy only adds 
them for the Production of Actions. The Fable being there. 
fore the End of Tragedy, as being the Imitation of the A. 
tion, it muſt be of the greateſt Importance; for ſo is the 
End 1n all Things. 


The Manners next, by the Dramatic Laws, 
As they of Action are the Source and Cauſe, 
Demand aur Study, and our utmoſt Care; 
By thoſe the Perſons their Deſigns declare, 
And from each other beſt diſtinguiſh'd are. 


The Manners are the moſt conſiderable next to the Fable. 
For as Tragedy is the Imitation of an Action, ſo there are no 
Actions without the Manners ; as no Effect without a Cauſe, 


The Manners diſtinguiſh Character from Character, and di{- 


cover the Inclinations of the Speaker, and what Part, Side, 
or Courſe he will take on any important and difficult Emer- 
ence, and let us know how he will behave himſelf before we 
fee the Actions. It Pride, Choler, Piety, or the like, be the 
Manners of the Hero, we may know that he will follow 
the Dictates of the prevailing Paſſion of his Character. 


The Sentiments obt ain the next Degree, 
Tho leaſt in Excellence of all the Three; 
The Sentiments the Manners do declare, 

But muſt with Truth and Likelihood cohere. 


The Sentiments are next in degree of Excellence to the 


Fable and the Manners : For theſe are for the Manners, what 


the Manners are for the Fable. The Action cannot be julily 
imitated without the Manners, nor the Manners without the 
Sent iments. In theſe we mult regard DT uth and Veriſimilitude, 
As when the Poet makes a Madman ſpeak juſt as a Madman 
does; or as it i« probable he wou'd do. For this ſee King 


Lear in Shakeſpear. 


The Diction muſt the Sentiments unfold, 
Which in their proper Language muſt be told. 
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The Art of POETRY. 167 
The Diction or Language of Tragedy, can demand but 
the fourth Place in the eſſential Parts, and is of the leaſt 
Importance of any of them; yet muſt peculiar Care be 
likewiſe taken of this, that every Paſſion ſpeak in ſuch 
Words and Expreſſions as are natural to it. 55 
Having thus ſeen the ſeveral Parts of Tragedy, and their 
Excellence in regard of each other, we ſhall now proceed to 
give Directions neceſſary to the making each of them per- 
tc, and tothe knowing when they are fo in what we read. 


Firſt on a Plot employ thy careful Thoughts, 
And guard thy ſelf againſt its uſual Faults, 
Turn it with Time a thouſand ſev ral Ways ; 
That (as it ought) gives ſure Succeſs to Plays, 
As the Plot, or Fable, is the chief Thing in Tragedy, fo 


| ourfirſt and principal Care ought to be employ'd in contrive- 


ing this Part with that Care, that each may produce and 
depend upon the former. This Part being performed with 
Skill, has given Succeſs to thoſe Plays which have been de- 
fective in all the other Parts. e 
Beſides the main Deſign compos d with Art, 
Each moving Scene muſt have a Plot apart. 
Contrive each little Turn, mark ev'ry Place; 
As Painters firſt chalk out the future Face. 
- Yet be not fondly your own Slave for this, 

But change hereafter what appears amiſs. 

As the main Plot, or Fable, conſiſts of many Incidents or 
Scenes, the Poet muſt make a Draught of theſe before he 
begins to write; which will appear more plainly when we 
come to diſcourſe of the Incidents. In this Scheme we muſt 
mark all the fine Touches of the Paſſions, and all the admi- 


"able Turns that produce them. But when we come to 


write, we may diſcover Faults in the firſt Draught, which 
we muſt correct. | | 1 
Each Tragic Action muſt be both entire, 
And of that Length which Tragedies require. 
Beginning iz muſt have, and Middle, and End, 
Each to produce the other ſtill muſt tend. 
The Cauſe of Undertaking and Deſogn 
O Action, to Beginning we confine; 
All the Effets and Obſtacles we find 
In th Execution, to Midd! are afſign'd. 
I unrav'ling and diſſolving of the ſame, 
With Fuſtice we the End do always name, 
| p - 
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Every Action, that is fit for a Tragic Imitation, ought ng 
only to be intire, but of a juſt Length; that is, mult have 2 
Beginning, Middle, and End. This diſtinguiſhes it from 
momentaneous Actions, or thoſe which happen in an Inſtant 
without Preparation of Sequel, which, wantin Extenſion, 
may come into the Incidents, - not build a Fad), On. The 
Cauſe or Deſign of underſtanding an Action is the Beginning; 
and the Effects of thoſe Cauſes, and the Difficulties we find 
in the Execution, are the Middle The unravelling and 
diſlolving theſe Difficulties, is the End. | | 

An Explanation of this will beſt appear by an Example, 
which we will take from the Plot of the Antigone of So- 
phocles. On the Death of the two Brothers, Eteocles and 
Polynices; Creon, who ſucceeds them in the Kingdom of 
'Thebes, .prohibits the burying the Body of the latter, becauſe 
he invaded his Native Country with Foreign Troops. This 
Decree makes Antigone, who was betrothed to Hæmon the Son 
of Creon, bury him, is diſtovered, and condemned to be bury 
alive: Creon could not be lrought to releat by Hæmon, or 
Tireſias; and ſo Harmon kiils himſelf with her: This makes 
Eurydice, his Mother, deſtroy herſelf ; and Creon, in theſe 
Miſeries ſeeing the fatal Conſequence of his Decree, repeuts 
Too late, and becomes miſerable. | 
The Beginning of this Action has no neceſſary Conſequence 
of the Death of Polynices, ſince that Decree might have been 
let alone by Creon, tho' it could not have been without that 
Death; fo that the Action naturally begins with that De- 
.cree. The Middle is the Effects produced by that Decree, 
the Death of Antigone, Hemon, and Eurydice, which pro- 
duce the End by breaking the Obſtinacy of Creon, and 
making him repent, and miſerable. Thus the Poet cannot 
begin or end his Achion where he pleaſes (which is the Fault 
of moſt of our old Plays) if he would manage his Subject 
with true Oeconomy and Beauty. For there muſt be the 
Cauſe or Beginning; the Effect of that Cauſe, which is 
naturally the Middle; and the unravelling or finiſhing of 
it, which is the Eud produced by the Midule, as that by 
the Beginning; the Middle ſuppoſes ſomething before it, 
as its Cauſe, and following, as its Effect; the Beginning 
ſuppoſes nothing before, and the End nothing to follow, 
to make the Action complete. 


The Unities of Action, Time, and Place, 
Vwell ober vd, gize Plays a perfect Grace. 1 
s a 0 
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The Subject of a Tragedy ſhould be of a juſt Extent, 
neither too large, nor too narrow, but that it may be ſeen, 
viewed, and conlidered at once, without confounding the 
Mind, which if too little or narrow, it will do; nor make 
it wander to diſtract it, as it will do if it be coo large and 
extenfive. That is, the Piece ought to take up juſt ſo much 
Time as is neceſſary or probable for the introducing the 
Incidents with their juſt Preparation. For to make a good 
Tragedy, that is a ſiaſt Imitation, the Action imitated ought 
not, in Reality, to be longer than the Repreſentation; tor 
this makes the Lzkeneſs greater, and by conſequence more 
perfect. But ſince there are Actions of ten or twelve Hours, 
we muſt bring ſome of the Incidents into the Intervals of 
the Alls, the better to deceive the Audience, ; 

Next, the Unity of Action is ſuch, that it can never be 
broke without deſtroying the Poem. This Unity is not 
preſerved by repreſenting of ſeveral Actions of One Man; 
as ot Julius Ceſar, of Anthony, or Brutus; for then the 
Poet has no \Reaſon to begin at any certain Place; and 


Shakeſpear might have brought his Play down to the laſt 


Emperor of Rome, as well as to the Death of Brutus. 

But this Unity of Action docs not exclude the various 
Uuder- Actions, which are perfectly dependent on, and con- 
tribute to the chief, and which without it are nothing. 
Nor does this Exception make for our ſiliy Under-Plots, 
which have nothing to do with the main Deſign, but is 
another Plot; as Adraſtus and Eurydice in Dryden's Oedipus, 
which are abominable. In the Orphan the Action is One, 
and every Part or Under Action carries on and contributes 
to the main Action, or Subject. Thus the different Actions 


of different Men are not more diſtinctly different Actions, 


than thoſe of One Man at different Times. Whatever can 
be tranſpoſed, or left out, without a ſenſible Maim to the 
Alion, has nothing to do there. 


The Tragic Perſon is no certasn Man, : 

The Bard PARTICULARS wou'd draw in'vain; 

For to no Purpoſe is that uſeleſs Draught, 

By which no moral Leſſons can be taught. 

Great Homer, in th' Achilles, whom he crew, 
Sets not that one ſole Perſon in our view; 

But in that Perſon to explain did chuſe 

What Violence and Anger wou'd: produce. 
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are many Actions which have rerlly been done, which are 
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The Poet is not obliged to relate Things juſt as they hap- 
pened. but as they might, or ought to have happened 
That is, the Action ought to be general, not particular; for 
particular Actions can have no general Influence. Thus He. 
mer, in Achilles, intends not the Deſcription of that e Ml 
individual Man, but to ſhew what Violence and Anger would 
make all Men of that Character fay or do: And therefore, 
Achilles is a general and allegoric Perſon, and ſo ought al 
Tragic Heroes to be, where they ſhould ſpeak and act ne- 
ceſſarily, or probably, as all Men fo qualify'd, and in thoſe 
Circumſtances would do; differing from Hiſtory in this, 
that Tragedy conſults not the Truth of what any particular 
Perſon did ſay, or do, but only the general Nature of ſuch 
Qualities: to produce ſuch Hords, and ſuch Actions. *Tis 
true, that Tragedy ſometimes makes uſe of true Names, but 
that is to give a Credibility to the Action, the Perſons ſtil 
remaining general. The Poet may take Incidents from 
Hiſtory and Matter of Fa&, but then they muſt have that 
Probability and Likelihood which Art requires; for there 


not probable; and then Hiſtory will not juſtify the Poet in 
making uſe of them. 
The Tragic Action, to be juſt and right, 
Both Terror and Compaſhon muſt excite. 7 
The Action that muſt be imitated in Tragedy, beſides the I v 
former Properties, muſt excite Terror and Compaſſion, and & 
not Admiration; which is a Paſſion too weak to have the h 
Effect of Tragedy. Terror and Pity are raiſed by Sur prize, n 
-when Events are produced out of Cauſes, contrary to our Wi ly 
Expectation; that is. when the Incidents produce each WW w 
other, and not merely follow after each other. For if it do 
not neceſſarily follow, it is no Incident for Tragedy. 6; 
| Two Kinds of Fables Tragedy allows, 10 
The ſimple this, the implex that avows, ah 
The ſimple does no Change of Fortune know, D 
Or in the End does noDiſcov'ry ſhow ; | i 
The implex either one or both contains, 
So greater Beauty and Perfection gains. 


As the Actions which Tragedy imitates, ſo are all its Fabley 
mple or implex. The ſimple is that, in which there is ne- 
ther a Changeof the Condition or State of the principal Per- 
ſon or Perſons, or a Diſcovery; and the unravelling of the 
Plot is only a ſingle Paſlage of Agitation, of Trouble, * 


les 
ei- 
er- 
he 
de- 
ole 


cipal Perſon or Perions have a Change of Fortune, or a Di 
covery, or both; which is the moſt beautiful and leaſt com- 
mon. In the Antigone of Sophocles, the Argument of which 
we have before given you, there is the Change of the For- 


tune of Creon, and that produced by the Effect of his own 
Decree and Obſtinacy; but in his Oedipus and Electra there 


is both a Change and Diſcovery; the fir ſt to Miſery, the latter 


t6 Revenge and Happineſs, Oedipus, with his Change of For- 
tune, diſcovers, that he is the Son of Focafia and Laius, and 


ſo is guilty of Tnceſt and Parricide, But Electra diſcovers 
Oreftes to be her Brother, and by that changes her Miſeries in- 
to Happineſs, in the Revenge of her Father's Death. In the 


Iohigenta in Tauris of Euripides (written by Mr, Dennis in 
| Engliſh) Iphigenia making a Diſcovery that Oreſfes is her 


Brother, changes both their Fortunes from Deſpair to a 
happy Eſcape from their barbarous Altars of Tawrica. But 
the Change can neither be neceſſary nor probable (without 
which Qualities it is of no Value) it it be not the natural 
Reſult, or at leaſt the Effect of the foregoing Actions, or of 
the Subject it ſelf. As in Oedipus: For Ægeon, who comes 


to bring him agreeable News, and which ought to have ge- 


livered him from thoſe Apprehenſions into which the Fear 
of committing Inceſt with his Mother had thrown him, 


does quite the contrary, in diſcovering to him who and 
what he is. The Fact is thus. — 4 Meſſenger from Corinth 
brings Oedipus Word of the Death of Polybus, and invites 
him to take Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom; but he, afraid of com- 


mitting the Inceſt the Oracle had told him of, believing Po- 


lybus to be his. Father, declared he would never go to the Place 
where his Mother was, The Corinthian told him that he 
did not know kimſelf, and ſo. diſturbed himſelf about nothing; 
aud ſo thinking to do Oedipus a ſignal. Piece of Service, & 
deltvering him from his Fears, informs him, that Polybus 


aud Merope were not his Father or Mother; which began the 


Diſcovery, that caſt him into the moſt terrible of his Miſs 


fortunes. 


What in the Drama we: DISCOV?RY call, 
May in the Notion of Remembrance fall. 
For, by remembring, the chief Perſons move 
From Ignorance to Knowledge, which or Love 
Or Hatred in them alwnys muſt produce, 

Aud all their Happineſs or Miſery. tnduse. 


* Dif. 
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poſe and Tranquility. The implex Fable in which the prin- 
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162 The Art of POETRY. 
© Diſcovery being here uſed for a Term of Art, and therefore 
ſignifying more than in its vulgar Acceptation, you mut 
know, that here it means a Diſcovery, which is made by the 
principal Characters; by remembring or calling to þlind 
either one-another, or ſomething of Importance to their 
Change of Fortune, and is thus defined. — The DIS CO. 
VERY z a CHANGE, which bringing us from Igno- 
_ © rance to Knowledge, produces either LOVE or HATRED iy 
=_ thoſe whom the Poet has a Deſign to make either Happy or Mi. 
ſerable. That is, it ought not to be in vain, by leaving thoſe 
who remember one another in the ſame Sentiments they 
__ were in before; it muſt produce either Love or Hatred in 
the principal, not inferior Characters. But thoſe Diſco- 
veries Which are immediately followed by the Change of 
Fortune, are the moſt beautiful; as chat of Oedipus, for the 
Diſcovery of his being the Son of Jocafis and Laius, immediate- 
ly makes him of the moſt happy, the moſt miſerable. And 
this Cataſtrophe or Ending, which has a Change of Fortune 
immediately after the Diſcovery, will always produce Terror 
and Pity in the End and Aim of Tragedy. We ſhall ſay ſome- 
thing of the ſeveral Sorts of Diſcoveries, after the Manner, 
on which they bave ſome Kind of Dependence. 


P Reject that vulgar Error, which appears 
—_ - So fair, of making perfect Characters. 

1 There's no ſuch Thing in Nature, and you'll draw 
4A faultleſs Monſter, which the World ne&er ſaw: 
Some Faults muſt be, which his Misfortunes drew, 
But ſuch as may deſerve Compaſſion too. 


The next Thing which we are to conſider, are the Cha- 
racters. Thoſe which are to compoſe a perfect Tragedy, mult 
be neither perfedly virtuous and innocent, nor ſcandaluuſy 
wicked. To make a perfectly virtuous and innocent Cha- 
racter unfortunate, excites Horror, not Terror, nor Compaſſion, 
To puniſh'the Wicked, gives indeed a ſort of Satisfaction, 
but neither Terror nor Pity; which are the Buſineſs of Ta. 
gedy. For what we never think ourſelves capable of com- 
- mitting, we can never pity. But the Characters of a perſel 
Tragedy ſhould be the Medium between both, but rather 
good than bad. Thus the Dramatic Perſon ſhould not draw 
hisMisfortunes on himſelf by ſuperlative Wickedneſs, or Crimes 
notoriouſly ſcandalous, but by involuntary Faults, that is, 
Frailties proceeding from the Exceſs of Paſſion. We 
them involuntary Faults, which are committed either by 's 

. | | „ norance, 
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norance, or Imprudence againſt the natural Temper of the 
Man, when he is tranſported by a violent Paſſion, which he 
could- not ſuppreſs; or by ſome greater or external Force, 
in the Execution of ſuch Orders, which he neither could 
nor ought to diſobey. The Fault of Oedipus is of the firſt 
Sort, tho he be alſo guilty of the ſecond. That of Thyeſtes, in 
the murdering his Nephews, of the ſecond, viz. a violent Paſ- 
fion of Anger and Revenge. That of Oreſtes, in the killing 

of his Mother for the Death of his Father, of the third; be- 


ing ordered to do it by the Oracle of the Gods. *Tis true 


our Oedipus is made ſovereignly virtuous; but all that Sopho- 
cles gives him, are Courage, Good Fortune, and Fudgment, 
Qualities equally common to the good and the bad, and to 
thoſe who are made up of Virtues and Vices. Sophocles has 
indeed ſhewn him a Character that has a Mixture of Virtue 
and Vice. His Vices plainly are, Pride, Violence, Anger, 
Raſhneſs and Imprudence; ſo that it is not for his Parricide 
and Inceſt that he is puniſhed, for they were the Effect of 
his Curioſity, Raſhneſs, Pride, Anger, and Violence, and 
the Puniſhment of them. And thoſe are the Vices Sophocles 
would correct in us by his Example. | 


Two ſev ral Ends the Fable may obtain, 

Either the u we. happy may remain, 

Or ſink-beneath the cruel Hand of Fate; 

Or elſe it may obtain a double State. 
Good for the Good, and Bad for thoſe who err, 
The ſingle and unhappy ſtill prefer. 


The Fable may have either a ſingle End or Cataltr ophe, or 


one that is double; one that is happy, or one that is un- 


happy; or one that is happy for the Good, and unhappy for 


the Guilty: But that which is beſt, is the ſingle and un- 


happy, for that will moſt likely produce Terror and Pity. 


As Incidents the Fable do compoſe, 
So ftill we muſt conſider moſt in Thoſe — 
Which Pity will, and Terror moſt diſcloſe. 
All. fuch Events twixt Friends are only found, 
From Others nothing Tragic can redound. | 
When the Friend's Hand againſt a Friend is arm'd, 
We find our Hearts on either Side alarm d. 
\ Thus, when we ſee the Son's unhallow'd Knife 
#uuth impious Rage aſſault a Parent's Liſe; 
Then 
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164 The Art f POETRY. 
hen Ignorance or Rage the Parents move, 
To point the Steel againſt the Child they love, 
Pear and Compallion ev'ry. Breaſt will prove. 
Terror and Compaſſion being the chief End of Tragedy, and 
that being only produced by che Fable, let us conſider what 
Incidents for ſuch compoſcd every Fable) are the moſt pro- 
ductive of thoſe two Paſſions. | 
All Incidents are Events that happen between ſome-body 
or other; and all Incidents that are terrible, or pitiful, hap- 
between Friends, Relations, or the like; for what hap- 
pens betwixt Enemies, can have no Tragical Effect. Thus, 
when a Brother is going to kill (or kills) a Brother; a Father, 
his Son, or a Son his Father; the Mother the Sor, or the Son 
the Mother; it is very terrible, and forces our Compaſlion, 
Now all theſe Actions or Events may be thus divided, in- 
to thoſe which the Actor performs with an intire Know- 
ledge of what he does, or is going to do; as Medea, when 
ſhe kill'd her Children; or Oreſtes, when he kill'd his Mo- 
ther, and the like: Or thoſe, where the Actor does not: 
know the Guilt of the Crime he commits, or is going to 
commit, till after the Deed is done, when the Relation of 
the Perſons they have deſtroy'd is diſcover'd to them. Thus 
Telegonus did not know 'twas his Father Ulyſſes whom he 
mortally wounded, till he had done it. The third Sort of 
Incidents, and which is the moſt beautiful, is when a Man or 
Woman is $0ing to kill a Relation, who is not known to him 
or her, and is prevented by a D.ſcovery of their Friendſhip 
and Relation. The fr/# is the worſt, and the laſt beſt; the 
| ſecond next in Excellence to the third, becauſe here is no- 
thing flagitious, and inhuman, but the Sin of Ignorante; 
for then the Diſcovery is wonder fully pathetic and moving; 
as that of Oedipus killing his Father Laius. | 
In Manners we four Qualities do fees. 
| muſt good, like, convenient, equal be. 
The Manners fully mark'd, we here call good, 
When by their Words their Bent is underſtood 
What Reſolutions they will ſurely take, 
What they will ſeek, and what they will forſake, 
LIKENESS to well-known Characters relates, 
For Hiſtory or Quality abates. 
Convenient Manners we thoſe ever call, 
Whiicch to each Rank, Age, Sex, and Climate fall, 
Tohoſe Manners Poets always equal name, 
Which. thro the. Drama always are the ſame. 


Vs 
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We come now to the Manners, which are in the next de- 

ee of Excellence to the Fable. The Manners diſtinguifh 
the Characters; and if the Manners be ill expreſſed, we can 
never be acquainted with them, and conſequently never be 
terrified by foreſeeing the Dangers they will produce to the 
Dramatic Perſons, nor melt into Pity by ſeeing their Suffer- 
ings. All Dramatic Perſons therefore ought to have the 
Manners; that is, their Diſcourſe ought to diſcover their In- 
cinations, and what Reſolutions they will certainly purſue, 
The Manners therefore ſhould have four Qualities, and they 
muſt be, (1.) good; (2.) like; (3.) convenient; (4.) equal. 
Good is when they are marked; that is, when the Diſcourſe 
of the Perſons makes us clearly and diſtinctly ſee their In- 
clinations, and what good or evil Reſolutions they are cer- 
tain to take. Like only relates to known and public Perſons, 
whoſe Characters are in Hiſtory, with which our poetic 
Characters muſt agree; that is, the Poet muſt not give a 
Perſon any Quality contrary to any of thoſe which Hiſtory 
has given him. We muſt remember, that the evil Qualities 
given to Princes, and Great Men, ought to be omitted by the 
Poet, if they are contrary to the Character of a Prince, &. 
But the Virtues oppolite ro thoſe known Vices ought not to 
be impoſed, by making him generous, or liberal in the Poem. 
who was avaritious in the Hiſtory The Manners muſt like- 
wiſe be convenient; that is, they muſt be agreeable to the 
Age, Sex, Rank, Climate, and Condition of the Perſon that 
has them: For this you may look back to what is quoted 
out of my Lord Roſcommon's Tranſlation of Horace, in what 
we have ſaid of Comedy. You muſt indeed ſtudy Mankind, 
and from them draw the Proprieties of Characters or Man- 


vers: It would be well if you ſtudied Moral Philoſophy, to 


lead you into the Study of Mankind. 

They mult be equal; that is, they muſt be conſtant, or 
conſiſtent, through the whole Character; or the Variety of 
Inequality of the Manners (as in Nature, fo in this Draught) 
muſt be equal. The Fearful muſt not be brave, nor the 
Brave feartul: The Avaritious muſt never be liberal, and the 
like. Shakeſpear is excellent in this Diſtinction of Characters, 


and he ſhould be thoroughly ſtudied on this Head. 5 


One Quality eſſential does remain, 
By which the greateſt Beauty they obtain. 


Hs | | The 
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The Manners muſt ſo regularly flow, 
That. to Neceſſity their Birth they owe, 
No vicious Quality muſt be their Lot, 
But what is needful to promote the Plot. 


Beſides the four Qualities we have mentioned, there i; 3 
fifth eſſential to their Beauty, that is, that they be neceſ⸗ 
ſary: That is, that no vicious Quality or Inclination ought 
to be given to any Poetic Perſon, unleſs it appear to be 
abſolutely neceſſary, or requiſite to the carrying on of the 
Action; as all thoſe mentioned in Oediput were, to the 
promoting that Fable. : | | 


Three ſorts of Diſcoveries. are found 

In the Dramatick Poets io abound; 

The firſt by certain Marks the Bus'neſs do, 
Whether from Chance or Nature they accrue ; 
As Scars, or Moles, that in the Body lie, 
Or certain Tokens which thoſe Marks ſupply. 


Having run through the Manners, I now return to the 
Diſcoycries, becauſe (weil manag'd) they add a wonderful 
Beauty to the Piece, tho! it is indeed a Beauty almoſt in- 
tigely unknown on our Stage. The firſt fort or Diſcovery is 
by certain Marks in the Body, either natural or accidental. 
Thus Ulyſſes having formerly, before the Trojan War, re- 
ceived a Wound in his Thigh, by a Boar, in the Mountain 
of Parnaſſus, when he returned incognito home, the Nurſe 
who waſhed his Legs diſcovered him by the Scar of that 
Wound. Tho” theſe be the leaſt beautiful D.ſcoveries, yet 
they may be uſed with more or leſs Art: As that we have 
_ juſt mentioned of Ulyſſes was artful and fine; but when he 
is fain to ſhew it himſelf to the Shepherds, to confirm 
them. that he is Ulyſſes, it is leſs artful. . 

The ſecond Way is by Tokens; as, the Casket of Things 
which. the Prieſt had found with Ion, when he was expoſed, 
| diſcovers Creuſa, whom he was going to kill, to be his Mo- 
ther. And Oreſtes, when he had found out Iphigenia by her 
Letter, which ſhe was going to ſend to him by Pylades, is 
fain to tell particular Tokens in her Father's Palace, to 
make himſelf be believed to be Oreſtes. For theſe Tokens 
are no great matter of Invention, ſince the Poe? might 
have made them twenty other ways, 


Third 
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Third from Remembrance takes its pltaſmng Riſe, 

And forces the Diſcov'ry from the Eyes. 15 

- The fourth ſort we in Reaſoning do find,. 

* Which brings the unknown Object to the Mind. 

Thus when Oreſtes ſaw the fatal Knife 

" With impious Blow direfed at his Life, 

Thus to the Goddeſs in Deſpair did call, 

Ah muſt I then like Iphigenia fall? 

The third ſort of Diſcovery is what is made by Remem- 
brance; that is, when the Sight, or Hearing, of any thing 
makes us remember our Misfortunes, ec. Thus when Ulyſſes 
heard Domodocus ſing his Actions at Troy, the Memory of 
them ſtruck him, and drew Tears from his Eyes, which 
diſcovered him to Alcinous. The fourth ſort of Diſcoveries 
are made by Reaſoning; as Iphigenia in Æſclylus, Hither is 
Man come like me; no body is like me but Oreſtes; it muſt 
therefore be Oreſtes. And in the Iphigenia of Polyzdes, a 
Greek Poet, Oreſtes kneeling at the Altar, and ruff open- 
ing his Boſom to receive the ſacred Knife, cries out, Js 
mt ſufficient that my Siſter has been ſacrificed to Diana, but 
I muſt be ſo too. 4 | 

The fineſt fort is that which ariſes from the Subject, or 
Incidents of the Fable; as that of Oedipus from his exceſ- 
live Curioſity, and the Letter that Iphigenia ſent by Pylades; 
for it was very natural for her on that Occaſion to ſend 
that Letter. We have been forc'd to make mention of 
Greek Plays, becauſe we have not yet had any thing of this 
kind, but in thoſe taken from thoſe Poets; but our Oedipus 
and Iphigenia will ſhew this in ſome meaſure. 

The Sentiments here next aſſume their Place, 

To which to give their j ſt and proper Grace, 
The Poet ſtill muſt look within to find 
The ſecret Turns of Nature in the Mind. 
He muſt be ſad, be proud, and in a Storm, 
And to each Character his Mind conform: 

The Proteus muſt all Shapes all Paſſions wear, 

If he won d have juſt Sentiments appear: 
Think not at all- where ſhining Thoughts to place, 
But what a Man wou'd ſay in ſuch a Caſe, 


Having done with the Fable, Incidents and Manners, we 


come now to the Sextiments. | 
The Poet here mut not be content to look into his Mind, 


to ſee what he himſclf would think on ſuch an Occaſion, 


but 
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but he muſt put himſelf into the Paſſion, Quality, and Tem. 
per of the Character he is to draw; that is, he muſt aſſume 
thoſe Manners he gives each Dramatick Perſon, and then {+ 
what Sentiments or Thoughts ſuch an Occafion, Paſſion, or 
the like, will produce. And the Poet muſt change the Ha. 
bit of his Mind, and aſſume a new Perſon, as a different 
Character or Perſon ſpeaks, or he will make all ſpeak alike, 
without any Diſtinction of Character. But this can't be 
done, but by a ſtrong Imagination, and great Genius. 
We ſhall ſay no more of the Sentiments here, becauſe they 
are to be learnt from the Art of Rhetoric; for the Sentiment; 
being all that make up the Diſcourſe, they conſiſt in proye. 
ing, refuting, exciting, and expreſſing the Paſſions, as Pit, 
Anger, Fear, and all the others, to raiſe or debaſe the Va. 
lue of a Thing. The Reaſons of Poets and Orators are the 
ſame, when they would make Things appear worthy of Pity, 
or terrible, or great, or probable; tho' ſome Things ate 
render'd ſo by Art, and ſome by their own Nature, 


Wiſe Nature by Variety does pleaſe, 
With diff ring Paſſions in a diff ring Dreſs : 
Bold Anger in rough haughty Words appears, 
Sorrow is humble, and diſſolves in Tears. 
Make not your Hecuba with Fury rage, 
And ſhew a canting Spirit on the Stage: 
There ſwoln Expreſſions, and affected Noiſe, 
Shew like ſome Pedant that declaims to Boys. 
In Sorrow you muſt ſofter Methods keep, 
And, to excite our Tears, your ſelf muſt weep. 
Thoſe noiſy Words which in ill Plays are found, 
Come not from Hearts that are in Sadneſs dromm d. 
'To pleaſe, you muſt a hundred Changes try; 
Sometimes be humble, then myſt ſoar on high; 
In nat'ral Thoughts muſt ev'ry-where abound, 
Be eaſy, pleaſant, ſolid, and profound. 
To theſe you muſt ſurprizing Touches join, 
And ſhew us a new Wonder in each Line. 
The Diction, or Language, is that which next comes un. 


der our Conſideration; and tho by is confeſſed, that it is of 
the leaſt Importance of all thoſe Parts, yet when the Elocu- 


tion is proper ard elegant, and varies as it ought, it giv 
a great, and advantageous Beauty to a Play; and therefore 
- we will not paſs it over in flence. Some have been betray'd 


by their Ignorance of Art and Nature, to imagine that Mil 
| . fon 
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an's Stile, becauſe noble in the Epic, was beſt for Tragedy, 
never reflecting that he himſelf varied his Stile in his Samp- 
n Agoniſtes. If you would therefore merit Praiſe, you muſt 
iverſity your Stile inceſſantly; too equal, and too uniform 
4 Manner then is to no purpoſe, and inclines us to ſleep. 
Rarely are thoſe Authors read, who are born to plague us, 
and Who appear always whining in the ſame ungrateful 
Tone. Happy the Man, who can ſo command his Voice; as 
to paſs wit hout Conſtraint from that which is grave, to that 
which is moving, and from that which is pleaſant, to that 
which is ſevere and ſolemn. Every Paſſion has its proper 
Way of ſpeaking, which a Man of Genius will eaſily derive 
from the very Nature of the Paſſion he writes. . Anger is 
proud, and utters haughty Words, but ſpeaks in Words leſs 
herce and fiery when it abates. Grief is more humble, and 


ſpeaks a Language like itſelf, dejected, plain, and ſorrawſul, 


Solifoquies had need be very few, ER. 
Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in taſſion too. 
Our Lovers talking to themſelves, for want 

Of others, make the Pit their Confidant. 135 
Nor is the Matter mended yet, if thus 

Wey truſt a Friend only to tell it us. 

I Occaſion ſhou d as naturally fall, 

As when Bellario confeſſes all, 


There is nothing more common in our Plays, tho” no- 
thing ſo inartificial and unnatural, as the Perions making 
long Speeches to themſelves, only to convey their Intentions 
and Actions to the Knowledge of the Audience: But the Poet 

d take Care to make the Dramatic Perſons have ſuch 


Confidants, as may neceſſarily ſhare their inmoſt Thoughts, 


and then they would be more juſtly, and with more Nature, 
convey'd to the Audience. A lively Picture of the abſurd 
Characters and Conduct of our Plays, take from the Duke 
of Buckingham's Eſſay on Poetry; which being in Verſe, 
may be got by Heart, and remembered, and ſo always about 
Jou, for a Teſt of any new Hero. n 


Ly 4 Soliloquy is calmly made, 
ere ev'ry —_ is exattly weigh'd ; 
_ Which once perform'd, moſt opportunely comes 
A Hero, frighted at the Noiſe of Drums, 
For her ſweet ſake, whom at firſt Sight he loves, 
And all in Metaphor his Paſſion proves. 
| 3 | Bt 
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But ſome ſad Accident, tho yet unknown, 
Parting this Pair, to leave the Swain alone; 
Fe ſtrait grows jealous, yet we know not why, 
And, to oblige his Rival, needs will die: 
But firſt he makes a Speech, wherein he tell; 
The abſent Nymph how much his Flame excel; ; 
And yet bequeaths her generouſly now 
To that dear Rival, whom he does not know ; 
ho ſtrait appears, (but, who can Fate withſtand ?) 
Too late, alas! to hold his haſly Hand, © 
That juſt has giv'n himſelf a cruel Strobe: 
At which this very Stranger's Heart is broke, 
He more to his new Friend than Miſtreſs kind, 
Moſt ſadly mourns at being left behind ; 
Of ſuch a Death prefers the pleaſing Charms 
To Love, and living in his Lady's Arms. 


Of the EPIC, or HEROIC POEM. 


An Epic Poem, is 4 Diſcourſe invented with Art, to form 
the Manners by Inſtructions, diſguiſed under the Allegory of a 
Action which is important, and which is related in Verſe in g 
delightful, probable, and wonderful manner. 

That is, it is a Fable which conſiſts of two Parts; firſt of 
Truth, its Foundation and Fiction which diſguiſes that Truth, 
and: gives it the Form of a Fable. The Truth is the Moral 
and the Fiction of the Action that is built upon it. Its Im- 
portance diſtinguiſhes it from the Comedy, and its Relation 
from the Tragic Actions. The Action here, as in Trageq, 
muſt be one, and all its Epiſedes, or Under- Actions are to be 
dependent on the main Action. It muſt be intire, that is 
have a Beginning, Middle, and End. It muſt have the Man- 
ners, that is, the Characters muſt be diſtinguiſhed, and Max- 
ners muſt be neceſſary, and have thoſe Qualities in ſerted al- } 
ready in Tragedy. The Incidents ought to be delightful, and WF 2 
to that End various, and rightly diſpoſed, and ſurprizing. The W + 
Epiſodes ſhould be pathetic. The Sentiments will fall under I tt 
the ſame Rules as thoſe of Tragedy, but the Diction is allow'd M = 
to be more lofty, and more figurative, as being a Narratio, MW 
and having Admiration, not Terror and Pity, for its End. ec. 
We need ſay no more of this Poem, the Rules at large W 4 
would be too extenſive for this Treatiſe, and but of litcic 
uſe ; the Poem being not to be undertaken but by a Mae, MW 7 
and by a Genius that does not appear once in a thouſanl i |, 
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every Subject affords of Uſe to PERSUASION. 

And as every Author muſt invent or find out 

Arguments to make his Subject prevail, diſpoſe thoſe Ar- 
guments, thus found out, into their proper Places, range 
them in their juſt Order, and to the SE End give them 
thoſe Embelliſhments and Beauties of Language which are 
proper to each Subject; and, if his Diſcourſe be to be de- 
liver d in Public, to utter them with that Decency, and Force, 


which may ſtrike the Hearer: So this Art of Perſuaſion is ge- 
nerally divided into four Parts, Invention, Diſpoſition, Elocu- 


top or Language, and Delivery or Pronunciation. 


5 2. Invention is the finding out ſuch Motiyes, Reaſons, - 


or Arguments as are adapted to perſuade, or gain the Aſſent 
or Bore of the Hearer or Reader. e BE, 
Theſe Arguments may be divided into artificial, and in- 
artipeial. The former. are the proper Object of the Inven- 
tion of him who writes; the latter the Author or Writer 


: 


and accommodates them to his Subject. 


does not invent, but borrowing them from Abroad, applies 


The artificial Arguments are of three Sorts, Reaſons or 


Argumentations, the Manners, and the Paſſes. The firſt 
are to inform the Hearer's Judgment; the ſecond, to ingra- 
tate with him, or win his Inclination or Favour; the third, 
to move. | 2 

The Student, or Writer, is abundantly aſſiſted in finding 
out theſe Arguments, Reaſonings, or Argumentations, by 
conſulting ſuch Heads, as contain, by general Conſent, or 
the Rules of Art, ſuch Proofs or Evidences under them. 


Some of theſe HEADS are general, others particular : 


The general contain thoſe Propaſitions which are common 
to all Subjects or Cauſes; and theſe the Maſters of this Art 
| | "IA have 
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bave agreed to be two in Number, under theſe two Tit, 
the firit, po/ible, or impoſſible; for whether we perſuale g; 
diJuade, praife or diſpraiſe, accuſe or defend, we muſt proye 
that the Fact or Subject has been, or is poſſible or impoſſl: 
© ewmaac. © | | 5 

The other Title is great or ſmall, and to this all Compa- 
riſons relate; as when we ſhew, that this is more or leſs be- 
neficial or pernicious, more uſeful or unuſeful, more ho- 
nourable or diſnonourable, more juſt or equitable, unjuſt 
and illegal, than that. | 

Every Subject has, beſides theſe general Heads common 
to all, others particular to themſelves, from whence a1 
Arguments are drawn, which are peculiar to each Subſed 
- or Cauſe; and for that reaſon vary according to the Variety 
of that. - 

All Cauſes, or Subjects of any Weight, are recommended 
to the Reader or Hearer in one of theſe three Ways, viz, 
either by Perſuaſion or Diſſuaſion; Praiſe or Diſpraiſe ; Ac- 
cuſation or een And indeed, a Man can ſcarce write on 
any Subject that requires or falls under Perſuaſion, but in a 
more or leſs important, or extenſive Degree, falls under one 
of theſe Heads. MED 
But theſe differ from each other, as in the Parts, and Of- 
fice or Duty, as we bave juſt ſeen; and in the End doubly, 


(1.) In regard of the Thing ſelf 3 (2.) and the Hearer, 


(1.) In regard of the Thing ; for the End propoſed by the 
perſuaſrue or diſſuaſrve Diſcourſe, is Profit, Advantage or 
B ; by the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, Honour ; and Right and 
Equity 6 Accuſation or Defence. (2.) In regard of the 
Hearer, becauſe the Object of him who writes in Per/uaſion 
or Diſſuaſion, is Hope and Fear; in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, Flea- 
ſure and Delight; in Accuſation and Defence, Clemency or 
Severity. © hs | 
The firſt has to do with the future, or time to come; the 
ſecond moſt commonly with the preſent; and the third with 
the paſt. The Hearers, in the important Subjects of each 
kind, may be conlider'd thus: A Man, or Men of Power ina 
State hear the ft; Men of Pleaſure, or ſuch as are chiefly led 
by the Ear, the ſecond ; and a Fudge, or Senate, the Laff. 
$. 3. When the Deſign of our Diſcourſes is to perſuade or 
diſſuade, we muſt conſider the Matter or Subject of our Diſ- 
courſe, or the Thing we would render eligible or odious ; 
and thoſe Heads from whence Motives, Reaſons, or Argu- 


ments are to be drawn, to bring about what we __— 
= | ; 
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* The Subject, or Matter, is whatever can be done, either 
gs in a public or private Capacity. Thoſe Subjects which have 
ha regard to a public Capacity, have been divided into five 
2 Heads. (1.) Funds, Revenues, and Pecuniary Matters. (2.) Peace 
2 or War. (z.) Gariſons or Forces, which are the Defence of 
72 Countries. (4+) Trade in Commodities, exported or im- 
1 ported: And, (F.) the Propoſal of Laws to be eſtabliſhed 


1 8 or abrogated. | | 
un . Private Subjets, are whatever may be of Advantage or 


Detriment to Particulars. | 
10 The Heads from which Motives, Reaſons, or Arguments 
1 are to be drawn, under this Diviſion of the Art of PERSUA- 


10 SION, are /ix. The chief and moſt peculiar to this, is the 
ty jrofitable, or beneficial. It farther borrows from the next 


kind, the honourable ; and from Accuſation and Defence, the 
geg rightfn! or legal ; and from the common or general Heads, 
the poſſible ; and frames from all theſe a Judgment, or Con- 
4c. jecture of the Event. „ 
. 4. We come now to Praiſe or Diſpraiſe : And this ſort 


of Diſcourſe is threefold ; the firſt of Perſons real or ima- 
one inary ; the ſecond of Facts or Deeds; and the third of Things, 


ln the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe of real Perſons, the Order is 
of: ether natural or artificial. 5 
ly, The artificial is, when, without regard to Time, we 
refer what we ſay to certain Heads; as the Goods of Mind, 
he of Body, or Fortune. c | 
or But the natural Method is, when we ſtrictly confine our. 
ſelves to the Obſervation of the Order of Hiſtory. And this 
he is divided into three Times. (1.) That which preceded the 
Birth of the Perſon, who is the Subject of our Praiſe or Di 
4. © jraiſe. (2.) The Time of his Life; and, (3.) What fol- 
or '9ws, his Death, 1 
In the firſt Time, we muſt conſider the Prognofiics, Omens, 
Prophecies, and the like, if any ſuch there were, and his Fa- 
mily and Country; from which ariſes x twofold Praiſe : For 
if theſe were really illuſtrious, we By, that ſuch a Perſon 
has come up to the ancient Honour of his Country and Family; 
or has done Deeds worthy ſuch a Country, and ſuch a Family. 
On the contrary, if his Country or Family, or both, were 
obſcure, we muſt ſhew, that he has ennobled and raiſed the 
Obſcurity of both, by his own proper Virtues and Worth, _ 
In the next Time, which is that of his Life, we have four 
Things to conſider; firſt, The Nature of his Body, as Health, 
Robuſtneſs, Activity, Beauty; and of his Mind, as Wit, Ca- 
Q3 paciry, He 
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pacity, Fudgment, Memory, &c. The ſecond is his Fortune 
or Riches, The third his Education, Inſtitution, and Condy 
of Life. The fourth his Actions, and their Circumſtance; 
and Rewards. ; ; : 

In the laſt Place, comes the Manner and Kind of his Death, 
the Funeral Pomp, and the like; chiefly the Loſs, and the 
Grief that attended that Loſs; to which may be ſubjoined x 
Conſolation for it. This is the Praiſe of the Perſon, let it be of 
an Alexander, a Marlborough, aPeterborough, or thelike. From 
hence we may ealily gather the Praiſe of what we call an 
imaginary Perſon; as of Bucephalus, or the like; but this 
is of little uſe, except a Sport of Fancy. | 
When we undertake to praiſe Deeds or Actions, we are to 
make uſe of thoſe Heads of Arguments which are recurr'q 


to in the former Diviſions; fince we praiſe that here, which 


we would recommend or perſuade in the other. 

There are here eight Heads, from which we draw Mate. 
rials of amplifying and ſetting off the Subject; for to the 
Praiſe of Deeds or Actions, it very much imports, that the 
Sub fect of our Praiſe did it either firſt, ſmgly or alone, or with 
few, or. chiefly, or priucipally, or at a neceſſary Exigence of 
Time, Place, or Functure of Afairs, or often: Or that the 
Action has a great regard to the Benefit, Reputation, and 
Glory of his Country; or that he, firſt of all Men, gained 
h's Country new or freſh Honours, Dignity, Power, c. 

When Things are the Subject of our Praiſe, the Method is 
not the ſame in all: For in the Praiſe of Countries, Cities, 
and the like, we purſue very near the fame Method, as in 
that of Perſons ; for that which in Men is Country and Fami- 
ly, is in Places, the Founders, and the Princes who have there 
governed ; thar which in the former is Beautyof Body, is in 
theſe the Situation: What in thoſe is the Virtue of the Ming, 
is the Fertility, Wholeſomeneſs, wiſe Laws, &c. 

But in the Praiſe of other Things, as of Arts and Sciences, 
we have recourſe to the fame Heads of Argument as in the 


Praiſe of Actions. The Honourableneſs is ſhewn in the eff- 


cient, or productive Cauſes and Antiquity; and the Uriy 
or Benefit from the Effet? and Aim. | 
'$. 5. The laſt kind or fort of Subject of RHETORIC, 
is that which accuſes or defends, and the Heads of Arguments 
or Proofs in this, vary according to the Variety of the State 
of the Cauſe, which is the Subject of our Accuſation or 
Defence. | | 
| | There 


5 
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There are four States; the firſt inquires whether it be ſo 
1 not; the ſecond, what it is; the third, its Nature; the 
fourth, its Magnitude, or how great any Crime is. 

Every Speech, or Oration of this kind, has one, or more 
of theſe States. If there be more than One, they muſt either 
de of the ſame Kind, as if they all inquire whether it be or 
wt; or they mult be of ſeveral Sorts; as, one of the firſt, 
and another of the ſecond. 

6. There are three Heads of Argument which we con- 
falt for Proofs in the firſt State, which we may call the Srare 
of Gueſs, or Preſumption, viz. The Will, the Power, and 
Signs, Or Tokens. X Ts | 

The Will contains the Motives and Reaſoning. The Mo- 
tives contain the Affections or Paſſions, which are urged as 
the efficient Cauſe. The Reaſoning is drawn from the final 


| Cauſes; as from the Hope of Advantage and the like: And 


to the Power of Faculty, the Strength of Body, the Inclina- 
tions of the Mind, Riches, Capacity, Time, Place, the 
proſpect or Hopes of concealing the Fact, when committed, 
relate. Some of the Signs or Tokens precede; ſome attend, 
and ſome follow the Fact. | 

F. 7. In the State, which inquires by what Name the Fact 
is to be called, we muſt endeavour to confirm and make out 
our own Definition ot it, and confute that of the Advyeriary. 
As vihen the Accuſed ſhall acknowledge that he had zaken 
ſuch Goods from ſuch a Place, but not ſtole them; that he 
ſruck ſuch a Perſon indeed, but made no Aſſault and Bat- 
zery, Or ſhould he confeſs the Robbery, but deny the Sa- 
crilege, and the like, in all ſuch Caſes the Nature of the 
Fat muſt be defined, and the Adverſary confuted on that 
Head by a Confirmation of your own Definition. 

$ 8. The State which inquires into the Nature of the Fadt, 
Crime or Cauſe, is twofold; the firſt treats of what is to-come, 
and is therefore proper to Perſuaſion or Diſſuaſion. The lat- 
ter of what is already done, and is therefore agreeable to 
Courts of Judicature, or Accuſation and Defence. That 
which is properly juridical, has its Place either in Fudg- 
ment, or before it; we divide the firſt into Rational and 
Legal: The Rational relates to the Fact, the Legal to the 
Senſe of the Laws, Statutes, or written Authorities. 
The Rational is divided into the Abſolute. and. Aſſumpti ve. 
The Abſolute plainly and ſimply defends the Fact; as when 
we allo it done, and aſſert it laudably done. The Aſſump- 


te is when the Defence in itſclt is weak, but is ſupported. 
5 my Ee: or 
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or aſſiſted by ſomething Foreign, or out of the Cauſe 
aſſumed. And this is done four Ways, by Compariſon, Relg. 


tion, Removing and Conceſſion. Compariſon is when we ſhew, - 


that there was a Neceſſity of doing Oue of two Things; and 
that what was done was juſter, and more juſtifiably eligible 
than the Other would have been. Relation is when we 
throw the Fault on the very Perſon who has received the 
Injury. The Removing is, when we throw the Fault on 
fome other Perſon than he who has received the Injury, or 
on a Thing that cannot come before the Court, as not 
falling under TOS as on the Law. 
- Conceſſion is uſually divided into Purgation and Deprecg- 
tion. Purgation is when we defend not the Fact, but the 
Will or Intention; as when the Guilt or Fault is thrown on 
Neceſſiy, Fortune, Ignorance, or Inadvertence. 
Deprecation is when we acknowledge the Fault, or p 
Guilty, and fly to Pity and Mercy. 5 | 
6. 9. There are four States which inquire into the Nature 
of the Crime, or what it is. The firſt is of the witten 
Letter, and the Opinion or Intention; as, when the IWWricing 
is one Thing, and the Intention of the Writer another ; and 
one inſiſts on the Letter, and the other on the Intention 
of the Mriter. Here Equity and the Rigour of the Law 
contend. | 
The next is Reaſoning, when from what is written, we 
gather another Thing that is not written, becauſe founded 
on the ſame Reaſon. | 
The third is the Contradiction of the Law; that is, when 
the Law is either contrary to itſelf, or to ſome other Laws. 
The fourth is the Ambiguity of the Diſcourſe ; which ariſes 
either from the Change of the Tone or Accent, or from the 
Diviſion of the Diction; or the various Significations of the 
Words. To this we may add a Species of it, the examining 
the Force of the Word, which differs from the former 
State, which inquires into the Nature of the Fat and Crime, 
to ſee what Name is its due. We may here farther conſider 
Exceptions to the Court itſelf; Firſt, the Perſon; as when 
he acts who ought not to act, or with him with whom he 
"not. Secondly, the Place; as when the Action is 
brought in a wrong Court. Thirdly, to the Time; as when 
we ſay, we could formerly have accus d one whom we cannot 
at this Time. And, Fourthly, to the Thing; as when we 
deny that the I2diment can be grounded on this Law, or 
requires ſuch a Puniſhment for ſuch a Crime, 
8 5. 10. The 
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Wwſe & 10. The State, which inquires into the Magnitude or 
ela- Greatneſs of the Crime, examines and informs us what are 
ew, ¶ the greateſt and moſt heinous Injuries, and which are the 
and f. They are ſhewn to be great, either becauſe done on 
ible I very light Grounds or Provocation; or becauſe they have 
we gran on in their Conſequences very great Damages; or 
the WW becauſe he who received the Injury, was a Man of great 
on Merit; or becauſe the Accuſed was the firſt who did commit 
or t, or the only; or with a few; or often; or on Purpoſe; or 
not on many other Cauſes. | 
9. 11. Having thus curſorily run over the Artificial Argu- 
ca- WW nents, we come now to thoſe which are called Inartificial ; 
the MW which are ſuch as are not derived from this Art of Perſuaſion, 
on but being preſſed in from abroad, are, however, artificially 
treated of: And theſe in the Accuſation and Defence, are 
ed WM five. (1.) The Laws. (z.) Witneſſes. (3.) Contracts or 
Agreements. (4. Queſtions. (5.) Oaths. From all which, 
Ire IF according to the Nature of the Cauſe, there are different 
en WM Ways of arguing. 1 7 
ng 9. 12. We come now to the other Part of Rhetorical 
nd WF Invention, and that treats of the Paſſions. The Paſſions are 
on Commotions of the Mind, by means of which thoſe who are 
w Ih moved, judge differently from thoſe who are not; and this is 
attended either with Pl x nin or Pain. | 
ve We muſt neceffarily know three Things, to be able to 
xd move the Paſſions.—IWho, and to whom, and for what Cauſes 
or Reaſons Men are uſed to be moved by this, or that Paſſion, 
n „ 13. Anger is a certain Deſire of Revenge, accompany d 
with Pain, which we ſeem to ourſelves able to execute, caus l 
by a diſagreeable Contempt of ourſelves, or of ours. 
| But this Contempt is of three Sorts: Deſpiſmg, Incom- 
moding, and Contumelious. The firſt is a mere ſimple 
Apiſag; the Others require that One oppoſe Another, not 
to advantage himſelf, but merely to oppoſe the Other. And 
mommoding is in Deſign, or by depriving him of, or 
r hindering his Advantage; but the End of Contumelies is 
n ff Shame and Ignominy. | | 
C $. 14. The Oppolite of Anger is Lenity, whichCis the 
$ 
) 
c 


Ceaſmg, or Remiſfion of Anger. 

g. 15. Love is a Paſſion by which we wiſh heartily well 
to ſome One, and would do all the Gdod we could to that 
One, not for our own ſake, but for his, or hers. 

„16. Hatred and Enmity are oppos d to Love and Friend- 
/4ip: But theſe differ from Anger in many Particulars. We 
1 5 are 
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are angry on account of Things which relate to ourſelves; 
but we hate without any Regard to our own Affairs, Intereſt 
or Advantage: Anger is directed to Particulars; but Hatred 
rages againſt whole Kinds; Anger is a fhort-liv'd Fury, but 
Hatred and Enmity are laſting. He that is angry, endeavours 
to give Pain to the Perſon with whom he is angry ; for he 
would have him feel Evil, on whom he wreaks his Revenge, 
He that hates, ſtudies to bring Damage or Ruin; but is not 
in Pain whether his Enemy feel it, or not. 
§. 17. Fear is a certain Pain and Trouble of Mind, ariſing 


from the Imagination of ſome impending Evil, which may 


either be attended with Deſtruction, or Inconvenience, or 
Trouble. | | 

§. 18. Boldnefs, or Confidence, is oppoſite to Fear; it is a 
Hope join'd with an Imagination of Advantages, as if they 
were near, and all Things and Perſons, that might ftrike 
us with Fear, being far remov'd, or not at all in Being. 

§. 19. Shame is a Sort of Grief, Pain, or Trouble ariſing 
from an Opinion of Infamy, when the Evils are either preſent, 
or paſt, or imminent, And Impudence is that by which we 
deſpiſe ſuch Things, and receive no Trouble from them, 

9. 20. Favour is that, by which any one is ſaid to do a 
Favour or Grace to any one, who wants it; not for any Pro- 
ſpect whatever, or that he may get any Thing by it, but that 
he whom he relieves, may receive a Benefit. Favour is 
amplify'd or inlarged on three Ways; from the Perſon who 
beſftows the Fa vour, from the Perſon to whom it is done, 
and from the Thing or Gift itſelf. And the ſame is leſſened 
three Ways; firſt, from the Effects; ſecondly, from the Gift 
itſelf, and its —_— and, thirdly, from the Tokens and 
Signs of a Mind not truly benevolent. 


F. 21, That Pity, which we here only define, is the Pain of 


Good Men, from the Opinion of an Evil that may bring 
Deſtruction or Trouble to one that does not deſerve it; and 
ſuch as any one may think may befal himſelf or his, and that 
ſeems to be impending over him, or coming upon him. 

5. 22. Indignation is a Pain or Trouble for another's Succeſs 
or Happineſs, who does not ſeem to deſerve it. 


In this it differs from Pity; that proceedi from the | 


Sight of the ill Fortune of the Good; this from the good For- 
tune of the Bad. 0 | | 

8. 23. Envy is a Pain or Gricf on account of real Ho- 

nours or Benefits another enjoys, or which we can't obtain, 

exiſting between thoſe who. are alike in Temper or Na- 


ture; 
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; ture; not that another has them, but that we have them 
ed Mis contrary to Contempt, with which any one is affected 
t: ganſt thoſe, in whom he ſees not thoſe Goods or Advan- 
rs zages, Which either he has himſelf obtain'd, or endeavours 
o attain. : 
e. 06 24. Having thus gone thro' a ſuccin& Account of 
ot ge Paſſions, we come to the Third Part of Invention, which 
confiders the Manners. That Diſcourſe therefore, or Speech, 
2 W which the Manners are well mark'd, we call Moral; for 
) WW it diſcovers the Habits of the Mind, and the Will or Incli- 
nation, In this are ſeen Convenience and Probity, _ _ 

The Manners regard either the Perſon himſelf who ſpeaks, 
the Audience to whom he ſpeaks, or the whole City or Nation 
in which he delivers his Diſcourſe. 

The Manners, which ought to be conſpicuous in the 
Speaker, are threefold ; Prudence, Probity, and Benevolence. 

The Manners ot the Nation are known by the Form of 
the Government: Liberty is in a Democracy; the Diſcipline of 
the Laws in an Ariſtocracy; pompous Wealth in an Oligarchy ; 
Guards and Arms in a Monarchy. Te 

The Manners, in regard of the Audience, vary four ſe- 
veral ways, according to their fourfold Diſtinction. 1/, 
When they differ in the Paſſions, as in Anger, Lenity, Fear, 
Pity, &c. 2dly, When they differ in the Habits, as in Vir- 
tues, or Vices. 3dly, In Years or Age, which is threefold, 
Huth, Man's-eftate, Old. age. 4thly, In Fortune, by which 
they are either noble or ignoble, powerful or without Power, 
rich or poor, fortunate or unhappy. | 
. 25. Belides theſe Sears or Heads of Arguments, which 
re peculiar to each Kind of Cauſe. we mult have recourſe to 
thoſe which are common to All; and thoſe, as we have 
before obſerv'd, are two; Poſſible and Impoſſible, Great and 
mall, or of Importance, and of little Conſequence. 

We muſt conſider the Head of Poſſible and Impoſſible three 
ſeveral ways for we muſt ſhew a Thing done or nor done, 
that can be done, or cannot be done; or that will be done, 
or will not be done. fp | 

Done or not done is the Subject of our Proof moſt in that 
Kind where we accuſe or defend ; but in Perſuaſion or Diſſua- 
ſoz our Buſineſs is chiefly to prove, whether it can or 
cannot, or will not be don | 

The Important or Great, and Small and of little Conſe- 
{*ence, belong chiefly to Praiſe and Diſpraiſe. l 


8. 27 
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§. 25. Having given the foregoing Rules for the 1144. 
tion of Arguments, we naturally now proceed to deliver the 
Method of diſpoſing or marſhalling the whole in their pro- 
per Places and Order; for Diſpoſition, the ſecond Diviſion of 
this Art, is a proper placing, or ranging of the ſeveral Part: 
of the Speech or Diſcourſe. Theſe Parts are four in num- 
ber, the Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe, the Propoſi- 
tion, the Proof, and the Concluſion. Others make ſix Parts; 
as, the Beginning, Narration, Propoſition, Confirmation, Con- 
futat ion and Concluſion : Of which, the firſt is to ingratiate 

with the Hearers, the laſt to move them, and the middle to 
inform them. 

The Order of theſe is either Natural or Artificial. We 

call that Natural, when the Parts are diſpoſed in the Order 
we have laid down. | | 

The Artificial is, when the Nature of the Cauſe require; 
us to depart from this Natural Order. 

§. 26. In the Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe we 
ſet forth the Aim and Scope of what we have to ſay; and 
the Minds of the Hearers are prepared for the reſt that is to 
come. 5 
The Method of all Beginnings is not the ſame, but vary 
according to the Quality of the Cauſe. 7 

For that is either honourable or diſhonourable, doubtſul or 
mean, plain or clear, or obſcure. | | Jo 

In an honourable Cauſe the Good-will, Attention, and 
Docility of the Hearers are prepared plainly, and without I 7. 
Diſguiſe or Inſinuation. 

In a Cauſe that is diſhonourable, we muſt take care to th 
inſinuate into the Hearers Minds, and ſubtilly prepare them 
to give us a Hearing: And this Beginning they call Inſinua- pl 
tion. But this kind of Beginning is ſometimes made ui WW ©, 
of in an honourable Cauſe, and that when the Hearers are 
either tired with hearing, or prepoſſeſs'd by the Diſcourſe of I 5 
bim who ſpoke firſt. he 

In the dubious or doubtful we make uſe of a Beginning fy 
drawn from the Nature of the Cauſe itſelf; that is, from 1 
that Face of it which is honourable. | 4 

In a low or mean Cauſe we muſt endeavour to raie zn. 
Attention; and in an obſcure Cauſe, a Willingneſs or Det 


to be informed. 


The 


he 
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The Method of Beginnings is not the fame in the three 
forts of Subjects, on which we may ſpeak : For in Praiſe 
ind Diſpraiſe it muſt be taken from the five Heads or Ar- 
guments proper to that; from the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe; from 
Perſuaſion or Diſſuaſion; and from thoſe Things which res 
lite to the Hearers. ; 

In Accuſation and Defence there are four Heads, from 
which the Beginning is taken: For the Mind of the Hearer 
js prepar'd, as it were, by certain Medicines, taken either 
from the Speaker him ſelf, or from the Accuſed; or from the 
Hearer ; or from the Accuſer; or from the Things. 

They are taken from the Accuſed, or the Adverſary, by 
objecting or diſproving a Crime; from the Hearer, by 
rendring him our Friend, or angry, attentive, or not atten- 
tive, or willing to be inform'd: Laſtly, from the Things 
by declaring its Nature. EO 

9.27. The Narration is a Recital of the Things done, or 
that ſeem to be done, adapted to Perſuaſion. 

This we make uſe of in Accuſation and Defence when we 
do not agree with the Adverſary about the Manner of the 
ad: But when we perſuade or diſſuade, there is ſeldom 
ny Occaſion for this Part; nor is there any in Praiſe or 
Diſbraiſe, but what has its place in the Confirmation. 

The Narration ought to be perſpicuous, that it may be un- 
derſtood; likely or probable, that it may be believ'd; diſtin- 
guiſnd by the Manners, that it may be heard with the 
greater illingneſt: But to be ſo, it ought to expreſs thoſe 
Things which relate to the Proof of our own Vrtue, and 
the Improbity of the Adverſavy. | ZN I 

Care mult likewiſe be taken, that what is ſaid may be 
piezſing to the Judges; and it oughr, beſides all this, to 
move the Paſfions. | | 

This Part does not always follow the Beginning, but is 
ſometimes deferr'd to another place, and mult always be 
ſhorter for the Defendant than Plaintiff. We ſometimes 
ſupport the Narration, by giving it on the Credit of others, 
which promotes Security. Sometimes we make uſe of 
Aſeverations, which ſtill procure Belief much ſtronger ; - 
and ſometimes we make uſe of Soth. 1 985 

\. 28. The Narration being over, we propoſe the State 
of the Speech or Diſcourſe; and divide the Cauſe into cer- 
tain Parts, if it conſt of many States. | 
This Diviſion is made either by Separation or Enumera- 
HR, 

R 5 In 
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In the Separation we lay open in what we agree with our 

Adverſary, and what is yet remaining in Controverſy. 

In the Enumeration we ſum up the ſeveral Heads, and 
Kinds of Things, of which we are about to ſpeak. 

The Beauty of the Partition or Diviſion is, that it be full 
and perfect; plain and perſpicuous; ſhort and certain; con- 
taining not more than three, or at moſt more than four Parts, 

§. 29. The Confirmation, and Confutation, are ſometimes 

Plac'd under the Head or Title ot the Contention. The 
firſt confirms our own Cauſe by Arguments; the laſt 
deſtroys or confutes thoſe of the Adverſary. We muſt 
in the Confirmation have Regard to rhe Diſpoſition, as 
well of the Arguments, as Reaſoning or Argumentation, 

The ſtrongeſt Arguments are to be plac'd in the Front, 
or Beginning; when the Hearers being fir'd by the Narra- 
Zion, are deſirous to know what we have to offer tor the 
Proof or Defenſe of our Cauſe. And we muſt take care 
to place a Part of the moſt forcible Arguments at the end, 
becauſe what we hear laſt makes the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion : 
But thoſe Arguments which carry the leaſt Weight, are to 
be rang'd in the middle, that thoſe which by their Weight 
may be inconſiderable, may, by their Number, icem ot 
Importance. | 

Farther, If the Strength of our Cauſe depend on an 
Argument that is alien to it, we muſt introduce it in ſuch 
2a manner, as may make it appear to be proper to the 
Cauſe; but we muſt ſhewj, that what is ofter'd by our 

Adverſaries is indeed foreigi to it. 5 

But we muſt take heed that we do not throng our Ar- 
gnments, for when the Paſſions are mov'd, Sentences are 

more taken notice of than Arguments. 

It the End and Aim of the Argumentation, or Reaſoning, 
be more to move than inform, it is call'd Amplification, 
or Eularging. And ſince this is employ'd partly in lengthen- 
ing or drawing out the Speech, and partly 1n exaggerate- 

ing the Matter; the latter is the Chief or Principal in 
this Place: And this is done by Argumentation, Compart 

ſon, Reaſoning on the Magnitude or Quantity of the Tings 
or Guilt, &c. HS OE Ti 

The Confutation is not always made in the ſame manner; 
ſometimes we ſhew, that Falſhoods are taken for- Truth; 
ſometimes allowing the Premites, we deny the Conicquence 

_ drawn from them; ſometimes agairſt a firm and ſtrong Ar- 


gumentation we oppoſe another, at leaſt of equa, or, if we 
| | i: can, 
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en, of a ſuperior Force and Energy; fometimes we de- 


2 baſe a Thing, and laugh at the Arguments of the Adverſary. 

and Bur in General, we firſt attack the moſt firm and valid 
of the Adverfary's Arguments; that having deſtroy'd them, 

fu! the reſt may fall of courſe. | 1 

on- $. 30. The Concluſion has two Parts; the Enumeration, 

rts. MW or Recapitulation, and the Paſſongs. 

nes The Enumeration repeats the principal Arguments. But 


"he this is ſeldom made uſe of in Praiſe or Diſpraiſe; more often 
laſt in ſuch Speeches, or Diſcourſes which are directed to Per- 
ut WW ade or Diſſuade, but moſt commonly in Accuſation and 
as nce; and there the Plaintif makes more uſe of it than 
the Deſendant. We make the chief uſe of this when we 
nt, are apprehenſive, that the Hearers may (by reaſon of the 
ra- Ml length of the Speech) not ſo well remember them, or their 
the Force; and when the heaping together of Arguments may 
arc add Weight to the Diſcourſe. 


nd, The Paſſions ought to be here more ſtrong and vehement. 
n: There are two Virtues of a Concluſſon, Brewity and Veh:mence, 
0 $. 31. Before we proceed to Elocution, or the Language, 


ht we ſhall here add ſome other common Heads, or Places 
ot MW whence the Artiſts uſe to draw Arguments. 

The firſt of theſe is the General, or Kind; that is to ſay, 
an we muſt conſider in every Subject, what it has in common 
ch with all other Subjects of the flame Kind or Nature. If we 
he MW fpeak of the War with France, we may conſider Har in 
ur general, and draw our Arguments from that Generality. 

The ſecond Head, or Place, is call'd Difference; by which 
r- we conſider whatever in it is peculiar to the Queſtion, or 
ire Cauſe. ; 

| The third is Definition; that is to ſay, we muſt conſider 
7, the whole Nature of the Subject. The Diſcourſe, which 
, erpreſſes the Nature of a Thing, is the Definition of that 
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Ne Thing. | 

on = The fourth is the Enum:ration of the Parts contain'd in 
in W the Subject of which we ſpeak. 

i- The fifth is the Derivation of the Name of the Subject. 
gs The Sixth, 1What are deriv'd from the ſam? Head, or Service, 


which are the Names that have Connection with the Name 
Tr; of our Subject; as the Word Love has Connection with theſe 
„other Words — ro love, loving, Friendſhip, lovely, Friend, &c. 
We may likewiſe conſider the Likeneſs, or Unlikeneſs in 
the Things of which we treat; and theſe make the ſeventh 
and eighth Place, or common Heads. . 
. We 
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We may likewiſe make Compariſon, and in our Compy!. 
jon introduce every thing to which our Subject is opposd; 
and this Compariſon and Oppoſition, are the ninth and tenth 
Places, or Heads of Arguments. 6 
The eleventh is Repugnance, i. e. In diſcourſing upon 1 
Subject, we muſt have an Eye upon thoſe Things that are 
repugnant to it, to diſcover the Proofs, with which that 
Proſpect may furniſh us. 

Tis of Importance to conſider all the Circumſtances of the 
Matter propos'd ; but theſe Circumſtances have either pre. 
ceded, or accompany d, or follow'd the Things in Queſtion, 
So theie Circumſtances make the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth Places. All the Circumſtances that can accom: 
pany an Action, are comprehended in theſe Words; whe ? 
what ? where? with what Help or Aſſiſtance, or Means? why? 


how ? and when? That is to lay, we muſt examine who is 


ime Author of the Action? what the Action is? where it was 
done ? by what Means? for what End? how? and when ? 
he tittcenth Place is the Effect; and the ſixteenth is the 
Cauſe : i. e. we muſt have regard to the Effect; of which 
the Thing in Diſpute may be the Cauſe; and to the Thing; 
of which it may be the Effect. 
$. 32. We come now to what ve call Elocut ion, or the 
Language, or Diction in which proper Words are ad: pred 
to the juſt Expreſſion of the Things which we have in- 
'vented. It conſiſts of Elegance, Compoſition, and Dignity: 
The firſt is the Foundation of this Structure; the ſecond 
Joins, or ranges the Words in ſuch a manner, that the 
Speaker may riſe with Equality; the laſt adds the Ornt- 
ments of Tropes and Figures, to give Importance and So- 
lemnity to what is ſaid. p | 
Elegance comprehends the Purity of the Language, and the 
Perſpicuity : In the Choice of Words we muſt have peculiar 
Regard to their Purity; that is, we muſt take care that 
they be genuine, that is, free of our Tongue, not Foreign; 
that they be not obſolete, or quite out of Ule ; for both 
theſe will not only affect the Perſpicuity of what you deliver, 
but diſcover either Ruſticity, or great Affectation, and often 
give an uncouth and rough Cadence to your Sentences, which 
a good Style refuſes; and Care muſt be taken to avoid 
vulgar and low Words, (the Language of the Mob), This 
robs what you ſay of that Dignity you ſhould aim at. Sir 
Roger L Eſtrange, and ſome of our Divines too, have been 
guilty in Subjects of Importance and Majeſty, But as * 
| mu 
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muſt not affect too great Brevity on one ſide, ſo on the 
other, you muſt not aſpire to too great a Loftineſs; both 
being Enemies to that Perſpicuity, which muſt always be 


particular Care. | ; 
Elegance is gain'd by reading the beſt, or moſt polite 


Authors, by keeping the beſt Company, and by Practice; 


Uſe in all things being the beſt Inſtructor. 

Compoſition is the apt and proper Order of the Parts ad- 
hering to each other; and this teaches partly Things that 
are common to Speakers in public, Hiſtorians, and Poets, and 
partly thoſe Things which are peculiar to a public Speaker. 

The firſt Com poſition regards as well the artificial joinin 
of the Letters, by which the Style is render'd ſoft and ſimooth, 
gentle, and flowing ; or full and ſonorous, or the contrary of 
all theſe; as the Order, which requires, that we place the 
Grave after the Humble or Low ; and that we ct that 
which is of greater Dignity, and firſt in Nature, before 
that which is leſs, and of more inferior Conſideration. 

Compoſition relates to the Period, but having treated at 


| the End of GRAMMAR on that Head, and forgot to put 


4 in its right Place in this Edition, we ſhall refer you to 
that. | 
Dignity produces a figurative manner of Speaking, Foth 
in the Fords, and in Sentences ; thoſe which affect Words 
alone, have been ſo long call'd Tropes, that the Word is known 
almoſt to the very Fiſhwives, Thoſe which affect Sentences 
have been as long, and generally known to be call'd Figures. 
I. 33. We ſhall begin the Tropes with Tranſmutation, or 
the Exchange of one Name for another; as if we ſay, Peter- 
borough conquer d Spain; every one reads Milton; London is 
n an Uproar, Tis plain we mean, that Peterborough's Army 
conquer d Spain, or he with the help of his Army; every one 
reads Milton's Works ; the People of London are in an Uproar. 
The Relation is ſo ſtrong betwixt a General and his Army, 
an Author and his Works, a Town and its Inhabitants, 
that the Thought of one excites the Idea of the other, and 
ſo changing of Names 3 no Confuſion. 
enſon. This is ſomething related 
to the former; for by this we put the Name of a Hhole for a 
Part; as if we ſhould {iy England for London, or London for 
Engiand; as, the Plague is in England, when only in London. 
Thus by this Trope we have the Liberty of quitting the Name 
of 2 Part for the Whole, and that of the Whole for a Part; 
and to this we may likewiſe refer the Uſe of a certain Num- 
5 * „ — wn 
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ber for an uncertain Number ; as an Hundred Avenues ty 
the Houſe convey, when there may be more or leſs; 23 
Hundred Years old, when he may want ſome Months, or 
perhaps Years, 
Exchange of Names is another Trope, and akin likewiſe to 
the firſt cal'd Trar/mutation ; for by this we apply a Name 
proper to one, to ſeveral, and common Names to particular 
Perſons; as when we call a luxurious Prince a Sardanapa- 
Is, or a cruel one a Nero. On the contrary, when for Cicery, 
we ſay the Orator ; or for Ariſtotle, the Philoſopher ; for 
Virgil, the Poet; and the like. | 
Metaphor is ſo well known a Word in our Tongue now, 
that we ſcarce have need to explain it by Tranſlation, It i; 
a Trope, by which we put a ſtrange and remote Word for 
a proper Word, by rea ſon of its Reſemblance with the Thing 
of which we ſpeak. Thus we call the King the Head of his 
Kingdom ; becauſe as the Head commands the Members of 
the Natural, ſo the King commands the Members of the 
Political Body. Thus we ſay, the Vallies ſmile, or laugh 
upon us; becauſe there is a Similitude between the agree- 
able Appearance of one and the other. | 
Allegory is the joining of ſeveral Metaphors together, and 
ſo extends to ſeveral Words; *tis likewiſe call'd Inverſion, 
But great Care muſt then be taken in an Allegory, that it 
ends as it begins; that the Metaphors. be continued, and the 


lame Things made uſe of to the laſt, from whence we bor- 
row our firſt Expreſſions. The famous Speech, of our cele 


drated Shakeſpear is extremely faulty in this particular, 


To be, or not to be, that is the Queſtion; 

TWhether tis nobler in the Mind to ſuffer 

The Slings and Arrows of outrageous Fortune, 

Or to take Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles, 

And by oppoſing, ent! them ? 

Here. the Poet begins the 4{legory with Slings and Arrows, 

and ends it in a Sea, beſides the taking Arms againſt a Seca. 
When theſe Allegories are obſcure, and the natural Senſe 


of the Words not obvious, they are calPd Ezigma's, or Riddles. 


Diminution, or Leſſening, is the next Trope, and by this we 
ſpeak leſs than we think; as when we fay, you are not indeed 
to be commended, it im plies a ſecret Reproach, or Reprehen- 
lian. ; 2 8 
Hyperbole, or Exceſs, repreſents Things greater or ess than 
really they are; as, This Horſe is ſwifter than the Win !; he 
goes ſlower than à Tortoiſe. _ Þy 
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By Irony, we ſpeak contrary to our Thoughts, but tis 
diſcover'd by the Tone of our Voice; as when we ſay, 
Robert is A very honeſt Man, when we mean a Rogue. 

By the Tope, call d Abuſe, we may borrow the Name of 
tho quite contrary to what we would ſignify, be- 
e can't elſe expreſs it; as when we ſay, an Iron 
candleſtibł, or_a Silver Inkhorn., 

Theſe art the moſt conſiderable Tropes, and to one or 
other of theſe, -all others may be reduced. But before we 
diſmiſs this Point, we muſt give a few Rules to be obſery'd 
in the Uſe of them. Firſt, therefore, we muſt uſe Tropes 
only where we cannot expreſs ourſelves perfectly without 
them ; and, ſecondly, when we are obliged to uſe them, they 
muſt have two Qualities; (1/,) They muſt be clear, and con- 
tribute to the Underſtanding of what we intend; (2dly,) 
That they hoid a Proportion to the Idea we wou'd paint 
to our Readers, or Hearers. | 

A Trope loſes its Perſpicuity three Ways: (1.) When tis 
too remote, not helping the Hearer to the Intention of the 


| Speaker; as to call a Jewd Houſe the Syrres of Youth ; the Rock 


of Youth, is nearer and more obvious; the former requiring 
our Knowledge and Remembrance, that the Syrtes were 
dangerous Banks of Sand on the Coaſt of Africa. A Mera- 
phor is, therefore, beſt taken from ſuch ſenſible Objects as 
are moſt familiar to the Eye, which Images are appre- 
hended without Inquiry or Trouble. The ill Connection 
of theſe is the ſecond Thing that brings Obſcurity on the 
Meta phor, by uſing Words which are not commonly known, 
but relate to Places, perhaps at the fartheſt Parts of the Globe, 
from Terms of Art, Antiquities, or the like, which ought 


| to be avoided. This Connection is either Natural or Artift- 


cial, That we call Natural, when Things ſignify'd by their 
Proper and Metaphorical Names, have Natural Reſemblance 
to, or Dependence on each other; as when we ſay, a Man 
has Arms of Braſs, to ſignify their Strength, this Reſem- 
blance berween the Trope and proper Name, we may call 
Natural. The Artificial comes from Cuſtom; a wild un- 
tractable Temper has by Cuſtom been given to the Arab, 
which makes the Name Arab awake the Idea of an un- 
tractable Man. | | : 
The third Thing which renders Tropes obſcure, is a too 
frequent Uſe of them. Laſtly, Tropes mult always be pro- 
portion'd to the Ideas they would give. 
34 
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§. 34. Having faid all that we thought neceſſary about 
the Tropes, their Nature, Virtues, Vices and Uſe, we ng 
come to the Language of the Paſſions; which is of pecula 


Uſe both as well in Oratory as Poetry, both which make uſe gf 


them in a particular manner. 
We ſhall begin with the Exclamation, becauſe by that our 
Paſſions firſt fly out, and diſcover themſelves in Diſcourſe. 


Exclamat ion, therefore, is a violent Extenſion of the Voice; 


as, O Heavens O Earth ! good God! alas! and the like. 
Doubting is the next, or Irreſolution, is the Effect of Pil. 

fion, as, what ſhall I do? ſhall Tappear to thoſe I once ne. 

lected? or, ſhall I implore thoſe who now forſake me? &c. 
Correction is a Figure by which one in Paſſion, fearing he 


has not expreſſed himſelf full enough, endeavours by 2 


ftronger Phraſe to correct that Error; as, Nor was thy Me- 
ther a Goddeſs, nor, perfidious Man ! was Dardanus the Author 
of thy Race, but rugged rocky Caucaſus brought thee forth, aud 


the Hyrcanian Tygreſs nurs d thee up. 


Omiſſon, in a violent Paſſion, permits us not to ſay al 
that we would. When our Paſſions are interrupted, or 
directed another Way, the Tongue following them, pro- 
duces Words that have no Reference to what we were fay- 
ing before; as, of all Men — meaning, the worſt of all Men. 
- Suppreſſion, is a ſudden Suppreſſion of the Paſſion, or rather 
the Threats of a Paſſion ; as-—which T=— but now we mul 
think of the preſent Matter. 5 | 
Conceſſion ſeems to omit what we ay ; as, I will not ſpeak 
of the Injury you have done me; I am willing to forget the 
Wrong you have done me; I will not fee the Contrivances 
that you make againſt me, &c. 
Repetition is made two Ways: (1.) When we repeat the 
fame Words, or (2.) the fame Thing in different Words. 


The former, as — n deſign Nothing, Nothing that is nu 


wiſible to me, what I do not fee, &c. The ſecond, as — 
of our ſelves we can do nothing well; whatever Good we di, 
7s by the Divine Grace. . : 

Redundance makes us uſe more Words than are abſolute! 
neceſſary, and is emphatical ; I heard thee with theſe Ear, 
T ſaw thee with theſe Eyes. 

Like Meanings, are Words of the fame Senſe, and put 
together to expreſs one Thing; as, he d:parted, he went out, 
he's gone. 2 ä | | 
Deſcript ion figures the Thing in ſuch lively Colours, as t0 
make its Image appear before us. = 
| Dijirt- 
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Diſtribution is a kind of Deſcription, in which we enu- 
merate the Parts of the Object of our Paſſion; as their 
Throat is an open Sepulchre ; they flatter with their Tongues ; 
the Poiſon of Aſps is under their Lips; their Mouth is full of 
Curſmng and Lyes, and their Feet are ſwift to ſhed Blood. 

Oppoſites place Contraries againſt one another; as, Flat- 
try begets Friends, Truth Enemies. | | 

Similes brings a Likeneſs to the Thing we are ſpeaking 
of As, he ſhall be like a Tree placed by the Water-ſide, &c. 

Compariſon. The Difference is not great between this and 
the former Figure, only this latter is more ſprightly and 
emphatic—as, the fineſt Gold to them looks wan and pale, &c. 
But two Things are to be conſider'd in Compariſons; firſt, 
that we are not to expect an exact Proportion betwixt all 
the Parts of the Compariſon, and the Subject of which we 
ſpeak ; as when Virgil compares the young Ligurian to a 
Pigeon in the-Claws of an Hawk ; adding what relates 
more to the Deſcription of a Pigeon torn to pieces by a 
Hawk; than to the Subject compar'd. The ſecond Thing 
to be obſerv'd, is, That it is not neceſſary that the Thing 
compared to, be more elevated than the Thing compar'd; 
2s the quoted Inſtance from Virgil ſhews. a 

Suſſenſbn keeps the Hearer in Suſpenſe, and attentive, by 
Expectation of what the Speaker will conciude in; as, 
O God ! Darkneſs is not more oppoſite 10 Light, Froſt to Fire, 
Rage and Hatred to Love, Tempeſis to Calms, Pain to Plea- 

ſure, or Death ro Life, than Sin to thee. 1 

Repreſentation gives a Tongue to Things inanimate, and 
makes them ſpeak in Paſſion; as, Hear, thou ſtupid Creature, 
hear the very Walls of this ſacred Pile complaining of thy Wick- 


e's EO as. ſay they, ſo many hundred Years been con- 


fecrated to the ſacred Rites of the Immortal Gods, and now at 
laft to be polluted with thy Impieties ? Have the moſt Valiant, and 
the moſt Wiſe, enter d here with Awe and Veneration, and ſhall . 
one ſo Worthleſs dare to contemn the Sanctity of this Place? &c. 
Sentences are but Reflections made upon a Thing that 
ſurprizes, and deſerves to. be conſider'd; as, Love cannot 
long be conceal d where it is, nor diſſembled where it is not. 
Applanſe is a Sentence or Exclamation, containing ſome 
Sentence plac'd at the end of a Diſcourſe; as, Can Minds 


| Divine ſuch Anger entertain | 


Interrogation is frequently produc'd by our Paſſions to 
them we would perſuade, and is uſeful to fix the Attention 
of the Hearers ; as, Let me ack you, ye Men of Athens, is 

| 
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it worthy the Glory of our Ci y, or is it fit that Athens, once 
zhe Head of Greece, ſhould ſubmit to Barbarians, take Mea. 
fares from a foreign Lord? &c. : 

Addreſs is, when in an extraordinary Commotion, a Man 
turns himſelf to all ſides, and addrefles Heaven, Earth, the 
Rocks, Fields, Things ſenſible and inſenſible; as, Ye Mer 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no Dew, &c. 

Prevention is a Figure, by which we prevent what might 
be objected by the Adverſary; as, But ſome will ſay, How 
are the Dead raisd up? And with what Body do they come | 
=o Fool, that which thon ſoweſt is not quickened, unleſs it 

e. | 

Communication is when we deſire the Judgment of our 
Hearers ; as, What would you, Gentlemen, do in the Caſe 
Would you take other Menſures than, &c. | 

Confeſſion is the owning of our Fault, ariſing from a Con- 
fidence of Forgiveneſs of the Perſon to whom it is acknow- 
ledg'd ; as, I confeſs myſelf to have err d, but I am a Man, 

and what is human, is what we are all ſubject to; let him 
that is free from human Error caſt the firſt Stone. 

Conſent makes us grant a Thing freely that might be de- 
ny'd, to obtain another Thing that we delire ; as, Iallom the 
Grecks Learning; I grant them the Deſcription of many Arts, 
the Brightneſs of Wit, the Copiouſneſs of Diſcourſe ; I will not 
deny them any thing elſe they can juſy claim: But that 
Nation were never eminent for the Religion of an Oath in 
their Teſtionies, or for Truth and Faith, &c. And here it 

has always a Sting in the Tail; but, on the contrary, it has 
ſometimes a healing Cloſe; as, Let him be Sacrilegious, let 

him be a Robber, let him be the Chief of all Wickedzeſs and 
Vice, yet ſtill he is a good General. 

By this Figure we ſometimes invite our Enemy to do all 
the Miſchief he can, in order to give him a Senſe and Hor- 
ror of his Cruelty. *Tis alſo common in Complaints be- 
tween Friends; as, when Ariſtaus, in Virgil, complains to 
his Mother: ; | | 


Root up my Trees, with Blights deſtroy my Corn, 
My Vineyards ruin, and my Sheepfolds burn, 
Let l thy Rage, let all thy Spite be ſhown, 
Since thus thy Hate purſues the Praiſes of thy Son. 
| | Dryd. Virg. 


Proceed, inhurzan Parent, in thy Scorn ; 


Cir- 
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Circumlocution is uſed, to avoid ſome Words whoſe Ideas 
re unpleaſant, or to avoid ſaying ſomething which may 
have an ill Effect; as, when Cicero is forc'd to confeſs that 
Cladius was ſlain by Milo, he did it with this Addreſs : 
« The Servants of Milo (ſays he) being hinder'd from aſſiſting 
« their Maſter, whom Clodzus was reported to have kill d, 
« 3nd believing it true, they did in his Abſence, without 
« his Knowledge or Conſent, what every Body would have 
« expeed from his Servants on the like Occaſion.” In 


which he avoids mentioning the Words kill, or put to 


Death, as Words ingrateful or odious to the Ear. 

Thus much we have thought fit to {ay of the Figurative 
Expreflioas of the Paſſions ; but they are indeed almoſt infi- 
nite, each being to be expreſſed a hundred ways. We ſhall 
conclude this Diſcourſe ot the Art of Perſuaſion with a 
few Reflections on Style, and fewer Remarks on other 
Compolitions, in which the Learner ought to be exer 
ciſed. 7 

(. 35. What we mean by Scyle, is the manner of ex- 


preſſing our ſelves, or of clothing our Thoughts in 


Words: The Rules already given, as to Elocution, or the 
Language, regard (as we ſay) only the Members of Dil- 
courſe, but Style relates to the intire Body of the Com poſi- 
tion, "ny | 
The Matter ought to direct us in the Choice of the Style. 
Noble Expreſſions render the Style loity, and repreſent 
Things great, and noble; but it the Subject be low and 
nean, ſonorous Words and pompous Expreſſion is Bombaſt, 
and diſcovers Want of Judgment in the Writer. Figures 


and Tropes paint the Motions of the Heart, but to make” 
them juſt, and truly ornamental, the Paſſion ought to be 


reaſonable. There's nothing more ridiculous than to be 
tranſported without Cauſe, to put one's ſelf in a Heat for 
what ought to be argued cooly : Whence tis plain, that 
the Matter regulates the Style. When the Subject, or 
Matter, is great, the Style ought to be ſprightly, full of 
Motion, and enrich'd with Figures, and Tropes ; if our Sub- 


ect contain nothing extraordinary, and we can conſider it 


without Emotion, the Style muſt be plain. 

The Subjects of Diſcourſe being extremely various in their 
Nature, it tollows, that there muſt be as great a Variety in 
the Style: But the Maſters of this Art have reduc'd them 


ito three Kinds, which they call the Sublime, the Plain, 


the Mean, or the Indifferent. 
§. 36. Let 
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8. 36. Let the Subject of which we deſign a lofty Idea be 
never ſo noble, its Nobleneſs will never be ſcen, unleſs we 
have Skill enough to preſent the beſt of its Faces to the 
View. The beſt of Things have their Imperfections, the 
leaſt of which diſcover'd, may leſſen our Eſteem, if not ex. 
tinguiſh it quite: We muſt therefore take care not to fy 
any thing im one place, which may contradi& what we 
have {aid in another. We ought to pick out all that is moſt 
great and noble in our Subject, and put that in its beſt 
Light, and then our Expreſſion muſt be noble and ſublime, 
capable of railing lotty Ideas: And 'tis our Duty to obſerye 
a certain Uniformity in our Sve; tho' all we ſay have not 
an equal Magnificence, ſo far at leaſt as to make all the 
Parts of a piece, and bear a Correſpondence with the 

whole. | FD 

The Danger here is, leſt you fall into a puffy $41; 
which ſome call Inflation, or {weld ; for if you ſtretch 
Things beyond their Nature, and hunt only after great and 
ſounding Words, you ſeldom mind their Agreeableneſs to 
the Nature of the Subject. And this has been the Fault of 
many of our modern Tragic Writers, who yet with the 
Vulgar have pain'd Applauſe, and ſettled a Reputation. 

S. 37. We come next to the plain Style; and this {imple 
and plain Character of Writing is not without its Difficul- 
ties, not in the Choice of Subjects, thoſe being always ordi- 
nary and common, but .becauſe there is wanting in this 
Style that Pomp and Mignificence which often hide the 
Faults of the Writer, at leaſt from the general Reader or 
Hearer. But on common and ordinary Subjects there is 


little room for Figures and Tropes, fo we muſt make choice 


of Words that are proper and obvious. 
When we call this Style ſimple and plain, we intend not 
Meanneſs of Expreſſion ; that is never good, and ſhould a. 
ways be avoided : For tho' the Matter or Subject of this Style 
have, nothing of Elevation, yet ought not the Language to 
be vile and contemptible ; Mob Expreſſions, and Vu: 
_ gariſms, are to be avoid, and yet all muſt be clean and 
natural. | 

§. 38. The mean or middle Style conſiſts of a Participt 
tion of the Sublime on one fide, and of the Simplicity of the 
Plain, on the other. Virgil turnifhes us with Examp.es ot 
all the three; of the Sublime in the AÆneids, the Plain in 
his Paſtorals, and the Mean (or Miadle) in his Georg'cs. 


9.39. 


of Condolence, and even of Perſuaſſion. The moſt poignant 
5 | 
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. 39. Tho' the Style of an Orator, or one that ſpeaks in 
public, of an Hiſtorian and Poet, are dift-rent, yet there 
ire ſome Differences in Style of the ſame Character; for 
ome are ſoft and eaſy, others more ſtrong ; ſome gay, 
others more ſevere. Let us reflect on the Differences, and 
how they are diſtinguiſh'd. _ 

The firſt Quality is Eaſineſs, and that is when Things are 
gelirer d with that Clearneſs and Perſpicuity, that the Mind 
without any Trouble conceives them. To give this Eaſmeſs 
to a Style, we muſt leave nothing to the Hearer's or Rea- 


ders Deciſion; we mult deliver Things in their neceſſary 


Extent, with Clearneſs, that they may be eaſily compre- 
hended 3 and here Care muſt be taken of the Fluency, and 
to avoid all Roughneſs of Cadence. : 
The ſecond Quality is Strength, and it is directly oppo- 
ſte to the firſt; it ſtrikes the Mind boldly, and forces At- 
tention. To render a Style ſtrong, we muſt uſe fhort and 
nervous Expreſſions, of great and comprehenſive Meaning, 
and ſuch as excite many Ideas. | 
The third Quality renders a Style pleaſant and florid, 
and depends in Part on the firſt; for the third is not pleas'd 
with too ſtrong an Intention. Tropes and Figures are the 
Flowers of Style; the fiſt give a ſenſible Conception to the 
moſt abſtruſe Thoughts; Figures awaken our Attention, 
and warm and animate the Hearer or Reader, by giving 
them Pleaſure. Motion is the Principle of Life and Plea- 
ſure, but Coldneſs mortifies every thing. | ; 
The laſt Quality is Severe : It retrenches every thing that 
is not abſolutely neceſſary; it allows nothing to Pleaſure, 
admitting no Ornaments or Decorations. In ſhort, we are 
to endeavour that our Style have ſuch Qualities, as are pro- 
per to the Subject of which we diſcourſe. | 
$. 40. Having ſaid thus much of Shles, we ſhall oniy add 
1 Word or two about other Exerciſes, in which the Learner 
ſhould be train'd up : The firſt and moſt general is the 
writing of Letters; here an eaſy and genteel way of con- 
reying our Mind in the ſhorteſt and moſt expreſſive Terms, 
is the greateſt Excellence. Buſmeſs requires no Ornaments, 
and a plain and ſuccin& Information is all that is rcquir'd. 
Letters of Complimint muſt have Gaiety, but no Affecta- 
tion. Eaſineſs muſt ſhine thro! all, and a clean Expreiſion; 
here is no room for the Luxuriance of Fancy, or the Em- 
velliſhments of longer Diſcourſes. The ſame may be ſaid 


and 
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and coercive Reaſons mult be us'd, and thoſe that by want 
of Native Force require the Help of Art to recommeng 
them, laid. aſide. 
ESSAYS have, in theſe latter Ages, mightily preyailg, 
and here, as in Letters, all muſt be eaſy, free, and natural, 
and written juſt as you think, ſometimes leaving the Sub. 
ject, and then returning again, as the Thoughts ariſe in the 
Miad. At leaſt this has hicherto been the Practice ; ang 


Montaigne, who has got no ſmall Reputation by this Way 


of Writing, ſeldom keeps many Lines to the Subject he 
propoſes: 'Tho' it is our Opinion, that my Lord Bacon is 3 
much better Pattern; for indeed they ſeem to us to be 
ſudden Reflections on ſome one particular Subject, not 
very unlike the common Themes given to Scholars in the 
Schools, with this Difference, that the Author of theſe i; 


ſuppos d to have gain'd much from Obſervation and Re. 


flection on thoſe Heads, and that therefore his Diſcoveries 
may be of Value; whereas the propoſing ſuch particulzxr 
Moral Subjects to Boys, is requiring Impertinencies from 
them, who have no Fund of Obſervation to furniſh out the 
Entertainment. 

As for the Subjects of Poetical Exerciſes, we have given 
ſufficient Rules for them, in our Art of Poetry. 


il 
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The ART of REASONING. 
+ ah Parr I. 3 
G 

Of Particular IDE AS. 


L. is the Art of Reaſoning. The Art is divided 


into four Parts; the firſt treats of Ideas; the ſe- 
cond of Fudgments ; the third of Method, and the 
fourth of Reaſoning, or Argumentation. 
An Idea, in General, we define Ihe immediate Object 
of the Mind; or that Thought or Image of any Thing which 
i immediately ſet before the Mind. | | 
Al Ideas become the Objects of our Mind, or are pre- 


ſented to the Judgment by the Perception of the Senſesg 
which we call Senſation; or by the Meditation of the Mind; . 


which we call Reffection. 

1. Ideas are either Simple or Compound. We call thoſe 
Simple, in which the moſt ſubtle Penetration of the Mind 
itſelf cannot diſcover any Parts, or Plurality; and we call 
thoſe Compounded which are made up, or compos d of wo 


or more of thoſe which are Simple. Examples of both we 


ſhall ſee hereafter. 3 | 

2. There are Ideas of Subſtances, we know not what ob- 
ſeure Subject, in which there are the Properties of Things 
which we know; and Ideas of Modes or Manners, Which are 


the Qualities or Attributes of Subſtances, which we cannot 


conceive capable of ſubſiſting alone without their Subſtances. 
4 There are certain Relations between Subſtances and 
dubſtances, Modes and Modes, aud Modes and Subſtances; the 
Cnſideration of one including the Conſideration of the 
other, from whence theſe Relation, derive that Name. 


4. There are Ideas, which are to be conſider'd as the 


Images of ſomething exiſtent, and which conycy themſelves 
S8 2 ä . to, 
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to, and fix themſelves in the Mind, without any Operation 

of its own, But there are others, which by the Mind are 
join d to new Ideas at Pleaſure, and ſeparated from them 
by Abſtraction. 

5. Farther, there are Ileas of a larger, or leſs Extent, or 
join d to more or fewer Ideas, whence we call them Sz. 
gular, Particular, or Univerſal. 

6. There are ſome Ideas that are clear and plain, and 
others that are obſcure. All clear Ideas are ſimple, as are 
thoſe of the compounded, all whoſe Parts are diſtinctly 
Plac'd before, or repreſented to, the Mind. | 
7. There are ſome Ideas that are perfect, or adequate; and 
others that are inadequate, or imperfect, Thoſe we call per- 
fect, or adequate, which contain all the Parts of the Things 
whoſe Images they are, and offer them ſo to the Mind; thole 
are inadequate, or imperfect, which only contain and offer 
ſome Parts of the Things of which they are the Images, 
We call Ideas Images of the Things, becauſe there are ſome MW ” 
Things without us, which are like, and anſwer to them. 
To theſe particular Heads of Ideas all others may be re- f 


ferr'd, Theſe therefore we ſhall particularly examine, 

| CHA: 0 

Of Simple and Compound IDEAS. 6 

uh ER many of the ſimple Ideas we have from, or by 
our Senſes, and very many from the Attention of the WW 0 

Mind turn'd inwards on itſelf, without regard to Senſation. n 

2 


2. To the frf# we muſt refer all our Senſations; the chief 
of which may be reduc'd to five Claſſes, Forms, or Heads, b 
according to the five Parts of the Body, which are affected 
by them. For they come to us by the Means of our Eye, WM * 
our Ears, our Noſe, our Tongue or Palate, and by the Touch, i " 
or Feeling of all the other Parts of the Body. Colours are WM V 
ſample Ideas, (we mean Colours themſelves, and diſtinct from fe 
colour'd Bodies, which have Parts) as Blue for Example, of 8 
which the Mind can diſcover no Manner of Parts. | bc 
3. The Ideas of Sounds are likewiſe ſimple, as well as WM 
thoſe of Smell, Taſte, Touch, We ipeak here of Ove ple i ® 
particular Senſation conſider d diſtinctly from the Variety Pe 
of Sounds, Smells, Taſtes, and Touches, Thus — if any one 0 
ſmell to a Roſe without mixing any other Scent, he will WW V 
have a Senſation in which he can diſtinguiſh no Parts ; and 
this holds of the other Senſations. „ 
4. Pain 1 


— 
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4. Pain and Pleaſure are the chief, avd moſt eminent Sen- 
ations we have, whole Kinds and Sorts vary according to 
the Part or Member affected; but there are no Parts to be 
diſtinguiſh'd in Pain and Pleaſure, which we can conceive 
to be ſeparated from each other. We ſpeak not of the Du- 
ration of Pain or Pleaſure, which evidently has Parts, but 
of the ſimple Senſation of a Prick with a Needle, for Exam- 
ple, none can conceive any Parts of it, the Concourſe of 
which ſhould produce Pain. | 
In the Idea of Motion, which comes to us by our 
Senſes, when conſider'd in general, we can conceive no Parts, 


tho! we may of its Duration, ot the Line it deſcribes, and 


its Quickneſs or Slowneſs. 

6. Thus in many ſample Ideas, which ariſe from Reflection, 
we ſhould in vain ſeek for Parts, as in Velition, or Willing, 
&. The ſame may be {aid of Exiſtence conſider'd in gene- 
ral; tho' there are viſible Parts in the Duration. | 

7. Compound Ideas, we have ſaid, contain or comprehend 
ſeveral ſemple Ideas, which may be diſtinguiſh'd, and ſepa- 
rately conſider d. Thus the Ideas of all Bodies are compound; 
becauſe in them we can conſider ſome Parts without the 
others, or diſtinctly from the others. It we conſider a Body, 
we clearly and plainly diſtinguiſh the higher and lower, the 


fre and hind, the left and right Part of it; and can diſtinct- 


ly think of one without the others. If we conſider the Idea 
of Pity, we find that it conſiſts of the Ideas of Miſery, of 4 


miſorable Perſon, and of one who grieves for him. Such 


re the Ideas of all Virtues and Vices, tho' they come to us 
by Reflection of the Mind. | = 

8. Tho' we ſhall not, in this Part of Logic, or the Art of 
Reaſoning, treat of thoſe Fudgments we pais upon Ideas, yet 
it is of [Importance to remember never to pretend to detine 
hat cannot be defin'd without making it more obſcure ; 


for a Definition ought always to be made uſe of to make the 


dudject of our Diſcourſe more plain and clear, than the 
bare Name of the Things would make it; but in {imple Ideas, 
we cannot better explain them, than by their very Name, 
or ſome ſynonymous Words, the Knowiedge of which de- 
pends on the Tongue we uſe, and the Senſe of him we ſpcak 
to. The contrary Method has made the Ariſtoteliaus fill us 
with unintelligible Jargon; as defining of Motion, they ſay, 
ts an Ad of a Being in Power, as in Power; nor have the 
Moderns much mended the Matter, by defining it the Change 
F Situation, The firſt labours with inexplicable Obſcurity, 
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and the Terms of the latter are not more clear or knoum 


than the Word Motion itſelf. 


9. Definition, indeed, has only to do with compound Ideas, 
for it's an Enumeration, or reckoning up of the ſeveral [in 
ple Ideas, of which that conſiſts. | 7 


D 
Ip EAS of Subſtances and Modes. 


1. A Nother ſort of Ideas are thoſe of Subſtances and Modes, 
tor we conſider all Things ſeparately, and by them- 

ſe. vas, or elſe as exiſting in other Things ſo much, that we 
can't allow them Exiſtence without em. The firſt we call 
Subſtances and Subjects, the latter Modes and Accidents ; a; 
when we reflect on Wax and ſome Figure, as Roundneſs, we 
conſider the Wax as a Thing wiich may ſubſiſt without that 
Roundneſs, or any other particular Figure; we therefore 
call Wax a Subſtance. On the contrary, we conſider Round. 
neſs ſo inherent to the Wax or ſome other Subſtance, that 
it can't ſubſiſt without it, for we are not C able of con- 
ceiving Rowndneſs diſtinctly and ſeparately from a round 
Body. This therefore we call a Mode, or Accident. | 
2. We always conſider Bodies cloath'd, as I may fy, in 
ſome certain Modes, except when we reflect on the Abſtract, 


or General. The Subſtances the Grammarians expreſs by 


the Name; the Modes may be render'd by the 2walitics ; 
as Wax and Roundneſs is expreſs d by round Wax. 

3. We have beſides, certain compound Ideas, which con- 
{iſt only of Modes; and others which are compounded, or 
made up only with a ſoit of Species, or kind of Mod! 


As a Furlong, as far as it expreſſes a Menſuration of the 


Road; for it comprehends uniform Modes, as Paces or Fett: 
Others conſiſt of ſeveral ſorts of Modes; as the Idea of Pity, 
which has been already detin'd, and of the other Paſſions, 
and Virtues and Vices. ; 1 

4. We have, fart her, Ideas compounded of a Collection 


of Subſtances of a like Nature, ſuch is the Idea of an Army, 


of a City, ot a Flock; conſiſting of many Soldiers, Citizens, 


or Sheep, &c. or they are compos'd of a Collection of 1deas 


of unlike: Subſtances -; ſuch is the Idea of the Matter of 


- which a Houſe, a Ship, or a Deſart is compounded. And 


in theſe Ideas we conſider not only Subſtanccs, as they are 
ſuch, but alſo as attended with certain Modes, which pro- 
duce Ideas that are very much compounded, 5 
| | 2 8 - F. We 
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. We define Subſtance in general, Things ſubſiſting by 
themſelves, but then they are conſider d abſtractly, or with- 
out regard to any particular Subſtance actually exiſting 3 


and in that Senſe it is ſufficiently plain what is meant by 


the Word Subſtance ; but ſince there is no Subſtance conſi- 
gerd in general which has any Exiſtence, but in our Ideas, 
where we conſider exiſting Subſtances, the Matter is alter'd. 
The Ideas of ſingle or particular Subſtances, are _ ob- 
ſcure; nor do we underſtand any thing by their ſeveral 


| Names, but certain, we know not what, unknown Subjects, 


in which there are certain Properties which conſtantly co- 
exiſt, Thus if any one ſhou'd ask what that Subſtance is 
which we call Body, we can only ſay, that it is an unknown 
Subject, in which we always diſcover Extenſion, Diviſibili- 
1 and Impenetrability. | 

6. Tis plain, that nothing more obſcure can be meant, 
than what is expreſs'd by theſe Terms, extended Subſtances. 
For all that is here meant, is, that there is an unknown Sub- 
ect, one of whoſe Properties is to conſiſt of other unknown 
Subjects, or Subſtances plac'd cloſe to each other, and of that 
Nature, that we have no Idea of any one of thoſe Subſtances 
of which we ſay a Body conſiſts. For we cannot affirm of 


| any Idea, that it is the Idea of any one Subſtance, of which 


aBody is compos'd, fince we have no Idea of corporeal Sub- 
ſtances, which does not comprehend or contain innumerable 
Subſtances, If therefore we expreſs what we underſtand by 
the Name of corporeal Subſtance, we muſt ſay, that it is a Com- 
poſition of unknown Beings, ſome of whoſe Properties we know. 

7. The ſame we may ſay of other Subſtances, as of the Spi- 


ritual, (we examine not here whether or not there be any 


more) as whoever will conſider with Attention, and not ſuf- 
fer him ſelf to be amus'd and deceiv'd by empty Words, 
will experience. We find. in our Mind various Thoughts, 
whence we form the Idea of Spirits; but we are ignorant 
of what that Subject is, in which theſe Thoughts are. 

8. It will be of great Uſe to as perfect a Knowledge of 
Things as we are capable of obtaining, to diſtinguiſh in 
thoſe Subjects which we call Subſtances, thoſe Things, with- 
out which we can conceive thoſe Subjects or Modes from 
thoſe without which we cannot conceive them. For when 
we think with Attention on thoſe- Subjects, we ſhall find 
that there are ſome Things ſo eſſential to them, that we 
can't deprive them of, without changing their Nature; and 
other Things which may be taken away from the Subject, 
and not deſtroy its Nature, 9. Modes 
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9. Modes are commonly divided into internal, which we 
conceive, as it were, inherent in the Subſtance; as, Round. 
weſs, &c. Or external, as when we ſay any Thing is dey 
lov'd, beheld, and the like; which we call Relations. 

10. There are likewiſe Modes, Which are alſo Subſtances; 
as, Apparel, Hair, &c. without which the Subject can ſub- 
fiſt, and they can likewiſe be without the Subject. As tor 
theſe Ideas, which are compos'd of Modes and Sutſtancy 
variouſly join'd together, ſome are call'd real, as being the 
Ideas of Things that either really do, or are at leaſt believed 
to exiſt; others rational, that is, when the Mind compounds 
various Ideas together; as when we conlider a Stick reach. 
ing up to the Stars themſelves. 

11. In compound Ideas we ought carefully to obſerye 
how manifold, and of how many Ideas they conſiſt; 25 
we ſhall more plainly ſee upon the Head of the O#{:urit 
and Perſpicuity of Ideas. | | 


C36: P; . 
Of RELATIONS. 


1. Here are, beſides Subſtances, and Modes which are 

inherent in Subſtances, certain external Denomina- 
tions, which tho they add nothing to the Subſtance, yet 
depend on ſome Mode or Manner of it; and theſe we cal 
Relations, by which the Conſideration of one Thing in- 
cludes the. Conſideration of another. Thus when we cal 
any one a Father, on this Expreſſion depends this, that he 
whom we call io has begot Children, and fo comprehends 
and includes the Conſideration of Children, 

2. Every Idea, conſider'd in a certain manner, may be 
the Foundation of a Relation, that is, may lead us by ſome 
Property of its own to the Conſideration of ſome other Idea. 
So that all Exiſtence may be divided into the Creator and 
the Creature; for the Name of the Creator includes the 
Thought of the Creature; and ſo on the contrary. 

. Relations are innumerable ; for they may be between 


Subſtances and Subſtances, Modes and Modes, Modes and 


Subſtances, Relations and Subſtances, Relations 'and Modes, 
Relations and Relations ; for there is nothing that cannot 
excite our Thoughts on ſomething elſe, fince we can com- 

und or join our Ideas together as we think fit. But avoid- 
ing too nice a Scrutiny, we ſhall only make our Obſerva- 
| | 1 7 tions 
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tons on thoſe of the greateſt Moment, which regard Re- 


lations conſider d in general. 


+ We very often conſider Ideas as abſolute, or including 
no Relations, Which yet have neceſſarily a Reference to 
others. Thus we cannot call any thing Great or Large, but 
that the Idea which anſwers that Word, muft be relative. 
For we call thoſe Things great, in a certain Kind, which are 
the greateſt among thoſe Things of the ſame Nature, which 
we have known. We call that Hill or Mountain great, which 
is as great as any Hill that we have ever ſeen. That King- 
dom is large, which exceeds the Bounds of our own Country, 
or of thoſe Countries we have known, ec. That Tower 
we call high, which is higher than moſt of the ſame Kind 
that we have known. In Number we call that great, than 
which there are not many greater in the ſame Kind: Thus 
fixty Thouſand Men in Arms in Greece we call a great Army, 
becauſe Greece ſcarce ever had a greater ; but it had been 
little in Perſia, where much larger were aſſembled. Thus 
likewiſe as to Iime, we call it long or ſhort with Re- 
ference to another. We call a hundred Years Life, a long 
Life ; Facob calls his (1-30) ſhort, becauſe his Anceſtors liv'd 
ſo many longer. Sickneſs, Pain, and Expectation, make 


| that Time ſeem long, which to one in Action, Health, or 


Pleaſure, ſeems ſhort. That Burden is heavy to a Child, a 
weak Woman, an old Man, the Sickly, which is light to a 
Man in Health and Vigour. Thus in the Ornaments of 
the Mind, we call that Wit great, that Learning profound, 
that Memory tenacious, that Prudence conſummate, which 
we find excel, after the Manners of our Country, all that we 
know among us; tho' by Foreigners they may be thought 
but of a moderate Size. Thus Great Learning has a very 
different Signification in the Mouth of a Man of Letters, 
and of an ignorant Perſon ; it is of a much larger Extent in 


the former, than in the latter. | Bs 
5. In ſhort, all the Modes both of Mind and Body that 


admit of Increaſe or Diminution, are the Prototypes of 


Relative Ideas. But this is to be obſerved with the utmoſt 


Attention, becauſe their Number is very large, which if- 


confounded with abſolute Ideas, will give riſe to great Er- 


rors, and render us incapable of underſtanding the Diſcourſe _ 


of others. | | 
6. Here we muſt, in ſhort, remark, that the Judgments 
that we make, are only the Perceptions of the Relations be- 


tween various Ideas; in which Relations our Mind does ac- 
PEO | | quieſce. 
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ieſce. Thus when we judge that two times two make 
our, or that two times two do not make five ; our Minds 
obſerve the Relation of Equality which is between two 
times two and four, and the Inequality which is between 
two times two and five; which Perception, as evident, the 
Mind does acquieſce or is beſt fatisfy'd in, or gives itſelf no 
farther Trouble to conſider of its Truth. But of this more 

at large in the ſecond Part. ; 

7. Reaſoning alſo is a like Perception of the Relations 
Join'd with that Acquieſcence of the Mind. But it is not 
a Perception of the Relations which are among various 
Things, but of thoſe Relations which the Relations them. 
ſelves have among themſelves. Thus, when we gather from 

this, that 4 is a ſmaller Number than 6, and that twice 2 
_ equals 4, that twice 2 is a leſs Number than 6; we perceive 
the Relation of Inequality, which is between the Relation 
of the Number twice 2 and 4, and the Relation of 4 and 6; 
acquieſcing in which Perception, we conclude it a leſs Num- 
ber than 6. But this belongs to the third and fourth Parts, 
Yet we thought it proper to make this ſhort Remark here, 
that the Diſtinction we brought in the beginning of various 
Relations ſhould not be look'd on as empty and vain ; for 
unleſs we retain this, we know not what our Mind does in 
Judging and Reaſoning. All our Ideas may be reterr'd to 
Subſtances, Modes, and Relations. 8 


H A P. V. 


| Of Ip EAS which are offerd to the Mind will 


out any Operation of its own z and of thoſe, 
in the forming *hich ſome Operation of tht 
Mind does intervene. | 


1. Here are certain Ideas which are only conſider d by 
| the Mind, without any manner of Addition; ſuch 

are all Simple Ideas, which have not any Dependence on the 
Will and Pleaſure of the Mind, and in ſpite of that, arc 
always the fame. Thus the Mind has no Command over 
Pleaſure, or Pain. Now the other ſimple Ideas, which we 
have enumerated before, "we find to be of that Nature, #5 
that if the Mind endeavour to detract any thing from them, 
_ they utterly periſh, and ceaſe to be; nor can it add any 
thing, without the Deſtruction of their Simplicity. 5 
| n 8 ks 
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1 To this fame Head we may refer thoſe Compornd Ideas 
which offer themſelves to the Mind, without our thinking 


Things affect our Senſes, and excite certain Ideas of them- 
felves in our Mind. | 55 


Things exiſting without us. On the contrary, there are 
other Compound Ideas, which are not brought to the Mind 
from abroad, but are compounded by that, according to 
its Plexſure. Thus, by joining the Ideas of half a Man, 
and hf a Horſe, the Idea of a Centaur is form'd ; which is 
done in no other manner, than by the Mind's Will to have 
the Image of a Centaur the Object of its View; or by con- 
fdering at once the Body of a Man from the Waiſt to the 
Head, and the Body of a Horſe with the Head and Neck 
cut off: For ſuch is the Force of the Human Mind, that 
can join whatever is not contradictory, by its Contem- 
pation, and reſcind whatever it pleaſes. Theſe Ideas, thus 
compounded by the Mind, we call Phantaſtic. : 

4. As the Mind can conſider thoſe Things together, 
which in Reality, and without itſelf are not join'd toge- 
ther in one Exiſtence ; ſo can it conſider thoſe Things ſepa- 
ately, which do not in Reality exiſt ſeparately. And this 
fort of Contemplation, which is call'd Abſtraction, is of 
great Uſe to the accurate Conſideration of Compound Ideas. 


ditintly ſee them in our Mind all together; tis therefore 
an ge to us, that we can examine ſome of them ſe- 
parately, a little delaying the Conſideration of the reſt. 

fo Abſtraction is made principally three Ways: Firſt, Our 
Mind can conſider any one Part of a Thing really diſtinct 
from it, as a Man's Arm, without the Contemplation of the 
relt of his Body. But this is not properly Abftration, ſince 


ated diſtin& from the Body, tho? it cannot live, that is, be 
nouriſhd, increaſe, or move in that Separation. 

6. Secondly, We think by Abſtraction of the Mode of a Sub- 
fance, omitting the Subſtance itſelf, or when we ſeparately 
confider ſeveral Modes, which ſubſiſt together in one Subject. 
This Abſtraction the Geometricians make uſe of, when they 
conſider the Length of a Body ſeparately, which they call 


ind Depth. And then its Length and Breadth together, 
Which they call the Surface. By the ſame Abſtraiton we 
| | can 


of the Matter, ſuch as the Ideas of Things that exiſt; which 


3. Theſe Ideas are term'd Real, becauſe they proceed from 


For we cannot, if they conſiſt of a larger Number of Parts, 


the Arm is, without the Interpoſition of the Mind, ſepa- 


a Line; omitting evidently the Conſideration of its Breadth 
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can diſtinguiſh the Determination of a Motion, towarg; 
what Place directed, from the Motion itſelf. 
7. Thirdly, We, by Abſtraction, omit the Modes and Rela. 
tions of any particular Things, if from it we form a Hui. 
verſal Idea. Thus, when we would underſtand a Tyiuking 
Being in general, we gather from our Self-Conſcioulneis 
what it is to Think, and, omitting the Confideration of thoſe 
Things which have a peculiar Reference to the Human Ming, 
we think of a thinking Being in general. By this Means par- 
ticular Ideas become general. | 
8. That we may not err in judging of the Ideas mentiond 
in this Chapter, we muſt make theſe Obſervations : Firf, 
That thoſe Ideas which offer themſelves to the Mind with- 
out any Operation of its own, muſt of neceſſity be excited 
by ſome external Cauſe, and ſo are plac'd before the Mind 
as they are. But we muſt take heed that we do not think 
that there is always in thoſe Things themſelves which excite 
thoſe Ideas, any thing like them, becauſe it may happen 
that they are not the true and real Cauſes, but only the Oc- 
caſions by which thoſe Ideas are produc'd. And this Suſpi- 
cion ought to heighten by what weexperience in our Dreams, 
when by the Occaſion of the Motion of the Brain there are 
the Images of Things ſet before us, which are not preſent 
themſelves, and often have no Exiſtence in Nature. Whence 
we may gather from ſuch like Ideas, that the Cauſe or Oc- 
caſion of their Production has an external Subſiſtence, and 
not in the Mind. _ "To 8 | 
9. Secondly, As to thoſe Ideas which are compounded by 
the Mind, we eaſily imagine, firſt, that the Originals of ſuch 
Ideas may poſſibly ſomewhere exiſt ; and then, that they 
really do, unleſs we are manifeſtly convinc'd by Experience, 
that they never did really exiſt conjunctly, and ſo join to- 
gether. And on the contrary, that thoſe Things which the 
Mind conſiders ſeparately by Abſtraction, do really exiſt in 
that ſeparate State: As the Mathematical Point without W ( 
any Parts; and Line, conſiſting only of thoſe Points joind | 
together, without Breadth or Depth, and Surfaces without W 1, 
Depth; whereas Demonſtration ſhews the contrary, and 
thoſe Terms are only-made uſe of by the Mathematicians 
for the ſake of the Inſtruction of the Learners of that Art. 
JO, We muſt here farther warn you againſt another Er 
ror too frequent among the School-Men, that is, not to make 
thoſe really diſtin&t Things, or different Beings, which we 
have diſtinguiſh'd by Abſtraction. 2111 192 0 
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EA f. M. 
o/ Individuals, Particular and Univerſal 


IDEAS. 


'Y Confideration of Ideas, as they are individual, 
particular, and univerſal; for they are made particular 
and univerſal from individual, by Abſtraction; in which 
matter we proceed in this manner: When we conſider 
ourſelges in our Mind, or any one Man before us, then 
we have the Idea of an Inalvidual, or an individual Idea. 
zut if we omit thoſe Things which are peculiar. to us, or 
that on: Man, and conſider What is common to us and 
many others; ſuch as to be born in the fame Country, to 
be of the fame Party, and the like, then is the Idea of ſome 
particular Nation, or Family, ec. plac'd before us: But, 
laſtly, if m0 ven, Ne particular Diſtinctions common to 
us and a certain Number of Men, we conſider what is com- 


2. The Names that ſignify individual Ideas, are called 


common; as, a Briton, a Chriſtian, a Man. | 
3. Farther — We may diftinguiſh in thoſe Ideas certain Pro- 


fes agreeable to thoſe Ideas, or ſuch as the Id as agree with. 
Thus in the Ilea of Man we diſcover or ſee a thinking Mind, and 
2 Body conſiſting of certain Organs; but this Idea agrees with 
the Inhabitants of Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. 


3 wy f C H A P. VII. 
1. DETFORE we can paſs any certain judgment of an 


Idea, it is firſt neceſſary that it ſhould be clear and per- 
ſpiuous; otherwiſe, if we ſhou'd happen to paſs a right 


Judgment on a Thing that is not known, or at leaſt not ſuffi» - 


. ciently clear, ir muſt be attributed to Chance, and not to 


ke W Know edge. The Obſcurity and Clearneſs of Ideas are there - 


'c fore worthy our Conſideration in the Ari of Reaſoning. 


{ - 
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1. LT HAT wehave faid of Abſtraction leads us to the 


| mon to us and all Mankind, we have then an aniverſal Idea. 
proper ; as Alexander, Ceſar, But thoſe which ſignity 
particular and univerſal Ideas, are called appellative, or 


perties which are conſtantly united in them, and external Syb- 


f the Perſpicuity and Obſeurity of To K A 4. 
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206 Logic ; ur, tbe Art of Reaſoning, 
2. We call that a clear Idea, when all it comprehends i; 
ſo diſtinctly plac'd tbgfore our Mind, that we can calily di. 
ſtinguiſh it from all others. 

3. Allfrmple Ideas are tlear, ſuch as Senſations ; ſuch there. 
fore is the Idea of Light: For when we have that Idea before 
us, we ſee all that is in it, nor can we confound it with any 

other. We may. ſay the fame. of Sounds, Scents, Taftes, Plez. 
Hure, Pain, & c. which, can neyer be, confounded or mingbel 
with each other. And theſe $ 1 Increaſe in their Clear. 
neſg in proportion to the Livelineſs of their ſtriking on the 
Organ proper to them; for by how much more vehement 
ly the Mind is ſtrook, with ſo much the more Atten. 
tion it applies to the Subject, and ſo this lively Ales N or 
clearly diſtinguiſh'd from all others. | 
4. Theſe ſample Ideas are alſo perſpicuous or clear, which the 
Mind receives without the Interpoiition of the Body: Exam- 
ples of which we have, given under the Head of ſimple and 
compound Ideas. But as we can conſider the Parts of a con. 
pound Idea ſeparately, fo we view them ſingly, or one by iff © 
one as ſimple Ideas, of which they are compounded : Thus fo 
alſo all abftradt Ideas are clear, tho! the Subject in which they N 
exiſt be unknown. We can in all Subſtances, of which we 
know. any Properties, ſele& ſome Property, which being by W 
{bſtraftion ſeparated from all, the reſt, becomes ſimple, and by W © 
conſequence tear, altho' it exiſt in a Subject which we do Ml ** 
not know. Thus Humanity, generally conſidered, is made fir 
a ſample Idea, and therefore indiviſible. 8 
Wi 
Id 


5. But theſe ſame Ideas are often made obſcure when they 
_ are conſidered without Ab/*rafion, together with other Jeg 
that, are obſcure, and co-exiſt-in the Subject: Thus when 
the Queſtion is not, what Humanity or Reaſon is in gene- 
ral, but what Reaſon is in Stephen, or in Thomas, and what 
is its numerical Difterence.  _ | 
6. Theſe componhiled Ideas are clear, all whoſe Parts, or 
le Idear of which, they, are compounded, are perfect 
known to us. But thoſe dye call obſcure, of which we only WM 1. 
_ cknow ſome Parts. Thus when we know all the Units of 
Which any Number conſiſts, we certainly know the Num- by 
| 4berz but if we have gone through but ſome of the Cu, bu 
wwe cannot know how much the whole is; and have there · ¶ cit 
fore a confus'd Idea of it. | 


7. Whenever, therefore, we are to judge of any Thing, we MW al 
muſt firſt diſtinguiſh all its Parts, if it conſiſt of Parts, and WW Sw 
tliem give Judgment: Elſe we ſhould do as if we ſhou'd give WF 


te Sum Total of an Accompt, and not know the particu- 
ur Numbers or Figures which make it up. But more of 
this in the Third Part. 8 

8. But if in the Things which fall unden our Conſideration 
we cannot ſufficiently: diſtinguiſh- their Parts, and give a 
certain Enumeration of them, we muſt then fairly confeſs, 
that either they are not in the Number of thoſe Things to 
which the Knowledge of Man can extend, or that it requires 
more Time to examine into the Matter. | 

9. It much conduces to-the Clearneſs of an Idea compound- 
ed by ourſelves or others, if 'the Parts which compole it are 
ways of the fame: Number, and in the ſame Order; others 
' wiſe; if the Number of the ſhnple Ideas of which it's com- 
poſed, can be-in-rea{ed'or: leſſened, or their Order inverted; 
the Memory, and ſo the Mind, is confounded. Thus, if any 
one has with Care caſt up any Sums, and placed them in 
any certain Order, as often as he has a mind to remember 
them, he eaſily does it, if there has been no Abſtraction 
er diſplaeing in the Accompt. But on the contrary, the 
former Computation and Diſpoſition is deſtroy d, if the 
Numbers are diſturb'd, and thrown out of their Places. 

10, In ſhort, the Nature of Perſpicuity or Cleanneſs, is ſuch 
when it is at its height, that it compels our Aſſent. We 
cannot have the leaſt Doubt but that Pleaſure is different from 
Pain, or that twice Two make Four. On the contrary, we 
finda Power in our Minds of ſuſpending. our Judgment, when 
there is any Obſcurity in the Ida. But tis certain, that 
we often raſhly yield our Aſſent to obſcure Ideas. But ſtill 
we have Liberty to deny it; which we cannot do to an 
luis which has a complete Perſpicuity or Clearneſs. | 


enn EIT 
Of Adequate and Inadequate, or Perſact and Im- 
. SY perfeft IDEAS. 1 | 


„Wr haye obſerved in the firſt Chapter, that 1454s 

are the Images of Things, which are without us, 
by the Farce or Occaſion of which they are excited in us; 
butthey may be the Images of the whole Thing that ex- 
„cctites them, or only of a Part. When they repreſent the whole, 

they are call d adequate, or perfect; when but a Part, they are 
cad inadequate, or imperfect. Thus, if we ſee only the ſquare 
4 Surface of a Cube, then the Idea of a ſquare Figure, not 
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208 Logic; or, the Art of Reaſoning , 
of a Cube, is in our Mind; which, therefore, is call'd an ina. 
quate or imperfect Idea. On the contrary, if we behold a Tri. 
angle drawn on a Piece of Paper, and think of a Triangle in 
Plane, we have an adequate or perfect Idea in our Mind. 
2. All ſimple Ideas are adequate or perfect, becauſe the Fa. 
culty (be it what it wil) that excites them, repreſ. nts them 
intire. Thus the Pain that, we feel ſignifies, that there is ſome 
Faculty of ſome Being without us, which excites that Idea in 
us re our Will, But we muſt proceed no farther, for 2 
ſemple Idea repreſents a ſimple Object, but it does not 'nform 
us Where it is, or whether that Faculty be united to any 
others. We may therefore, without Fear of Error, gather 
from any Senſation, that there is ſomething out of our Mind 
which is by Nature adapted to excite it in us. 

3. The Ideas of Modes are alſo adequate or perfect, except 
of thoſe Modes which are likewiſe Subſtances. For when we 


_ underſtand no Modes ſeparately exiſting, they are only confi 


dered by us ſeparately from the Subſtances by way of Abſtrac- 
tion; but all Hall Tdeas are adequate or perfect, ſince they 
repreſent all that Part of the Subject which we then conſider, 


Thus the Idea of Rowndneſs is perfect or adequate, becauſe it 


offers to our Mind all that is in Roundneſs in general. The 1Ideg 


of a Triangle in general is adequate or perfect, becauſe when 
- it is before my Mind, I ſee all that is common to Triangles 


that can be. „ 

4. Of the ſame kind are all Ideas, of which we know no 
original or external Object really exiſting out of them, by the 
Occaſion of which thoſe Ideas are excited in us, and of which 
we think them the Images. Thus, when a Dog is before 


us, it is the external Object, without us, which raiſes the 


Idea in our Mind; but the Idea of an Animal in general, 
has no external Object to excite it; it is created by the Mind 
itſelf, which adds to, and detracts from it whatever it 
pleaſes; whence it muſt of neceſſity be adequate or perfel. 
5. But here again, we muſt take heed of what we have 
fore cautioned, that is, that we do not ſuppoſe that there 


are any ſuch Objects really exiſting without us, becauſe the 
Mind has been pleaſed to entertain itſelf with the Ideas: For 


that would be as if a Painter that had drawn a Centaur, or 


Hundred - handed Enceladus ſhould contend, that there were 
fuck Beings really exiſtent in Nature. 


6. The Ideas of all Subſtances are inade uate or imperfel 


which are not form'd at the Pleaſure of the Mind, but gr 
thered from certain Properties which Experience 9 10 
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them. This is ſufficiently evident from what we have {aid 
of Subſtances in the third Chapter. For there wehave-ſhewn 
that we only know ſome of the Properties of Subſtances, not 
all; and therefore their Ideas muſt be imperfect or inadequarey 
Thus we know. that Silver is white, that it can be melted, 
and be diminiſhed! by: the Fire as it melts; that it can be 
drawn up to Wire, and diſſolved by Aqua fortis, &c. but 
we are wholly ignorant of the inward Diſpoſition or Con- 
ſtitution of the Particles of which Silver conſiſts, and from 
whence thoſe Properties proceed, Thus the Idea of Silver 
not repreſenting to the Mind all the Properties of Silver, 
inadequate or imperfect.” r 
7. Here the greateſt Danger is, leſt we confound ina de- 
quate. or imperfect Ideas with the adequate or perfect. For 
we are too 7 to fanſy, that when we know a great many 
any Thing, and cannot diſcover any more by 
a our Induſtry, we have the whole Subject. Thus ſo 
ingenious Men of our Times, imagined they had diſcover d 
al the Properties of the Mind, becauſe they could find no- 
thing in it but Thoughts; and therefore ſaid, the Mind was 
only a Thinking ance; and fo they contend that there 
is nothing elfe in Body but Extenſion, Impenetrabiluy, and 
Diviſebility, becauſe they could diſcover nothing elſe; but 
they cou d never yet ſhew us what thoſe Snbſlancer were, 
whoſe Properties were to think, to have Parts, . There 
is no-Exiſtence of Subſtunce in general; and tho we un- 
derſtand this Word in general, it does by no means follow, 
that we underſtand it when it is ſpoke of any particular Sub- 
ect, which we muſt be ſure to have a particular Regard to. 


The End of the Firſt Part of the A * of 
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„„ ST... 
Of Judgment in the Mind, and expreſ'd in 
Words. | 


AVING confider'd Ideas and their Properties 
particularly, we come now to treat of Judgment, 
in which various Ideas are compar'd with each 
| other. We muſt firſt accurately diſtinguifh the 
Fudgment as it is in the Mind, from the Words in which it 


is expreſs'd, if we would know what it is. 


2. Judgment, as it is in the Mind, and un written, is a Percep- 
tion of the Relation that is between two or more Ideas. Thus 
when we judge that the Sun is greater than the Moon, having 


compar'd the two Ideas of the Sun and Moon, we find that 
the Idea of the Sun is greater than that of the Moon, and our 


Mind per fectly acquieſces in this Perception, nor makes any 
farther Inquiry into the Matter. When we judge two Mem- 
bers to be unequal, by having obſerv'd the Inequality of their 


Tdeas, our Mind gives itſelf no further Trouble in their E- 
aminat ion in that reſpect, but only confides to its Memory, 


that thoſe two Members were found to be unequal. 

3: We muſt here obſerve, That our Mind can give its Aſ- 
ſent to obſcure Ideas, as well as to thoſe which are clear; or ac- 
quieſce in a Thing as perfectly diſcover d, which yet it has no 
perfect Knowledge of, and can commit this to the Memory 
as a Thing perfectly known. Thus we may judge the fixed 
Stars leſs than the Moon, by comparing the obſcure Ideas of 


thoſe Stars and the Moon, and then take it for a Point not K 
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de argued againſt, as clear and evident. The Mind thas alſo 
i Faculty of ſuſpending its Aſſent, till by an accurate Examen 
of the Ideas, the Subject becomes clear and evident; or if it 
be of ſuch a Nature that we cannot arrive at a per ſpieuous 
Perception, we continue in Doubt or Suſpenſe, and commend 
it to the Memory as a dubious Matter. This Faculty which 


we obſerve in our Mind, of giving our Aſſent to obſcure 


Ideas, or denying it, is call d Liberty. 

4. But we cannot make uſe of this Faculty, when the Sub- 
ject of our Thoughts has the laſt and greateſt Perſpicuity that 
can be. For Example, we can by no means in the World 
perſuade ourſelves, that twice Two do not make Four, or are 
equal to Four ; or that the Part is no leſs than the Whole, and 
the like Makims of the moſt evident Truths; tor as ſoon as 
ever we hear them, the Mind cannot deny its Aſſent, but ne- 
ceſſarily acquieſces, without finding in itſelf the leaſt Deſire or 
laclination of making any farther Inquiry into the Matter. 

5. This is a Fudgment as it is in the Mind, which when ex- 
preſs d in Words, we call a Propoſition, in which ſomething 
is always affirmed or denied. That Part of the Propoſition 
of which ſomething is affirmed or denied, is call'd the Subject; 
the other Part, which is {aid by the Negation or Affirmation, 
is calld the Attribute. Thus when we ſay that Poverty is to be 
relied, or Poverty is no Vice; the Word Poverty is the Sub- 
jet; to be reliev d, and Vice, are the Attributes. But beſides 
theſe two Parts, we muſt conſider the Copula, or connective 
Word, by which, when tis alone, tis affirmed that there is ſome 
Relation between the Subject and the Attribute; but by adding 
a negative Particle, that ſame Relation is deny d: In the preſent 
luſtances we affirm in the firſt, that there is a Relation be- 
tween the Idea of Poverty, and the Idea of Relief; to that the 
Idea of Poverty in our Mind includes the Idea of Relief; and 
in the latter Inſtance we deny that the Idea of Poverty excites 
in us the Conſideration of any thing baſe or wicked. | 
\ 6. Propoſitions are ſometimes expreſſed in many Words, and 
ſometimes in few. Henry rages, is an intire Propoſition, for 
is the ame as if we ſhould ſay, Henry is raging. : 
7. Propoſitions are either ſimple or compound; the ſimple are 
expreſs'd in one Word; as, God is good: The compound in 
many, as God, who is good, cannot delight in the Miſery of Man. 
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„ „e HA . 
Of Univerſal, Particular, and Singular 


Propofttions, 


T. E have in the former Part divided Ideas into Un. 
WY wer/al, Particular, and Singular, and faid that 
the Words by which they were expreſſed, might be ranged 
under the ſame Heads. Hence the Propoſitions have the 
ſame three fold Divifion. | 
2. When the Subject is aniverſal, or taken in its whole Ex- 
tent, without excepting any ſubordinate Species or Sort, or 
any other Individual,” which is contained under it, then is the 
Propoſition called univerſal. This Univer/aliry is expreſſad by 
the Word all, when the Propoſition is affirmative ; and by that 
of nome or no, when it is negative; all Men are free, is an 
univerſal affirmative Prepoſition, and no Man is free, is an 
univer fal Negative. e | 
3 But when thesubject has ſomeMark or Note by which we 
ſhew,” that not all the Sorts or Species, or Individuals, which 
are comprized under that Word, are meant; then is the Pro- 
poſition particular; as, ſome Man is free. By the Word ſome 
we intimate that we do not here underſtand all t at is fig 
nify'd by the general Word, Man, but that we only deſign a 
Part by the Word ſome. | 
4. . Singular or individual Propoſitions are thoſe in which we 
affirm only of ſome one individual Perſon or Thing; as, Alex- 


aner was choleric. Theſe Propoſit ions have a great Affinity to 


the Unzver/als in this, that the Subject of both is taken in its 
full and whole Extent. Hence the individual Propoſition in 
the common Rules of Argumentation are taken for Univerſals 
F. To paſs over the trifling of the Schools, which make 
Togic the Art of Diſputing, not Reaſoning, and have more re- 
rd to make the Student talk of any thing pro or con, than 
to find out the Truth, we muſt obſerve, that an Obſervation 
flowing from what we have before ſaid of Subſtance, is of 
more en for the Difcovery of the Truth, the only 
juſt End of Reaſoning. That is, that univerſal Propoſitions, 
when of the Kinds or Species, or of the Generals and Parti- 
culars of Subſtances, cannot be with any Certainty made agree- 
able to the Things themſelves; becauſe ſince we do not know 
the Eſſences of them, we cannot affirm, that all — i 
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which we diſcover ſome certain Attributes equally to co-exiſt, 
xe in thoſe of which we know nothing alike, or the ſame. 
As for Example: We diſcover and obſerve, that there are cer- 
tin fingular Attributes conſtantly co- exiſting in all Men; yet 
who can aſſure us whether all their Minds are alike, ſo far 
2; that, what Difference betwixt Particulars is viſible; ariſes 
from external Cauſes in reſpect of the Mind, as from the 
Body, from Education, and the like; or that there is really 
ſome real Difference between them in the Subſtance of the 
Mind itfelf ? The Difference of the Wit and Genius of Men 
ſem to perſuade the latter Opinion, which is obſervable in 
two Brothers who have had the ſame Education; but fince 
we know not whether the Brain in both is diſpoſed in the 
me manner, the D.verſity of the Wit and Ingenuity may 
proceed from that Cauſe. 1 1 5 


Eſſence of all Bodies is the ſame; if they are in the right, 
they owe that more to Chance than to any clear Knowledge 


ct the Matter: For there might be a plain Difference be- 
Wit the inmoſt Eſſence of various Bodies, altho? they agree 
ni having ſeveral of the fame Attributes, which we do 
„bow. We ſhould therefore take a particular Care, as to 


theſe general Propoſitions, of * Subſtances, not to give up 
our Aſſent to ſuch who pretend, to have a perfect and clear 
, WH Knowledge of their inmoſt Eſſence. YI ; 

6. The Modes, whoſe intire Eſſence is known to us, fall 
under a different Conſideration ; for we may form general 
Aſſertions of them, of indubitable Truth. Hence it is that 
Geometry, which is wholly converſant with the Modes, is 
built on the moſt certain Foundation, and delivers univer- 


| al Rules of all Figures and Magnitudes, which cannot be 
deſtroy d or 71811 | 


CHA P. III 


0f what is Truth and Falſhiod, and whether 
© there be any certain Difference between them. 


1 B Y Reaſoning to find out the Truth, being the juſt Aim 
. of this our Art, we fhall paſs over the ſeveral Claſſes 
of Propoſitions ſet down by the common Logicians, and 
which are of little Conſequence in any thing, but of no 
: | man- 


8 


5. Thus ſuch as with Aſſurance affirm, that the inmoſt 
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manner of Uſe to this more important End. We ſhall there. 
fore here treat of rhe Truth and Falſhood in general of al 
Propoſitions, that we may learn to diſtinguiſh the one from 
2, That Propoſition is true, which is agreeable, or anſwers 
te the Nature of the Thing, of which any thing is affirnod 
or deny d. Thus when we ſay that 4 is > A one fourth Part 
of twice. 8; that Propoſition is true, becauſe agrecable to 
the Nature of theſe Numbers. If we fay twice 4 is equi] 
to twice 3, the Propoſition is falſe, becauſe it is not anſwer. 
able to the Nature of thoſe Numbers. | 
3. Whoever will ſpeak- ſeriouſly what he thinks, wil 
confeſs, that he neceſſarily believes, that there is no Medium 
between Truth and Falſhood. It is certain, that all Propoſi. 
tions, conſidered in themſelves, appear to us cither true or 
falſe; for tis a Contradiction to be agreeable or conſentaneous; 
and not conſentaneous and agreeable to the Things. There 
are indeed ſome probable Propoſitions, or ſuſpected of Fulfi- | 
ty; but this has AP, to do with. the, Nature. of Pro- 
poſitions, which is in. itſelf determinately true or falſe; but WM A 
to our Knowledge, which is not (in reſpect of theſe Pro- + 
poſitions) ſufficient. to enable us to determine with Cer - b 
tainty.. Of which hereafter. 
4. There have been ſome who have aſſerted, that this 
only was certain, that nothing was certain, and that Truth 
| Eid no Criterion or certain Mark to be known from Fal. 
| Load in any thing elſe but that one Maxim, But ſince they 
| 1 cou'd not deny but that they held this Maxim for a certain 
Truth, there. muſt be, even according to them, ſome Mark 5 
= ot Truth, by which they excepted that Maxim from the th 
| Þ# Uncertainty of all other Propoſitions. And they were of WW ji 
| : Opinion, that they had found the Marks of Uncertainty in . 
1 all theſe Things, which the other Philoſophical Sects held us, 
| for undoubted Truths. They therefore determined poſitively I un 
of all Things at the fame time thatithey pretended to doubt ¶ i 
of all Things, while they aſſerted, that all that was faid by W in 
others was uncertain.” We cannot therefore condemn the : 
Pyrrhonians and Academics, as denying that Truth was not for 
at. al known to us; while they thought they did truly judge WW Tr 
of the Uncertainty of all Things, in which they were 25 BW pre 
dogmatic and poſitive. as any of the other Philoſophers. m 
F. But that we may ſatisfy ourſelves, we muſt make it. ſbo 
the Object of our Inquiry to know, that what we affirm 2 
Things is conſentaneous or agręcable to their Nature. * it 
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vil give ourſelyes the Trouble to look into our own Minds, 


we ſhall find, that there are ſome Things which compel. 


dur Aſſent; but other Things of which we can ſuſpend our 
judgment. When we clearly and diſtinctly diſcover the cer- 
uin Relation between 'two Ideas, we cannot but acquieſce 
in that Perception, or think our ſelves obliged to make far- 
ther Inquiries about it. Thus the Relation of Equality be- 
tween twice 4 and 8, is-ſo manifeſt and evident, that we 
cannot entertain the leaſt Doubt of the Matter. 
6. But ſhou'd any Manaffirm, hat there were Inhabitants 
in the Moon, atter a long Conſideration of this Propoſition we 
ſhall'find, that we are by no means com peld to ge our Aſ- 
ſent to it; the Reaſon of which is, that we do not diſtinctly 
and plainly diſcover any neceſſary Relation between the 
Moon, and any manner of Inhabitants; but that we can 
doubt of that Relation, till it be made evident to our Un- 
derſtanding. 5 | 
- 7, Hence we may gather, that Evidence alone can remove 
Al'our Doubts. * What remains is, that we inquire, - whe- 
ther it follows, that that Propoſition is true, of which we 
have no reaſon to doubt. beta Wed, : 
8. We maſt firſt in this Queſtion obſerve, that it is in- 
tirdy ſuperfluous among Men, becauſe whatever Judgment 
make of it, we cannot change our Nature. We ne- 
ceſſirily give our Aſſent to thoſe Things Which are evident, 
and we ſhall always preſerve our Faculty or Power of doubt- 
ing in thoſe Things which are obſcure. P | 
9. Secondly, If Evidence ſhould be found in Propoſitions 


that are falſe, we muſt neceſſarily be compelled into Error, 


lnce we neceſſarily give our Aſſent to Evidence. Hence 
would follow this impious Poſition, That God, who made 
us, is the Author-of our Brrers, ſince he has thus put us 


under a Neceſſity of falling into them. But it is only conſiſtent 
with a wicked Nature to- oblige us to be:deceived, of which 


in the leaſt to ſuſpect God, would be the Height of Impiety. 
10. Thirdly, Wetneceſfarily love Truth, and hate Error; 
for there is no body who is not deſirous or knowing the 


Truth, and no body is willingly deceiv d. But who can 
prevail with himſelf ſo much as to ſuſpect, that we are 
made in ſuch a Manner by a Beneficent Deity, that we 
ſhou'd love that with the greateſt Vehemence, which we 
either cou d not obtain, or not know whether we obtain d 
Tt or not; which is much the lame? | 


: 11. Fourthlp 
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11. Fourthly, If we ſhould err in things that are evident, 
as well as in thoſe which are not ſo, we ſhould ſometime; 
in the evident Propoſitions find Contradictions, which are 
commonby found in thoſe which treat of Things that are 
obſcure, On the contrary, evident Things are alway; 
agrecable to each other, when frequently evident Things 
diſagree with thoſe that are obſcure : Whence we may 
conclude, that Evidence cannot deceive, but Error is con- 


fin'd to Obſcurity. 


12, Evidence is, therefore, the Criterion or Mark of Truth; 


aud thoſe Things we ought to think true, to which we 


neceſſarily give our Aſſent. For this is likewiſe the Mark or 
Characteriſtic of Truth, that it neceſſarily compels our A. 
ſent; Whatever, therefore, we ſee evidently agreeable to the 
Things of which we ſpeak, that we muſt think true. On 
the other hand, when we find any Propoſition evidently 
contrary to the Nature of the Thing under our Conſide- 


ration, we may juſtly declare that to be falſe. 


13. But to decide peremptorily in a Matter that is obſcure, 
is very raſh and inconſiderate, as we have obſerv'd in the 
Firſt Part, of the Clearneſs or v of Ideas, which we 
ſhall not repeat. But ſince thoſe Things which are real) 
obſcure, are often aſſerted to be evident, whoever would 


-avoid that Error, eught, as much as he can, to ſuſpend his 


Judgment; and nicely to examine whether he be not in- 


Huenced by ſome Inclination, or Paſſion, or Party, when 


the _— out the Truth ought to be his whole Aim; 
and then he will never give his Aſſent to Things that are 


falſe and obſcure, 


„HI. 


Of the ſeveral Steps or Degrees of Perſpicuity in 
Propoſitions, and of Veriſimilitude, or Probability 


ob Ecauſe all that we believe is not built on any evident 
WW 3 Knowledge, the Philoſophers have obſery'd in our 
"Knowledge ſeveral Degrees, all which however may be 
reduced to theſe two,. Science and Opinion. 3 
Seience is a Knowledge deriv'd from the Introſpect on or 
looking into the Thing itſelt of which we diſcourſe, 3s 
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which exclude all manner of Doubt. But it may ariſe from 
:{imple Intuition or View of the Ideas; as, when we conſi- 
der this Propoſition — Ihe Whole is greater than a Part, 
and the like ; whoſe Truth is known by Evidence alone, 
without any Reaſoning on the Point, Or by deducing cer- 
tain Conſequences, and thoſe more remote from evident 
Principles, ſuch as are innumerable Geometrical Demon- 
rations, neceſſarily deduced by a long Chain of Arguments 
fom their firſt Principles. | 

3. Opinion is the Aſſent of the Mind to Propoſitions not 
evidently true at the firſt Sight, nor deduc'd by vey an 
Conſequence from thoſe which are evidently true, but ſuch 
2s ſeem to carry the Face of Truth. Thus *tis prebable 
that the Writers of the Life of Alexander magnify'd too 
much his Exploits. Tis not probable, or likely, that he 
ever receiv'd the Queen of the Amazons, or paſs'd the 
Mountain Caucaſus. 

4. Some here add Faith or Belief, which is an Aſſent 
re, WM given to any one that tells any Thing which we have not 
he fen ourſelves, nor found out by any Argument, or Ratio- 
veW cination. But that Faith or Belief depends either on ſome 
ly W neceflary Concluſion deduc'd from evident Arguments, or 
1d WW only on a probable Opinion, and ſo may be reterr'd to one 
is of the two Heads already mention'd. | 
n. 5. To theſe we might add Doubting, or a doubtful Aſſent; 
n tho this be likewiſe a Species or Sort of Opinion, and uſes to 
|; W becontain'd under the general Name of Opinion. For the 
re Aſſent is doxwbrful when the Probability is weak, which 
when ſtrong, produces firm Opinion. But to make theſe 
clearer to the Underſtanding, we will make a gradual Riſin g 
from Probability to Evidence. 

6. Since, as we have ſeen in the former Chapter, thoſe 
are call'd true Propoſitions, which agree with the Nature 
of the Things of which they are ſpoken ; and thoſe proba- 
ble, which only ſeem to agree to the Nature of the Thing 
under Confideration; that Probability may be greater or leſs, 
and ſo produces either a ſtronger or weaker Opinion. But 
it is built, ſummarily conſider'd, on our Knowledge and 
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n Experience, whether true or falſe. | 
. 7. But to riſe from the loweſt to the higheſt Probability, 


we muſt fi. it obſerve, that the loweſt Degree of Probability 
„ built on the Relation of another, where that is the only 
1 Motive or Belict ; in which yet many Things are to be con- 

: | 


ſider d. | 
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8. If the Perſon who gives the Relation be wholly un- 
known to us, altho* what he tells is not incredible, yer we 
cannot give an intire Credit to him, when there are no other 
Circumſtances to add a Weight to his Narration, becayſs 
We have had no other Experience of his Credibility ; or whe. 
ther he be worthy of Belief or not. But if we have ſome 
flight Knowledge of him, we are the more ready to believe 
him, eſpecially if be bea noted Man of great Authority with 
many, tho' we know not whether he has gain'd that Fame 
and Authority by his Merits or not. Nay, we rather believe 
a rich Man of indifferent Qualifications, than a poor Man, 
| becauſe we ſuppoſe the former more converſant with Per- 


ſons skill'd in Affairs, than the latter. An honeſt Counte. 


nance, and Diſcourſe full of Probity, eaſily win our Aſſent. 

9. If any one with whom we are better acquainted, tell 
us any thing, the more known that is, the more Inſtances 
we have of his Veracity, the more ready he finds us to have 
Aſſurance in the Truth of what he tells us, tho' he may de- 
ceive us even in that very Narration. Tis with Difficulty 
we can per ſuade our ſelves, that we are deceiy'd by a Perſon 
whom we have known generally to be a Man of Veracity, 
ſince Men who have got a Habit of ſpeaking Truth, or any 
other Habit, ſeldom. act contrary to the conſtant Diſpoſition 
of their Mind. . | 

10. There are beſides, various Circumſtances which add 
Force to the Teſtimony of others; as if it were a Thing of 
that kind in which he cou'd ſcarce be deceiv'd; as if Men 
of Sobriety and Temper ſhou'd tell us, that they had ſeen, 
touch d, and accurately examin'd ſome particular Thing, and 
not with a tranſient curſory View. The Probability is 
heighten'd, if the Belief of their Hearers be of no Advantage 
to them; or if they incur a conſiderable Danger by telling 
it, which they might avoid by ſaying nothing of the Mat- 
ter; if to theſe the Number of Witneſſes be increas'd, the 
Probability will be ſo ſtrong, that unleſs the Narration be 
oppoſite to the Nature of the Thing, we can ſcarce be able 
to deny our Aſſent. i | 

111. Secondly, What here affects our Minds, is drawn from 
the very Nature of the Thing, and our own Experience. 
Whoever will tell us Stories that are impoſſible, can never 
gain our Belief, as long as the Narration labours under that 
Character; for that is the Mark of Falſhood. 


12, Ti 
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12. Tis finſt of alt Things neceſſary, that what is ſpoken 
hou'd be thought poſſible : If we have never ſeen it, nor 
heard that any other has experienc'd the like, tho' the Mat- 
ter itſelf be not actually impoſſible, yet it will find but lit- 
fle Credit with us: For Example, — If any one ſhou'd tell 
us That he had ſcen in the Indies a Brilliant Diamond as 
bg as a Man's Head ; tho' in this our Mind can diſcover 
dothing plainly impoſſible, or contradictory, yet ſhou'd we 
ſarce believe it, becauſe we never ourſclves ſaw one ſo 
kge, or ever heard of any one elſe who had. N 
13. When we ourſelves have ſeen any thing like it, or 
hve known others who have ſeen the like, we then conſi- 
der how ſeldom, or how often it has happen'd; for the more 
frequent a Thing has been to our Eyes, or thoſe of others 
6 our Knowledge, the caſter Credit it finds with us; and 
on the contrary, the ſeldomer, the more difficultly believ d. 
Thus if any one tell us, that he has ſeen a Stone Bridge over 
River one or two hundred Paces long, he will find no 
Diffeulty in gaining our Belief: But we give Credit more 
hardly to him who {hall tell us, that he has ſcen a Bridge of 
folid Marble four Miles in Length, over an Arm of the Sea, 
ad another Bridge of four hundred Foot in Length, of 
only one Arch, as they ſay there are in China. | 
14. By the Teſt of the ſame Experience we examine the 
Circumſtances ot the Minner of doing any thing, the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Perſons, Place and Time; and if theſe agree 
with what we know, they add a Force to the Relation. We 
arther are apt to conſider and weigh the Cauſes or Motives 
which mov'd him, to whom the Action is attributed, to do it. 
For if the Thing be ſingular, uncommon, and out of the 
Way, we can ſcarce believe that it ſhou'd be done without ſo- 
and weighty Reaſons, of which while we are ignorant, 
tbe Matter of Fact muſt at leaſt remain dubious in our Minds. 
but if theſe ſolid and cogent Reo ſons are known, weceaſe to 
doubt, or at leaſt, we eaſily believe the Matter of Fact, if 
withal it appear, that the Agent knew theſe Reaſons and Mo- 
tives. Thus we eaſily believe the many Prodigies or Miracles 
of the Old Teſtament, done by God, becauſe they were of the 
moſt momentous Importance to preſerve at leaſt one Na- 
ton uncorrupted by Idolatry, which cou'd not have been done 
vithout thote Miracles. But we can ſcarce perſuade our 
Mindsto believe, that God, after the Chriſtian Religion was 
labliſh'd, ſhou'd work Miracles on every trifling Occaſion, as 
the Legends of the old Monks and modern Papiſts pretend. 
9 05 V 2 15. We 
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15. We muſt ſeek the third Motive of our Belief in or. 
ſelves: For there are ſome Events, the Truth of which can- 
not appear to any, but ſuch whoſe Minds are firſt qualifyd 
by ſome certain Knowledge: As for Example, theſe are ſome 
Events of Ancient Hiſtory: There was à King of Macedon, 
whoſe Name was Alexander, who ſubdu'd Aſia, having van. 
quiſb'd King Darius. Theſe are ſo well known to thoſe who 
are converſant with the Greek and Roman Hiſtory, that they 
can have no Doubt of the Truth; but it is not ſo evident to 
a Man who is wholly unacquainted with Hiſtory ; for the 
former has read many Writers of various Nations and Times, 
all concurring in the ſame Account ; he knows the Series of 
the whole Hiſtory with which theſe are connected, and came 
to that Knowledge by degrees, by much reading. To ſatisfy 
another in this Point, he muſt lead him up the ſame Steps 
by which he mounted, elſe he will find it difficult to make 
one obſtinate believe him. 1 

16. In this Probability of Relations, the fewer or more 
of theſe Circumſtances occurring, make it the weaker or 
ſtronger. Nay, when they all, or the greateſt Part meet, 
ſo great is the Force of the joining of thoſe Circumſtances, 
that they affect our Mind like the higheſt Evidence. For 
Example, he who reads the Roman Hiſtory, can no more 
doubt, but that there was ſuch a Man as Julius Ceſar, and 
that he vanquiſh'd Pompey, than that two Lines drawn from 
the Centre to the Circumference are equal. 

17. As Evidence is the Criterion, or Characteriſtic of Truth 
in Things of Speculation, which depend on Rezſonirg, ſo 
in Matters of. Fact the Concourſe of ſo many Circumſtances 
is an undoubted Proof and Mark of Truth. *Tis certain, 
that we can no more deny our Aſſent to theſe concurring 
Circumſtances, than to the higheſt Evidence; they there- 
fore either perſuade and recommend the Truth, or (which 
is abſurd) God has ſo form'd us, that we muſt neccil-rily be 
deceiv'd. | | | 

18. There is likewiſe a Probability which depends on 
on our own Reaſoning, or Experience, without the Interven- 
tion of any elſe, and omitting thoſe Circumſtances, which 
we have enumerated. - And here we may diſtinguiſh ſuch 
various Steps and Degrees of Probability, that when we 
come to the higheſt, it is no longer a mere Probability, but 
manifeſt Truth, and compels our Aſſent without any Re- 
fer ve or Doubt. | 

19. I. When 
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19. I. When we conſider Things, of which we have ſome 
manner of Knowledge, but not a clear ard perfect one, we 
may make a probable Judgment of them, better than if we 
were wholly ignorant of the Subject; but this Probability is 
ſo weak, that we may be perſuaded we have been in an Error. 
But when the Subject is perfectly known to us by Experi- 
ment, we may make more e of ſome Pro- 
erty of that Subject. which is not ſo thoroughly underſtood 
Fo. Thus a Goldſmith, or Refiner, who has often melt- 
& Gold, and work'd in it in diverſe Ways, can mike better 
Judgment of ſome Things which belong to that Metal, than 
a Man who has never been employ'd about it. 
20. II. He who has ſome time doubted of a Thing, and 
judges not of it but after a ſerious and long Scrutiny, will 
make juſter Judgment of it than he who (without Experi- 
ence) gives a raſh and precipitate Judgment. *Tis certain, 
we believe ourſelves more, after we have made a thorough 
Inquiry into it, than when we are obliged to make a haſty 
it unpremeditated Judgment. We call not that a diligent 
Inquiry or Scrutiny, which leaves us in no manner of Doubt; 
for the Nature of the Thing of which we judge, does nor 
aways allow ſo nice an Introſpection, as to free us from all 
manner of Doubt ; but ſuch an Inquiry we call diligent, 


which is all that the Nature of the Thing will admit. 


Thus we can examine few, or rather no Subſtances, ſo far, 


28 to aſſure ourſelves that we have a certain Knowledge 


of moſt of its Properties. This makes all Natural Philoſo- 


phy (which is not built on Experiments) a mere conjectural 


Amuſement. | | | 
21. III. If we have been uſed to ſuch Experiments before 


we give our Judgment, and have frequently given the like 
Judgments of other Things which have been approved by 


Experiments, taking thence a certain Aſſurance of a parti- 


eular Faculty of finding out the Truth, we hope that with. 


little Pains we have hit the Point; yet this Aſſurance is often 


very fallacious, and leads us into Errors. 

22. IV. Our Judgments of Things are either more cer- 
tain or uncertain, as the Experiments were made a ſhorter 
or longer Time, from that in which we call them to Mind. 
For when our Memory of any Experiment is freſh, as well 
as the whole Courſe and Reaſons of the Operation, our 
Judgments then ſeem more probable to us. But when we 
retain but a faint Memory of the Inquiry, then we are apt 
to entertain Doubts of our Diligence in the Courſe of the 
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Operation, and we dare not maintain our Judgments with 
any manner of Confidence. | 8 
23. V. When Experience has diſcover'd certain Proper- 
ties in the Thing which we examine, which are commonly I 
; 
N 
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unknown, and only can be found out by Ratiocination, our 
Gueſs ſeems to us the more probable, or likely, the more it 
agrees with thoſe known Properties. If our Inquiry be 
which of the three Hypotheſes of the Diſpoſition of the Solar 
Vortex in which our Earth is, be moſt probable, that of 
Ptolemy, Tycho, or Copernicus; that of the laſt is preferr'd to 3 
. the other two, becauſe it accounts for all the Appearances Y 
in the Planets and fix'd Stars about us; whereas the other 1 
two leaye many unaccounted for. In ſuch Inquiries as theſe, 0 
the Simplicity of the Hypothefis is of very great Weight; 1 
for the fewer Things we are oblig'd to ſuppoſe, for giving ; 
an Account of the Appearances, ſo much the more plauſible ö 
is the Hy potheſis, provided that by it we are able to ac- FT 
count for all Things relating to it. > 5 
24. VI. When the Subject of our Inquiry is the Object | 
of our Senſes, when we have apply'd our Senſcs rightly diſ- b 
pos'd, then it is no longer a ſimple Probability, but an in- A, 
dubitable Truth. There are ſeveral Cautions to be usd in 
this Affair, which are to be learn'd in Natural Philoſophy. : 
We muſt further obſerve, that our Senſes were given us, 
not to arrive at a perfect Knowledge of the Nature of 
Objects, but only of what is neceflary to the Preſervation 
of our Lives. | | | | 
25. But we give more Credit to ſome of our Senſes, than 
fo others; thus we confide more in our Sight than our 
Hearing, becauſe the Objects of our Eyes ſtrike ſtronger on 
them, than thoſe of the Hearing on the Ears. But when 
{veral Senſes concur in the Diſcovery of any Thing, as when 
we not only fee, but hear and touch, then there can be no 
other Doubt remain of the Truth. Thus, if we ſee, hear, 
and embrace our Friend, we cannot have the leaſt. Doubt of 
the Truth or Reality of what we do. Therefore this Con- 
viction of the Senſes is no more to be reliſted, than the Evi- 
dence arifing from Reaſoning. | 
26. From all that we have ſaid it. is plain, that there is this 
Difference between a ſlight or weak Probability, and its 
ſtrongeſt or higheſt Degree; that we cannot deny our Aſſent 
to this, but we may in that ſuſpend our Judgment, or 
give it, 


27. But 
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| 27. But the Uſe of theſe probable Propoſitions is different 
in common Life, and in Philoſophical, and merely Specula- 
tive Inquiries. For in common Lite we very rarely depend 
on evident Arguments, but eſteem it a ſufficient Warrant of 
our doing any-thing, if back'd by no contemptible Proba- 
bility. For ſhou'd we not undertake any Action till we had 
the utmoſt Evidence of what we ought to do, we might 
ſoon! periſh; and yet common Prudence will not allow us 
always to act on the lighteſt Probabilities. We ought, as 
much as poſſibly we can, diligently to examine all Things, 
| and to contract ſuch a Habit of judging rightly, that we 
| may judge with all the Diſpatch and Addreſs imaginable. We 
' ought to chuſe, of two Things that are not certain, that 
which may do us the leaſt Damage, if we ſhou'd be deceiy'd.. 

28. But, in Philoſophical Things, we proportion our Aſ- 
ſent to the Degree of Probability ; ſo that to a weak Proba- 
bility we give a weak Aſſent, a ſtronger to one that is of 
greater Force, and a full and perfect one to that which comes 
up to Evidence. For to acquieſce intirely, as in Truth, 
in a Propoſition which is obſcure, by reaſon of ſome A 
pearance of Truth, is to throw ourſelves into manifeſt Dan- 
ger of Error. | | 

29. But we muſt not in all Things require a Mathematical 
Evidence, ſince that can only have place in abſtracted or ge. 
neral, and adequate or perfect Ideas, all whoſe Relations and 
Parts we know: But we ought in Matters of Fact to ac- 
quieſce in a Moral Evidence, or the higheſt Step or Degree 
of Probability, as we have deſcribed it in this Chapter. 
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Of doubtful, ſuſpeFed of Falſity, and falſe 
Propoſitions,  - 

1. Hoſe Things are dubious in general, in which there 


are no evident Marks of 'Truth or Falſhood. We 
ſometimes diſcover ſome few Circumſtances in Things 
which uſe to produce Probability, without being join'd to 
any others which may excite any Suſpicion in us. Such are 
many ancient Hiſtories, which we cannot reje&, becauſe we 
find in them ſome Things which have the Appearance of 
Falſhood ; nor yet admit as undoubted, becauſe they have 
not Evidence of Truth. Thus the Chineſe Hiſtory of o_ 
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moſt ancient Kings, eſpecially of Fohi, wholiv'd foon after 
Noah, we cannot be certain of its Truth, nor accuſe them ot 
Falſhood. In like manner, we cou'd neither condemn as falſe, 
or aſſert as true, that there are in the Univerſe many Inha- 
bitants more than Mankind, and that ſome Planets are the 
Reſidence of happier, and others of more unhappy Natives. 

2. There are ſometimes certain Circumſtances which uſe 
toattend a Falſhood, mixt with others, that are not impro- 
bable; but in ſuch a manner, that the latter are either more 
numerous, or of greater Weight. There occur in the Fa- 
bles of the Greeks, the moſt ancient Accounts or Reports of 
that Nation; there are many manifeſt Lyes or Falſhoods, yet 
if we narrowly inquire into them, we ſhall obſerve many 
Circumſtances which ſhew, that it is highly probable that 
moſt of thoſe Things happened to the old Inhabitants of an- 
cient Greece, which gave occaſion to the Riſe of thoſe Fa- 
bles; ſo that thoſe Things which are told by the Poets are 
not all falſe, but that it is very difficult to diſtinguiſh the 

Truth from the Fa!ſhood. 

. There are other Things in which the Reaſons for our 
believing the Truth or Falſnood are equal. Many Authors 
pals this Judgment of the Giants, and Gigantic Bones, which 
are {aid to be found in many Places. Of the fame Kind 
are moſt of thoſe Stories of the Apparitions of Eyil Spi- 
Fifs, c. : | 

4. Secondly, Thoſe Propoſitions are ſuſpected of Falſ- 
hood, in which there are more and more weighty Marks 
or Signs of Falſhood than of Truth, tho' even thoſe Signs 
be not forcible enough, to compel our Aſſent. 'Theſe Signs 
are oppolite to thoſe of Probability, from whence they may 


be calily gather d. | 

5. We muſt obſerve here the ime Cautions, which we 
have deliver'd about the probable Propoſitions: That is, that 
we doubt of the Doubtful, and maintain our Suſpicion of 
thoſe which are ſuſpected of Falſnood. It wou'd be equally 
raſh and inconſiderate to confound them either with thoſe 
which are evidently ':!ſe, or evidently true. Nor ought 
they to be confounded with each other, as if where-ever 
there were any light Occaſion of Doubt, there were a Ne- 
ceſſity of ſuſpecting Falſhood. -_ 

6. We may juft'y c3!! 'n doubt thoſe Propoſitions, which 
are oppolite to any Mathematical, or Moral Evidence. It is 
therefore falſe, that a Human Body, ſome Feet in Length, 


can 
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can be contain'd in a thin Bit of Bread; and of the ſame 
Nature wou'd that Propofition be, which ſhou'd deny that 
there were ever ſuch a City as Rome. | 

7. But tho' this be the Nature of falſe Propoſitions, yet is 
it not always equally known; and for that Reaſon, miſled 
by the Liberty of giving our Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, we 
often aſſert that as a Truth, which is falſe : Yet we can 
never own that for a Truth, the Falfity of which is fully 
known to us; for Truth and Falſhood are. oppolite. 

8. The Univerſal Origin of the Error (and in which all 
others are contain'd) of believing that which is falſe to be 
true, is deriv'd from that Liberty we have mention d; by 
means of which we give our Aſſent to Things that are ob- 
ſcure, as if they were perſpicuous or plain: But there are 
other particular Cauſes of this Error, which are ſomething 
leſs general, and which are worth our Notice, that we may 
be aware of them. = 2 on 

9. Firſt, Sometimes thoſe who are to deliver their Judg- 
ment think not of ſuch Reaſons, or Arguments, which yet 
are in the Nature of the Thing. If Judgment be given then, 
it is four to one but he errs. Thus, ſhould any one attempt. 
to judge of the Elevation ot the Pole, without proper In- 
ſtruments, unleſs he had Information of it ſome other way, 
he may well be deceiv'd; or if he hit on the Truth, it will 
be more by Chance than any Certainty deriv'd from his Art. 
The ſame may be ſaid of determining of Nations without 
knowing the Hiſtory of them, and the like. 3 

10. Secondly, The Ignorance of thoſe who argue, is ano- 
ther Occaſion of Error, who often have not improv'd their 
Wit and judgment by Study and Application. Theſe will 
not give their Aſſent, tho' the moſt weighty and forcible 
Reatons are produc'd, which wou'd prevail with Men of 
Judgment and Skill, becauſe they have never learnt to rea- 
ſon well, nor ever apply'd their Minds to underſtand the 
Rules of Art. Thus we every Day find, that moſt Mecha- 
nic Tradeſmen, who employ their Time in Manual Opera- 
tions for the Support of Lite, reaſon very fooliſhly on thoſe 
Things which are out of their own Employments, admitting 
very lilly and trifling Arguments as Glid ; rejecting thoſe 
which are really ſo, as vain and of no Force. This is moſt 
obſervable in Religion and Party-Matters, in which the 
Mob liſtens to any thing that is prodigious, with thirſty Ears. 
Nay, Men of higher Stations, Men of Quality, who waſte 


their Lives in Luxury and Pleaſure, neglect their * 
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ſo far, that they ſcarce know or remember any thing beſides 
what they learn from that Inſtructreſs of Fools, Experience; 
and are eaſily drawn into the moſt abſurd Opinions, by the 
Addreſs of cunning Men, who have Art and Knowledge; 
of which we have too frequent Examples, both Ancient 
and Modern. | | 

11. The Third Cauſe of Error is, that Men often will not 
make uſe of thoſe Arguments of Truth and Falſhood, that 
are, or may be known; which ariſes from Paſſions, Im- 
patience of Labour (for Example) will not let them give them- 

ſelves the Fatigue of obſerving the long Connection of va- 
rious Reaſons and Arguments, which all make their Depen- 
dence on each other, or wait for the neceiliry Number of 
Experiments, which a thorough Knowledge requires; and 
ſo they paſs their judgment before they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Subject. Another Reaſon of this preci- 
pitate Judgment, is our Luſt of Fame aud Reputation, which 
we are over-haſty to enjoy, while we wou'd ſeem to be 
learned, before we really are ſo. The Hate of ſome par- 
ticular Man or Sect, makes us condemn them, without 
Inquiry, or hearing their Arguments on any Account Wwhat- 
ever. Of this (not to go ſo far back as the Heathens) we 
have frequent Examples, both among the Ancient and Mo- 
dern Chriſtians. | „ 

12. The Fourth Source of Error is the fallacious Rules of 
Probability, which may be principally referr'd to four Heads 
or Claſſes, which we tranſiently noted in our Diſcourſe of 
Probability. | = ; 

13. The Firſt is doabtful Opinions, which when admitted 
as certain, produce various-other Errors, when they prove 
to be falſe themſelves. Thus, allowing that thoſe were real 
Miracles which are told us by the Monks of former Ages, as 
being done at the Tombs or Images of ſome Saint, it fol- 
lows, that they are in the Right who make Pilgrimages to 
ſuch Shrines, and worſhip ſuch Images. And from theſe 
many more Errors wou'd enſue, for many Conſequences 
are deduc'd from one Principle. | 

14. The Second is ot receiv d Opinions, which are ſuppos'd 
to be evidently certain, from our having found them from 
our Childhood admitted by all thoſe with whom we have 
liv'd or convers d, and whom we have lov'd. For 'tis no 
eaſy Matter to eradicate, or even render doubtful, an Opinion 
that has taken Root in us in our moſt tender Years, before 
we cou'd form a judgment of them. But — has 

hewn 
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ſhewn us, that very many Opinions, which have been ge- 


nerally, even univerſally receiv'd, by the greateſt and moſt 
extenſive Nations and People, are guilty of the greateft Falſ- 
hood; and whence, by Conſequence, is born a numerous 
Race of Fictions. Thus, when moſt of the Romans beliey'd 
that Romulus and Remus were nurs'd by a Wolf; that Folly 
being admitted, it prepar'd their Minds for the Reception of 
many other ſuch Trifles. Thus Trogus Pompeius wou'd en- 
force the Belief, that one of the moſt ancient Kings of Spain 
was ſuckled by a Hart, from what the Romans held about 


Romulus and Remus. = 


15. The Third may be referr'd to the Paſſions, which pre- 
pare us for the Belief of certain Opinions, or arm us againſt 
giving Credit to others. That often ſeems to us probable, 
to have which true may be of Conſequence to our Inter- 
eſt; for we eaſily believe what we deſire, and as eaſily 
hope that others think as we do. This is eaſily diſcover'd 
in our Wars; we ſcarce ever believe the Blunders of our own 
Generals, or the Defeats of our own Armies; on the con- 
trary, we magnify our Victories, and the Sloth or ill Con- 
duct of our Enemies. And in theſe Things we are ſo poſ- 
feſs'd with Paſſion, that we grow angry at thoſe who woud 
gently endeavour to ſhew us, on how weak a Bottom we 
have built thoſe Opinions. Thus in panic Fears, or any 
general Terror, every little Report is ſufficient to throw a 
People into Conſternation and Deſpair. 

16. In Speculative Opinions, we believe thoſe true, from 
the Truth of which we derive Advantage, or imagine we 
do, There are, and have been, many among the Heathens, 
Jews, Mahometans, and not a few Chriſtians, who pretend 
to believe, or really do, ſeveral Things, the Belief of which 


conduces to their Benefit. If any Doubts or Scruples ariſe 
in their Minds about theſe Opinions, which we cannot dif 


believe without Trouble or Danger, we ſtifle them in their 
very Birth, by turning our Mind te, and employing it on, 
ſome other Object. We eaſily are perſuaded to believe thoſe 
Things which will bring us Honour and Reputation, but 


with greater Difficulty the contrary : Nay, Men are apt to 


betray this Paſſion of the Mind ſo far in Diſcourſe, that 


{ tho” they profeſs that they ſee and know the Truth, yet they 
| diſcover a Willingneſs to believe the contrary, provided they 
cou'd be defended by any Authority. 


17. When any ſuch Opinion is admitted by the Choice of 


: any Paſſion, that ſame Paſſion will eaſily perſuade us, that 


what- 
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whatever isagreea"le to that Opinion, and of Uſe to its Con- 
firmation, is moſt true. Thus the Romans having allow'd 
and receiv'd the ſuperſtitious Opinion of Prodigies, they 
believ'd anything of the ſame Kind, eſpecially in Times of 
Diſtreſs or Difficulty : And the Papiſts having declar'd for 
Image-Worſhip, or the Pope's Supremacy, with Eagerneſs 


catch hold of any Opinion which may conduce to the Proof 


of them. But there are infinite Numbers of this Sort of 
Error, which has its Source from our Paſſions. 
18. The Fourth ill Reaſon of Probability, is drawn from 


Authority, in our too great Credulity in that. We frequent- 


ly find Men, who indeed ought to know perfectly well the 
Human Underſtanding, and the Human Faculties, giving 


Credit to another who aſſumes an Infallibility, tho' he has 
but very vain and empty Reaſons for his raſh Preſumption. 


Certainly Men ought never to yield their Aſſent to ſimple 
Authority, unſupported by Reaſon, when the Point is of 


Things which we can only know by their Relation, even 


when that Relation has the Marks of Truth. 
19. We muſt laſtly obſerve in all theſe Particulars, that 


there is a certain Heap or Complexion of Cauſes, which 


throw us into Error; and that we rarely fall into it by the 


Force of one alone. IV/ant of Argument; Ignorance in our 
Inquiries into thoſe which we have; a Neglect of them, by 
Which we are unwilling to conſider them; fallacious Reaſons 
of Probability; taking dubious Opinions on Truft for evident 


Truths; Vulgar receiv'd Opinions; the Paſſions of the Mind; 


weak Authorities; all theſe ſometimes break in upon our 


Mind at once, and ſometimes in divided Bodies, and fo with 


Eaſe bear us down into Error. 

20. Apainſt all this there is one general Caution, which 
we have already laid down; and that is, That we never give 
our. full Aſſent to any Propotition, vrhilſt it is dubious or ob- 
ſcure; but we ſhou'd, as long as we can, deny our Aſſent, 
and proportion our Belief of Probability to the Degree, or 
Approach to Certainty or Truth. 

21. But there are ſome other particular Antidotes to be 
drawn from our Conſideration of the Cauſes which lead us 
into Error; that is, we ought, with our utmoſt Care and 
Application, to examine, on our Inquiry into the Truth or 
Falſhood of any Propolition, whether our Inclination do 
admit or reject it, on account of ſome of thoſe Cauſes which 
we have laid down. If we find then never ſo little Reaſon 
to ſuſpect any ſuch Thing, we ought to ſuſpend our Judg- 
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ment as long as poſſibly we can, and examine farther into the 
Matter, and to conſult ſame other, who has not allow d of 
tis Opinion, from which alone great Help has been deriv's. 


* * 


HAP. V. 
/ Faith, or Belief. 


x, VVV E have faid that Faith or Belief may be refert d to 
VV Science or Opinion, fo that what we have ſaid of 
theſe two may likewiſe be 7 % to Faith. „ 
2. Faith or Beließ in general, is {aid to be that Aſſent we 
give to a Propoſition advanc'd by another, the Truth of 
which we gather, not from our own immediate Reaſoning 
or Experience, but believe it diſcover'd by another. It may 
be diſtinguiſh'd into blind and ſeeing. That we call lind 


Faith, by which we give our Aſſent to a Propoſition advanc'd 


by another, of whoſe Veracity we have no certain and evi- 
dent Reaſon or Proof; and this Belief or Faith is altogether 
unworthy of a wiſe Man. The ſeeing Faith is that by which 
we give our Aſſent to a Propoltition advanc'd by one who 
can neither. deceive, nor be deceiv'd; but the more evident 
the Proof of this is, ſo much the more ſtrong and vigorous is 
the Faith or Belief. _ A 

3. Faith has likewiſe been diſtinguiſh'd. into Divine and 
Human, By the firſt we believe what is affirm'd by God; 
by the latter, what is told us by Man. When we are equally 
convinc'd they are the Words of God, as of Men, the Di- 
vine Faith is ſtronger than the Human; becauſe we have 
vaſtly ſtronger Reaſons to believe, that God can neither 
deceive, or be deceiv'd, than thoſe which would perſuade us 
the ſame of any Min. But wten there is any Doubt, whe- 
ther or no any Propoſition is declar'd by God; or that God 
has commanded, thit we ſhould believe ſuch a Thing the 
Faith can be no ſtronger than the Reaſons on which it is 
founded. Yet ſometimes the Reaſons or Motives ot believ- 
ing Men, are of ſuch Weight and Force, that being perfectly 
underſtood, they equal a Mathematical Evidence; and then 
the Human Faith is as ſolid and unſhaken as the Divine, 


becauſe, on both tides, we find an equal Neceffity of giving 


our Aſſent. | 

4+ But ſince that which is properly call'd Divine Faith is 

immediately directed to God himiclt airming tomething. 
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no Man can pretend to ſuch a Faith, but a Prophet, to whom 
God has immediately ſpoken. Burt all our preſent Faith de- 
pends on the Teſtimony of Men, of whoſe Veracity, how- 
ever, we have the moſt certain Proofs, tho' much of their 
Force depend on our Knowledge of Hiſtory. 

5. From hence we find, that all Faith or Belief has its Foun- 
dation on Reaſoning, which cannot deceive us, when it ne- 
ceſſarily compels our Aſſent. Thoſe to whom God immedi- 
ately reveal'd his ſacred Will, believ'd him for certain Reaſons, 
and not with a ind Aſſent; that is, becauſe they knew he 
could not deceive. We at this Day believe them, or rather 
their Writings, for certain Reaſons, which oblige us to be- 
lieve all undoubted Hiſtories, © — 

6. We might here go to farther Particulars about Faith in 
Revelations, which are neither unprofitable, nor unpleaſant; 
but fince they more properly belong to Divinity, we ſhall 


paſs them by. | 
CHAP. VI. 
Of Diviſion. 
1. Hen we diſcourſe of any compounded Thing, or 


Idea, we ought to confider its Parts ſeparately ; 
elſe, while we confound the diſtin& Parts and Properties, 


ve produce Oꝶſcurity: But this is avoided by Diviſion, which 


enumerates the diſtinct Parts bf the Thing that is the Subject 
of our Conſideration. i | 

2. Diviſion is defin'd, The Diſtribution of the Whole into all 
it contains; but the Whole has a double Signification, whence 
alſo Diviſzon is double. | | 

3. That is a hole, which conliſts of integral Parts; as 
thoſe Subſtances which are compos'd of various Parts, ſuch 
as the Human Body, which may be divided into its ſeveral 
Members; and this Diviſion is call'd Partition. 

4. But there is another Whole, which is properly a cer- 
tain abſtract Idea, which is common to more Things than 
one, as the Unzverſals; or a compounded Idea, which com 
prehends the Subſtance, and its Accidents, or at leaſt mol 
of irs Accidents. The Parts of this Mole are call'd ſubjective 
or inferior. Sb | 


5. This Whole has a triple Diviſion. The firſt is, when th 
Kind or General is decided by its Species, or Particulars, Of in 
Differences ; as when Subſtance is divided into Boch, ani 
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Spirit into Extended and Thinking. The ſecond, when any 


thing is divided into ſeveral Clafles or Forms, by oppoſite 


Accidents, as when the Stars are divided into thoſe which 
give their own proper and unborrow'd Light; and thoſe of 
opake Bodies, which reflect the Light of the Sun. The third 
is when the Accidents themſelves are divided according to the 
Subjects in which they inhere; as when Goods are divided 
into the Goods of the Mind, Body and Fortune. 


6. There are three Rules of a good Diviſion: The firſt is, 


5, That the Members of the Diviſion intirely exhauſt the whole 
le Thing that is divided. Thus, when all Numbers are divided 
er into equal and unequal, the Diviſion is good. | 
2 7. The ſecond Rule is, That the Members of the Diviſion 
ought to be oppoſite; as the Numbers equal and unequal are. 
in | Bur this Oppolition may be made by a ſimple Negation; as, 
t; | corforenl, not corporeal; or by poſitive Members; as, ex- 
all tended, thinking. And this laſt Diviſion is efteem'd the better 
of the two, becauſe by it, the Nature of the Thing is 
better made known. 5 | wr 
8. The third Rule is, That one Member of the Diviſion ought 
not to be ſo contained in another, that the other can be affirm d 
of it ; tho otherwiſe it may be in ſome manner included 
in it, without any Vice or Fault in the Diviſion. Thus 
or | Extenſion (Geometrically conſider d) may be divided into a 
ly; Line, Surface, and Solid; tho the Line be included in the 
ties, Surface, and the Surface in the Solid; becauſe the Surface 
ich can't be call'd the Solid, nor the Line the Surface. But Num- 
jet bers wou'd be very faultily divided into equal, unequal, and 
the axth, becauſe ſix is an equal Number. | 
0 all 9. For the ſake of Order and Perſpicuity, when we have 
ence found the Diviſzon, we muſt take care to conceive it ſo, that 
it do not produce Confuſion and Obſcurity. When we exa- 
s; mine into the Nature of any thing, — the Diviſion muſt not 
ſuch} be made into too many, or too general Members; for by this 
vera means diſtinct Things wou'd be confounded together. Thus 
ſhou'd any one, who was about to inquire into the Nature of 
cer all the Bodies which are known to us, divide them into thoſe 
thai which are in this our Earth, thoſe without it, and then, with- 
com out any other Subdiviſion, proceed to his Inquiry into their 
mo Nature, he muſt without doubt find himſelf confounded. _ 
ective 10 The Members ought by no means, unleſs the Subject ne- 
ceſſarily require it, to be too unequal. Such a Diviſion 15 theirs 
zen th whodivide the Univerſe into Heaven and Earth; for the Earth, 
rs, Of in compariſon of that vaſt Expanſe in which the Planets and 
ly, an | Mm 9 fix d 
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fix'd Stars are contain'd, which is call'd Heaven, is leſs than 


a Point, For tis plain, that ſuch a Diviſion wou'd diſturb 
the Mind, whether we were ſearching after Truth, or 


reaching Truth diſcover'd to another. 


17. But we muſt take heed on the other hand, Jeff, while 
we endeavour to make the Parts equal, we do not, as we may 


ſay, offer Violence to the Nature of Things, by joining thoſe which 


are really ſeparate, and ſeparating thoſe which are realty join d 


together. We muſt, therefore, have a nice Regard to the 


Connection of Things, leſt we violently break aſunder thoſe 

Things which are cloſely united; and join thoſe together 

which have no manner of Connection with one another. 
12. We muſt farther take care not to make our Diviſion 


- too minute, left the Number of the Parts burden the Me- 


mory, and deſtroy the Attention; which is a Vice utterly to 
be avoided by thoſe who wou'd reaſon well, | 

13. Another Fault of Diviſton is, when inſtead of dividing 
real Parts of a Thing, we only enumerate the different Sig- 
nification of Words. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Df Definition ; and rf, of tbe Definition of 
tbe NAME. | 


'T. Eſnition is double; one of the Thing, and one of the 
| Name. The firſt we efteem the Nature of the 
Ting; the ſecond explains what Signification we give to 
any Word or Name; of the laſt here, referring the firſt to 
the next Chapter. Re 
2. Since we do not always think to ourſelves only, but 
are oblig' i frequently to convey the Sentiments of our Minds 
to others, either in Words ſpoken or written, or be inform'd 
in the {fame manner of thoſe of other People, which other- 
wile we know not; we may lead others, or be led ourſelves, 
hy others, into Errors, by the Ambiguity of the Terms or 
Words that are made uſe of by either, unleſs we explain 
what we mean by ſuch ambiguous Words, by others that 
are not ambiguous. | 
3 We mean not here by Definition of the Name, the declare- 
ing the Uſe, or Signification of Words according to Cuſtom: 
We ſcek not in what Senſe others uſe any Word, but in what 
Senſe we ſhul make uſt of it in our future Diſcourſe. _ 
f | 4. We 
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4. We ſhall obſerve, that the Signification which we de- 
ſign to give any Word, depends intirely on our Will and 
Pleaſure; for we may affix what Idea we pleaſe to any 
Sound, which in itſelf ſignifies nothing at all. But the De- 
finition of the Thing ſignified by any Sound, has not this 


Dependence on our Will and Pleaſure ;- ſor fince its Nature 


is certain and determin'd in itſelf, our Words cannot make 
any manner of Alteration in it. 9 | 

5. Secondly, ſince the Definition of the Name is intirely at 
our Will and Pleaſure, it cannot be call'd in queſtion by _ 
one elſe. But then we are to give always the ſame Senfe- ' 
to the ſame Word, to avoid Miſtakes, for which End we 
define our Terms. OR 

6. Thirdly, Since the Definition of the Name is not to be 
cal''d in queſtion, 'tis plain, it may be made uſe of, like an 
undoubted or ſelf-evident Maxim, as the Geometricians do, 
who, more than all Men beſide, make uſe of ſuch Definitions; 
but we muſt take care, leſt we think, therefore, that there 
is any thing in the Idea affixed to that defined Term which 
may not be controverted. It is an undoubted Principle, 
that ſome one has defin d ſome Word in ſuch a manner; but 
what he thinks of the Thing, is no undoubted Principle. 
Thus, if any one ſhould define Heat to be that which is in 
thoſe Bodies which heat. us, and that it is like that Heat which 


we feel; no Man cou'd find fault with the Definition, as far 


as it expreſſes what he means by the Word Heat; but this 


does not hinder us from denying, that there is any thing 


in the Bodies that warm us like what we feel in ourſclves. 

7. From what has been ſaid, *tis plain, that the Definition. 
of the Name is of great Uſe in Philoſophy; yet we cannot 
conclude from thence, that all Words ought, or indeed can 
poſſibly be defin'd; tor there are ſome ſo Tlexr (ro ſuch WhO 
underſtand the Language we uſe) and of ſuch a Nature, that 
they cannot be defin'd ; as the Names of all fimple Ideas, 
as we have ſhewn under that Head. : 

8. Moreover, where the receiv'd Definitions are ſufſiciently 
clear, they ought not to be chang'd, becauſe thoſe who are 


accuſtom'd to the receiv'd Uſe, will underſtand us better, 
and we ourſelves run not ſo great a Riſque of Inconſtaney 


in not preſerving our Definition. It is manifeſt, that thoſe 
Words are better underſtood, to which we have been long 
u>'d to affix certain Ideas, than thoſe to which new ones are 
to be join'd,'and we better remember the Senſe of One, than. 
of Two. . 
| X. 3 9. From 
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9. From hence likewiſe it follows, that we ſhou'd, as little 
as pollible, depart from the receiv'd Senſe, when we are 
neceſſarily oblig d to forſake it in ſome meaſure ; tor we 
| ſooner, and with more Eaſe, accuſtom ourſelves to Signifi- 
[| oY cations of Words that are near, or related to thoſe which 
| are already admitted, than thoſe which are plainly remote, 
| or us d in a quite contrary Senſe.  _ Z 

= 10. But this, as we have hinted, muſt be obſerv'd above 
| 4 all Things, that we always keep to the Definition which we 
i have once made; elſe we contound our Hearers or Readers, 
. and fall into ſeeming Contradiction, which renders our Diſ- 
| courſe unintelligible. | | 

| 


| 24.3 < $r; Te 0 
Of the Definition of the THING. 


111 3. Tk Definition of the Name depends intirely on our 
+ Will and Pleaſure, but the Definition of the Thing 
Fd we have no Power over; for we can by no means aftisgm 


| that to be in a Thing or Idea which we conſider, which is 
IP not in it. Definition is uſually divided into accurate, and 
14 leſs accurate; the firſt is properly Definition, the ſecond De- 
ſcription. PT 27 EE 
2. A Definition, properly ſo call'd, explains the Nature 
af the Thing defin d by an Enumeration of its principal 
Attributes; of which thoſe that are common to others 
with the Thing defin'd, is call'd the Kind or General; but 
thoſe which are peculiar to the Thing defin'd, the Difference. 
Thus a Circle may be defin d, a Figure whoſe Circumference 
is every-where equi-diſtant ſrom the Centre; the Word Figure 
is the Kind or General, as being a Name common to all 
other different Figures, as well as to a Circle ; the reſt are 
the Difference, ſince they diſtinguiſh a Circle from all other 
Figures. | | 
3. But Deſcription is an Enumeration of many Attributes, 
and even thoſe which are accidental. Thus, if any one is 
deſcrib'd by his Decds or Actions, or his Sayings or Wri- 
tings ; as if, we ſhou'd, inſtead of naming Ariſtotle, ſay, 
The Philoſopher, who obtains a Monarchy among the School- 
men without a Partner. 
4. Individuals cannot be defin'd, becauſe tho' we know 


rot their eſſential Properties by which they differ from ny 
0 


finit ion 
Definition makes us know the Thing defin'd from all other 
Things, it muſt be proper and agreeable to the Thing de- 


—_ 
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of the ſame Species, we ruſt remember likewiſe, that the 


iamoſt Nature of Subſtances is unknown, and therefore 


cannot be defin'd. Hence tis plain, that only the Modes 


whoſe whole Nature is known to us, can only be explain'd 
by a certain and properly-call'd Definition. | 
5. There are three common Rules of a Definition; the 


fir ſt is, that the Definition ſhould be adequate to the Thing de- 
fined; that is, agree to all thoſe Things which are contain d 


The ſecond, That the De- 


in the Species which is defined. 
Would be proper to the Thing defined; for when the 


find. The third, ſince we make uſe of a Definition to make 
known a Thing to another, which he knew not before, The 
Definition ought to be clear, and more eaſy and obvious than 
the Thing dein d. „ | 
6. Here we muſt again admoniſh the Reader, not to con- 
found the receiv'd Definition of the Name with the Defini- 


tion of the Thing. For this Reaſon the Definition of the 


Thing cannot be expreſſed in Words plainly ſynonymous ; as 


if any one ſhould ask what is the Supreme Deity ? And we 


ſhou'd anſwer, the Supreme God: ſince the latter explains 
no more the Nature or Attributes of that God, than the 
former. „ 5 | | 

7. From theſe Obſervations we find, that Definition can 
only have place in compound Ideas, and is only the Enume- 
ration of the chief ſimple Ideas of which they are com- 
pounded ; but ſimple Ideas cannot be defin d, becauſe there 
can be no Enumeration, He who knows *not what thar 
is which we call Heat, will only learn it by Experience, or 
ſome ſynonymous Words, or ſome Word of another Lan- 
guage, or by Circumlocution, by which the Thing is ſhewn, 
not defin'd; as if we ſhou'd ſay, That it was à Senſation, 


which we find when we ſit by the Fire, or walk in. the Sunſhine; 


By this we ſhou'd ſhew what Thing it was to which we 


gave that Name, but never explain its Nature. For, ſhou'd. 


any one want that Senſe by which we have that Senſation, 


he would no more underſtand what we meant, than a Man 


born blind what was a Green Colour, by telling him it was 


that Senſation we have when we behold the Graſs in the 


Fields. | 
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© HEAP. I. 


Of METHOD, both of Reſolution and 
EL ENTS Compoſition. 


Ye 


Aving conſiderd our ſimple Perceptions, and the 
H ſeveral Sorts of our ſudgments, and ſhewn how 


in them we ſhou'd conduct ourſelves to avoid Er- 
tors; it remains, that we ſhew in what manner our Judg- 
ments ſhou'd be diſpos'd, that we may the ſooner, and with 
the greater Safety, arrive at the Knowledge of Truth. This 
Part of Logic is call'd Method, which, contrary to the Cuſtom 
of the Schools, I ſhall treat with Diligence, as more conducive 
to the Knowledge of Truth than the following Part of Ar- 
gumentation, on which, however, they were more prolix. 

2. Since moſt Truths which fall under our Examination 
depend on the Knowledge of others, from whence they are 
deduced by a certain Chain of Conſequences, it is not ſuf- 
ficient to have deliver'd the Rules by which we know to 
what Propoſitions (ſeparately conſider d) we may give our 
Aſſent; we muſt alfo ſhew, how they are to be diſpos'd 
among themſelves, in regard of each other, that by them 
we may deſcend as it were by fo many Steps to Truth, plac'd, 
accord ing to the old Proverb, in the Bottom of a Well. 

3. Method is twofold ; one is of Reſolution, by which 
[ Truth is generally ſought after; the other. of Compoſition, 
= by which the Truth now found out is taught or imparted 
| to another. | 


4. 1 
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4. In the Method of Reſolution we proceed from ſome 
particular known Truth, to others which belong to ſome 
particular or {ingular Thing. In the Method of Compoſition 
we propole ſome certain general Truths, from which we 


deduce particular Truths. : 
5. If in the Method of Reſolution we propoſe any Maxime, 


it is not immediately in the beginning, and all together, and 


but once, but only as they are neceſſary for the finding out 
the Truth; on the contrary, in the Method of Compoſition 


they are propos'd all together in the beginning, before there 


is any need of them. | 

6. Theſe two Methods differ from each other, as the Me- 
thods of ſearching our Genealogy, deſcending irom the An- 
ceſtors to their Poſterity ; or on the contrary, by aſcending 
from the Poſterity to the Anceſtors. Both of them have 
this in common, that their Progreſſion is from a Thing 
known, to that which is unknown: Thoſe 7 hings which are 


known, by both are ſet in the Front, or firſt Place, that by 


them we may (by certain Conſequences deduc'd from them) 
be able to arrive at thoſe which are not known; and then 
all this Chain of Conſequences in both, conliſt of Propoſi- 
tions connected with each other. | 


7. And theſe following Things are ſummarily requir'd in 


Both, that Error may be avoided. Firſt, That no Propoſt 
tion be admitted as true, to which you can deny your Aſ- 
ſent, or which is not evident. Next, the Connexion of the 
following Propoſition to the foregoing, in every Step of the 
Progreſſion, be likewiſe evident or neceſſary; otherwiſe, if 
in a long Chain of Propoſitions we admit but one Propoſi- 
tion or Conſequence that is doubtful! or falſe, whatever was 
directly deduc d from thence, muſt of neceſſity be either 
dubious or falſe. | | | 
3. To make this plainer, we ſhall firſt propofe an Exam- 
ple of the Method of Reſolution, and then one of that of Com- 
poſition. Let us ſuppoſe this to be the Queſtion, Mhether on the 
Suppoſition of Man's Exiſtence, we can prove, that God does 
exiſt ? To reſolve this, our Method muſt be thus: (1.) Hu- 
man Kind, which now inhabit the Earth, did not always 
exiſt, all Hiſtory whatever ſtill fixing a Beginning to Man- 
kind: This they do not only aſſert in expreſs Words, but by 
the whole Series and Courſe of what they treat, make it ma- 
nifeſt, ſince there is no Hiſtory which pretends to give us an 
Account of more than about 6000 Years. (2 It Human 
Kind did net always exiſt, but had a Beginning. there is a 
| Ne- 
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Neceſſity that there ſhouid be ſome other Cauſe of its Exi- 
ſence; for from nothing, nothing can ariſe. (3.) What- 


ever that Cauſe is, it muſt have at leaſt all thoſe Properties, 


which we find in ourſelves; for none can give what he has 
not himſelf. (4.) Farther, there is a Neceſſity that there 


ſnould be in this Cauſe Properties which are not in us, ſince _ 


he could do that which we cannot do.; that is, make Man 
exiſt, who before had no Being, or that the Mind and Body 
of Man ſhould begin to exiſt, which Power we by no means 
ind in ourſelves. (5.} We find that we have the Power or 
Faculty of Underſtanding and Hilling, and a Body which can 
be mov d various ways. (6.) Thzretfore, there muſt he thoſe 
Properties, and many far more excellent in the Cauſe of 
Human Kind, ſuch as the Power of drawing out of nothing 
or making ſomething to exiſt, which had before no Exi- 
ſtence at all. (7.) But this Cauie cither exiſts ſtill, or has 
ceas'd to be. (8.) If he does not ſtill exiſt, he did not exiſt 
from Eternity; for whatever exited from Eternity, can 
neither by it ſelf, or by any other Cauſe, be reduc'd to No- 
thing. (9.) If it did not exiſt, it mult have been produc'd 
by ſome other; for whatever has a Beginning, mult be ge- 
nerated by ſome other. Then wou'd the {ame Queſtion re- 
turn of the Producer, which may be thus generally reſolv'd: 
All Things that are, had a Beginning, or they had none. 
Thoſe which had a Beginning, were produc'd by Cauſes 


| Which had none; theretore, if there be any Thing that does 


Exiſt, there are eternal Cauſes. (10.) It muſt therefore be 
confeſs'd, that there is ſome eternal Being, which has in it- 
ſelf all thoſe Properties which we find in ourſelves, and in- 
finitely more, whether he immediately created us by himſelf, 
or by any other Nature ; which is not here the Queſtion. 
(:1.) It this Cauſe of Human Kind do ſtill exiſt, the ſame 
Reaſoning would return which we uſed in the gth and 1oth 


Steps of our Progreſſion. (12.) Theretore, it neceſſarily Þ 


follows from the Exiſtence of Human Kind, that God does 


exiſt, or ſome eternal Cauſe, which mediately or immedi- 


ately created Mankind. 

9. Thus by the Method of Reſolution we prove, or rather 
find out the Exiſtence of a God. And we may teach or 
convey this Truth thus found out to others, by the Method 


of Compoſition, in this manner: (1.) All Beings have a Be- 
ginning of Exiſtence, or they have none. (2.) Nothing can | 


come out of nothing, or begin to exiſt by its own Power, 
when it had no Exiſtence, (3.) All thoſe Things, there- 


fore, 


- 
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fore, which had a Beginning, muſt be produced by ſome 
Being that had no Beginning. (4.) Human Kind had a Be- 


ginning. (J.) It was therefore produc'd mediately, or im- 


mediately by ſome eternal Cauſe. (6.) That Cauſe we call 
God; and, therefore Human Kind were created by God. | 

10. All theſe Propoſitions, as we have obſerv'd, ought in 
both Methods to be nicely examin'd, that none be admitted 
as certain and known, which is not ſo; and that no Con- 
ſequence be {lid in, which is not neceſſary. Having ſo done, 
we may know that we have found the Truth, or are taught 
the ſame by others. _ + 

11. There are ſome Helps to be had for the more eaſy 
Performance of this Task, and which are to be ta 


more diſtinctly, or with greater Care and Conſideration, 


becauſe on them depend the whole Eafineſs and Certainty of 
ſuch Reaſons or Arguments as are alledg'd. Firſt, what 
ought to be the Diſpoſition of the Mind for the more happy 
Diſcovery of Truth: Secondly; we ſhall deliver the Rules 
of the Method of Reſolution ; and, Thirdly, thoſe which 


belong to the Method of Compoſition. 


: © + Qld 


Of the Neceſſity of Attention, and the Means 
of obtaining it. f 


E have more than once aſſerted, that Evidence is 
the Main, or Criterion of Truth. But this Know- 
ledge is not enough to direct our Inquiry after Truth, be- 
cauſe that Evidence is not always to be had, nor does the 


1. 


Mind diſcover it ſometimes, without a long Labour and 


Fatigue, We muſt, therefore, inquire by what Means we 
may obtain this Evidence in our Thoughts. : | 
2. It is not enough that we can form Ideas of all Things, 
which we can conceive in our Minds to come at the Know- 
ledge of Truth, but the Mind muſt conſider them with the 
greateſt and moſt lively Attention, if we wou'd obtain a 

thorough Knowledge of them. | 
3. We have ſhewn, that our. Judgments are the Perceptions 
of certain Relations, in which the Mind does acquieſce, and 
that our Errors of Judgment ariſe from it, when it does - 
acquieſce in obſcure Perceptions, as if they were clear, be- 
fore it has with ſufficient Care examin'd into their Nature. 
| | 4. In 
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. In Judgments of the Mind we ſhould uſe the ſame 
Method as in Judgments of the Eyes, which approach the 
obſcurer Objects nearer, and employ the Help of artificial 
Lights, narrowly looking into them; ſo ſhou'd the Mind 
in Judgments reſtrain its Aſſent, till it has with the utmoſt 
Attention conſider d according to the Nature of the Thing 
into which it inquires. Hence it appears of how great and 
neceſſary uſe Attention is, which 1s only a long and unin- 
terrupted Conſideration of any one Idea, without the Inter- 
polition of any others. „ 
F. We find that we are much more attent, and with 
eater Eaſe apply our Thoughts to the Conſideration of 
thoſe Things which affect us by the Intervention of our 
Senſes, certain Images of which are before the Mind, and 
ſuch as excite ſome Affection or Paſſion, than to thoſe which 
came into the Mind without any of theſe Things. Thus we 
are attent in the Conſideration of any enlighten d Body, in 
ſome Image of a corporeal Thing offer'd to the Inquiry of 
the Mind; and in the Conſideration of a Thing that ma 
bring us Advantage or Damage, which ſtrikes us wit 


Fear, or Deſire. . 


6. Every one who has try d it before Uſe has bred a fa- 


cility, knows, that *tis much more difficult to fix the Mind 
on abſtract Ideas for any Time. The Reaſon of the Difference 
is plain, becauſe the Mind in other Things finds Aſſiſtance 
from the Intervention of the Body, as tis affected with more 


ſprightly and lively Senſations and Images, which will thruſt 


themſelves on it whether it will or not: On the contrary, in 
abſtract Contemplations, and which derive nothing Nom 
the Body, corporeal Motions obſtruct the Attention while 
they per petually recal the Mind to Bodies, at the ſame time 
that the Object of the Mind has nothing in it{clf that can 
much affect it, or engage the Attention; nay, when the 
Mind is employ'd in theſe abſtract Conſiderations, it muſt 
with all its Force baniſh all corporeal Images, which croud 

perpetually upon it. Nor can this be perform d without 


Pain, ſince the Law of Nature has oblig'd the Mind to be in 


Pain, when Force is offer d to the Body. | 

7. Having laid down this, we muſt try whether or no we 
cannot increaſe the Attention by the Help of the Senſes and 
Imaginative Faculty, even in Things that are merely incor- 
By what Art this may be done, we ſhall ſhew here- 


poreal. i | 
but above all Things we ſhou'd take care that the 


after ; 


Inconvenience do not ariſe, which ulually foilows the Com- 
| motions 
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motions of the Mind by the Senſes, Imagination, or Paſ- 


fions ; that is, when the Mind is ſomething more vehe- 


mently affected, it is turn'd in ſuch a manner to the Ob- 
je& which affects it, that it takes notice of nothing elle. 
Then is this Motion fo far from aſliſting the Attention to 


Ideas of incorporcal Things, that, on the contrary, it proves 


an Obſtacle to it. | 
8. Hence this important Conſequence in our Inquiry af- 


ter Truth is drawn, that they, who would ſeriouſly apply 


themſelves to the Search after Truth, ſhould avoid, as much 
as they poffibly can, all the more ſtrong and vehement Sen- 
ſations; ſuch as great Noiſes, Light too ſtrong and glaring; 
Pain, Pleaſure, c. They ſhould likewiſe take care that 
their Imagination be not too vehemently moy'd by any Ob- 
ject, which ſhould infect it ſo far, as to make them think 


of it whether they will or not; for by this means the Atten- 


tion will frequently be interrupted. Firſt, they ought not 
to be accuſtom'd to the ſtronger Emotions of the Paſſions ; 
for thoſe who experience frequently theſe Perturbations, 
contract ſuch a Habit of Mind, that they can ſcarce think 
of any thing elſe but the Objects of the Paſſions, or thoſe 
things which have ſome Connection with them; but fince; 
for Reaſons which we ſhall not touch on here, no Man can 


be intirely exempt from them, they muſt make it their 


Endeavours to ſeek ſome Aſſiſtance from thoſe unayoidable 
Evils to their Inquiries after Truth. 

9 The Senſes may be of advantage to the promoting the 
Attention, if we make uſe of them as the Geometricians do, 
who expreſs inviſible Quantities: by Lines, Numbers, and 
Letters; for by this means the Mind more eaſily adheres to, 


attends, and is fix d to the Thing which it inquires after; for 
while the Eyes are fix'd on the Figures, the Mind contem- 


plates the Thing whole Signs they are. And this is done with 
the more Safety, becauſe there is no Danger of confounding 
the Figures with the Thing he ſecks, there being no Rela- 
tion berween them, but what he makes. Thus the Swiftneſs 
and Duration ot any Motion can be examin'd by the Deſcrip- 
tion of certain Figures, which the Geometrician can never 
believe to be the Thing that is the Subject of his Inquiry. 
10. By this means we may, without Danger, make uſe 


of our Senſes in Ratiocination. That is, that we may not 


be oppreſs'd by the Multitude of the Relations that are to 
be conlidered, they may be expreſs'd on Paper by certain 
Words. Belides, we give more eaſy Attention to Propoſi- 

| tions 
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tions already expreſs d, and ſet down on Paper, than to their 
Ideas. We can review more often, and with more Eaſe, our 
Marks in long Arguments, when we have fix'd the Signs of 
them on Paper, than when we have them only in our Minds. 
11. But theſe ought to be look'd on as Helps, which ma; 
be made uſe of by young Beginners, but ſhould not be of. 
4 fer d to thoſe of riper Underſtanding, leſt they ſhould ac- 
i | cuſtom themſelves too much to them, ſo that it render 
+ | them incapable of underſtanding any thing without the 
Aſſiſtance of ſome corporeal Image. | | 
- 12. The Faculty which brings the Images of corporeal 
Things to the Mind, is moſt ſtrictly united to the Senſes; 
[ and therefore belongs to what is ſaid of the Senſes, and 
N yet affords a particular Help to aſſiſting the Attention. For 
| example, when we in ſilent Contemplation compare the 
Ideas with the external and corporeal Objects, we may ob- 
ſerve the like in the Operations of the Eyes, as in the Ac- 
tions of the Mind. : | 
13. If we are to explain to others what we have found 
out, they will give more Attention to a Compariſon, than 
to a bare and naked Expoſition of the Thing; they will 
ſooner apprehend and underſtand us, and remember it bet- 
ter. Hence aroſe the manner in the remoteſt Antiquity of 
uſing Fables, which was long in vogue among the oriental 
Nations. | | | 
14. But here we muſt beware of the Error of the An- 
cients in this Particular, which was, while they with too 
much Zeal ſought the Attention of the Unskilful, they had 
# recourſe to ſo many Figures and Phraſes drawn from cor- 
11 poreal Things, that they offer'd to their Minds ſcarce an 
| Thing but the Ideas of corporeal Beings: So that the Truth 
FE being overwhelm'd with thoſe Figures, was perfectly hid, 
. and cannot, without the utmoſt Difficulty, be freed from 
them by the Learned themſelves. | 
15. We muſt, farther, be very cautious of avoiding an 
| Error too common to the Ancients and Moderns, who 
fancied the Compariſon, or ſome other. Figure, which was 
only to illuſtrate the Things, was really an Argument to 
rove them. | 
16. That the Paſſions often are Enemies to the Know- 
1 ledge of Truth, no body can doubt, and we have ſhewn ; 
many have made a Doubt, whether they are ever of any uſe 
to it; yet fince they are not evil in their own Nature, they 
j may, by good Management, be of great Help to the increafi * 
1 | | the 


of two Things. 
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the Attention; nay, perhaps we may ſay, that this is never 
extremely ſharp without ſome Paſſion. Thus we may make 
a happy Uſe of the Deſire of Glory, if we keep it within 
its due Moderation. When thts Paſſion is alone, it is dange- 
rous; other Paſſions are therefore to be excited in us, which 
ſhould hinder us from ſuffering ourſelves to be borne down 
by the Deſire of Glory: And this is the very Deſire of know- 
ing the Truth, which is in the Minds of all Mankind; for 
there is no Man that loves to be deceiv'd, nor any Man that 
is pleas'd with Ignorance. | 4 
17. But we mult, even here, take care that the Deſire of 
finding out the Truth be not the only Cauſe of our judg- 
ments ; for the Paſſions never give any Light to the Judg- 
ment, but only excite our Inquiry after what is advanta- 
geous for us to know: But the Judgment ought not to be 
given as long as we can wirh-hold it, in things of which 
we can have an evident Knowledge. | 


CHAP. M6. 


Of the Capacity of the Mind, and the Means of 
| inlarging it. 


1. E call that Mind capacious that has many Ideas be- 


| fore it at once; and the more of thoſe it can 
have a diſtin& Perception of at once, the larger, or more 
capacious is the Mind; and the fewer, the more narrow we 
eſteem it. The Capacity therefore of the Mind is inlarged, 
by contracting a Habit or Cuſtom of conſidering many Ideas 
at once, without Confuſion. We mean not all together, and 
at once, that in one numerical individual moment, and one 
only Perception of the Mind, many Things can be diſtinctly 
underſtood, ſince tis certain that few Things can be di- 
ſtinctly view'd together. But this Expreſſion is to be al- 
low'd the Latitude of meaning a very ſhort Time; and the 
Reaſon we uſed the Term together, is, that there is. no ex- 


_ ternal Menſuration of Time, to divide the Rapidity of the 


Mind's Motion from one Thought to another. 

2. If any one ſhould demand, whether the Minds of all 
Men were alike, except what Difference is made by Edu- 
cation ? we ſhould only anſwer, That we do not certainly 
know, but that Experience gives us acertain Confirmation 


1 3. That 


* 
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3. That ſome have ſo unhappy a Genius, that it is with 
Difficulty they conceive the Connection of two Propoſi- 
tions, unleſs they fall on Subjects with which theirExperience 
has been converſant ; but are perfectly blind in Contempla- 
tion, nor can in the leaſt diſcover any Difference betwixt a 
good and bad Ratiocination, Others again have a Mind 
tomething larger than this, and can by one View of the 
Mind comprehend more than one Connection of Propoſi- 
tions ; but if the Deduction of Conſequences be ſomething 
longer than ordinary, they cannot extricate themſelves. But 
then there are ſome happy Genius's which can with Eaſe, if 
not at one View, yet in a very little Time, and few Thoughts, 
comprehend a long Chain of Propoſitions. They are nei- 


ther fatigu'd nor diſturb'd with that Number of Propoſi- 


tions which would abſolutely confound ſome others. 
4. It is apparent from Experience, in the ſecond place, 


that the Capacity of the Mind can be inlarg'd by a frequent 


Ule of thinking of many Things at once. *Tis ſufficiently 


known, that the young [Learners of Geometry, Arithmetic, 
or Algebra, are at firſt diſturb'd with the Number of Ideas to 
be conkider'd together; nor can they, without a very pain- | 
ful Attention, underſtand. what they read, or are taught, by 
reaſon of the number of Ideas which are to be conſider'd: 
Ass for Example. Thoſe who. at firſt endeavour to learn the 
Rule ef Diviſion, are confounded or puzzled by the mani- 
_ fold: Coampariton of the'Divifor and Dividend; and they are 
ſurpriſcd to confider how the Maſter that teaches them fhall 
be able at one View, or at leaſt with very few, to compre- 
bend the Connection of ſo many Propoſitions as are form'd 
in a long Arithmetical Operation; yet the ſame Students of 
-; this Art, after they have apply'd themſelves to the Study of 
Accounts for ſome Months, comprehend many Operations 


with Eaſe in their Mind, when before they could not take 


one. Whence tis evident, that the Capacity of the Mind 


will admit of an Increaſe. 


Ik it ſhould farther be ask d, whether the Capacity of al 


Men could be improv'd by the fame Method; we may an- 
ſwer, That Experince has ſhewn us, that all ſuch who can 
that way improve their Minds, have by it inlarged their Ca- 
pacity; for there are ſome, who, from their firſt Application, 
could never make any Progreſs in theſe Studies; but among 
thoſe who are not wholly incapable of theſe Studies, ſome 


make a ſwifter and greater Progreſs than others, even from 


the Beginning, whether this be the Effect of the Nature 


of the Mind or the Body. 6. To 
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6. To come to the Point itſelf ; whoever has a Deſire to 
inlarge the Capacity of his Mind, muſt make it his Endea- 
your to have his Attention at his Command, ſo as to apply 
it when, and to what he pleaſes, which-may be obtain'd 
by the Means propos'd in the former Chapter. For he that 
cannot be attentive to a few, will much leſs be capable of 
underſtanding many together, and not be confounded by 
the Multiplicity of the Objects. 

7. But fince the Capacity of the Mind, as we have ſeen, 
is a Faculty within us by Nature, whatever we do to ac- 
quire it, as we have expreſs'd it, comes only to this, that 
by frequent Exerciſe we render its Uſe eaſy to us. We 
muſt only examine on what Objects it is chiefly exercis d. 

8. Objects are of two kinds; one are Mathematical, the 
other cannot be treated mathematically. Whatever can be 
examin'd in a Geometrical Method (which we ſhall deliver 


when we ſhall treat of the Method of Compoſition) are Ma- 


thematical; and of this Kind are all things of which we 
can have a perfect Knowledge, that is, whatever belongs 
or relates to Nodes. | | he 

9. All who have apply'd themſelves to the enlarging the 
Capacity of the Mind, tell us, that it is acquir'd by the- 
Conſideration of theſe Things. And *tis certain, that in 
Arithmetic (to inſtance one part of the Mathematics for all) 
the manifold Parts of the Object are ſo diſtinctly noted, and 
ſo clearly perceiv'd, that provided the Attention be apply d, 
there is no manner of danger of our being confounded. In 
Computation or Accompts, there are, firſt, as many Objects 
as Units; next, certain Names are impos'd (for Brevity's 
fake) on certain Collections of Units, without producing 
any Confuſion, how great ſoever the Collection of Units 
may be; as one Hundred, a Thouſand, an Hundred thouſand, 


a Million, &c. Laſtly, there are long Compariſons of 


Numbers made in the groſs, without coming to any one 
particular, or alone, but of many collectively together, and 
at once. For whether we add or ſubtra&t, multiply or 
divide, to which all Arithmetic is reduc'd, many Numbers 
are conſider'd at once, except only the Number Two; which 
conliſts only of two Units, but in the Computation of that, 
there is not any need of Art. „ 

10. In Computation therefore, we exerciſe the Faculty of 


diltinctiy underſtanding many Things together, which we 


call the Capacizy of Genius; for we ſhou'd ſtill remember, 
that this Capacity we ſpeak of, ought always to be join'd 
a | TT. with 
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with this diſtin& Perception, ſince a confus'd Underſtand- 
ing of Things is of no Uſe to the finding out of Truth. 
11. The Conſideration of Subſtances cannot be mathe. 
matically diſcuſs'd; and we ſhou'd in vain imagine, that in 
*=helſe the Capacity of the Mind cou'd ever be acquir'd; for 
ſince we have no clear Knowledge of particular Subſtances, 
much leſs can we know with Perſpicuity a Collection of 
Subſtances together; we can only conſider their Properties, 
and the Relations that there are between them. 

12, Hence we may gather, that the Mind cannot be 
render's more capacious by the Conſideration of Genus and 
Species of the old Philoſophers, who rang'd all Subſtances 
under thoſe Heads, becauſe it is an uncertain Diviſion of 
unknown Objects. N 


CHAT MW, 
Of the Laws of the Method of Reſolution, 


1. Efore we procced to the Laws of the Method of 
15 Reſolution, we muſt recal to our Memory certain 
Maxims on which they are built. The firſt is what we 
have more than once taken notice of, viz.. That we muſt 
gonſider Evidence in every Step or Degree of our Progreſſions in | 
our Reaſoning or Arguments; unleſs we wou'd run the Riſque 
of falling 'into Error. | = 

2. The next is the Conſequence of this, That we ought 


to reaſon on thoſe Things only, of which we have clear and 


Perſpicuous Ideas; or on obſcure things only ſo far as we know 
them. Whence we may gather, that our Reaſoning ought 
to be only converſant about the Properties and Modes of 
Subſtances, and abſtract Idcas, and not about the inmoſt Na 
ture of Things extremely obſcure. Hl 
3. The third Maxim 1s, That we ought always to begin 
om the ſimple and eaſy, and to dwell ou them a while, before 
we proceed to, things compounded and more difficult : For we 
- ought firſt to have a clear Perception of ſimple Ideas, elſe 
we can never have a ſufficient Knowledge of the Com- 
pounded. 7 | 
4. Theſe general Maxims are the common Principles of 
both the Method of Reſolution and Compoſition. For in both 
Methods are equally requir'd Evidence in the Degrees or 
Steps of Progreſſion, Choice of the Subject of our Inquiries, 
and the Knowledge of Things ſimple before thoſe that are 
| | com- 


— > — 03 


compounded ; as will appear from what follows. But now 
we ſhall proceed to thoſe Laws which are peculiar to the 
Method of Reſolution. : | 

5. The firſt is, That we muſt 3 and perfefly under- 

and the State of the Queſtions propos d. If we propoſe any 

Thing as the Subject of our Inquiry, it is neceſſary, to 
avoid rambling from the Point, that we have a diſtinct 
Knowledge or Idea in our Mind of the Thing we examine. 
If the Queſtion be propos d by others in certain Words, we 
ought, before we proceed to the Solution, to have a di- 
ſtinct and clear Knowledge of the Meaning of every Word 
in which it is expreſs'd. | 

6. Having now a diſtinct Knowledge of the Subject of 
our Inquiry, and the Ideas which are contain'd in the 
Queſtion being now to be compar'd, another Law is, Mat 
with ſome Force and Eifort of the Mind, one or more middle 
Ideas muſt be diſcover'd, which ſhowd be like a common Mea- 
ſure or Standard, by whoſe Help the Relations between the 
Ideas to be compar'd be found out. 

7. Bur when the Queſtions are difficult, and ſtand in 
nced of a long Diſcuſſion, the third Law is, That we cut 0 


all that has no neceſſary Relation to the Truth ſought after, 


rom the Thing which is the Subject of our Conſideration. 
8. When the Queſtion is reduc'd to its narroweſt Bounds, 


that is, when we diſtinctly perceive the matter in diſpute, ' 


having rejected all that does not neceſlirily belong to it, 
the fourth Law is, That the compounded Oueſt ion be divided 
iato Parts, and thoſe to be ſeparately conſider d in ſuch Order, 


that we begin with thoſe which conſiſt of the more ſimple 


Ideas, and never proceed to the more compounded, till we di- 


ſtinctly know the more ſimple, and by Reflection have render d 


them eaſy to our Conſideration. 


9. When by Reflection we have obtain'd a diſtin& Know- 


ledge of all the Parts.of the Queſtion, and manage it with 
Eaſe in our Minds, thus the fifth Law is, That certain Signs 


yi our Ideas, comprehended in eftabliſhd Figures, or in the 


feweſt Words that can he, be imprinted in the Memory, or 


mark'd on Paper, leſt the Mind have any more Trouble about 
them, This Law ought chicfly to be obey'd when the 
Queſtions are difficult, and conſiſt of many Heads, tho? it be 
not unuſeful even in thoſe that are more eaſy. By the Hel 

of this Law the Reaſoning is ſooner concluded, than it they 


were conceiv'd in many Words and other Signs ; and we 


thus likewiie ſooner dilcoyer the Connection of the Parts. 


10. When 
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10. When thoſe Things which are neceſſary to the Que. 
ſion are clear to us, and marked with compendious Signs, 


and diſpoſed in Order; then muſt the Ideas (by the fixth 
Law) be compared with each other, either by Reflection alone, 


or by expreſs Words. When more Things than one are to be 


compared, the Memory and Judgment receive great Aſſiſt- 
ance from Writing, which are eaſily otherwiſe confounded, 
and we can make but an ill Judgment of Things confuſed, 
11. If after we have compared all the Ideas, whoſe Signs 
we have committed to Paper, we cannot yet find out what 


we ſeek, then the ſeventh Law ſuggeſts, That we cut off 


all the Propoſitions, which after a full Examination we find 


of no Uſe to the Solution of the Queſtion; then we may again 


proceed in the ſame Order in the reſt, which is delivered in 


the ſix preceding LAws. . | 
12. If, after we have repeated this Examination as often 


as it is neceſſary, nothing of what we have marked ſeems to 
conduce to the Solution of the Queſtions, we muſt confeſs, 


that, as to us, it is not to be reſolv'd, fince whatever we 
cou'd diſcover in its Parts, prove inſufficient to ſolve it. 
We ought therefore to throw it intirely aſide, or conſult 
fome Perſon more knowing in the Subject, or better skill'd 


in Inquiries. 


13. Theſe are the Laws of the Method of Reſolution, all 


which are not to be obſerv'd in all Queſtions; for one or 
two of them are ſufficient for ſimple Queſtions, or thoſe 
which conſiſt of but few Propolitions. But when they are 
very much compounded and intricate, we mult often come 
to the laſt, and that to be repeated more than once. But 


this * a Matter of very great Importance, we ſhall diſ 
_courſe o 


them ſeparately in ſeveral Chapters. 


i l . 


Of the three Maxims on which all Method is 


Built. 


N 1. JE ſhall ſay nothing more than we have already on 


'Y the firſt Maxim about preſerving Evidence in every 
Step. or Degree of Knowledge; but we cou'd not but take 
notice of it in this place, both to make appear the Con- 
nection of thoſe that follow with it, and alſo becauſe it 
cannot be too much inculcated to Men who have been uſed 
to give their Aſſent to Things that are obſcure. ny 
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2. The next, which is the Conſequence of the former, 
is, That we ought not to reaſon on Things of which we have 
no clear Ideas, or of obſcure Things, as far as they are obſcure. 
We muſt not take this Maxim in a Senſe that ſhould ex- 
clude the Nature of all Things which are yet unknown to 
us from our Inquiries; for this would be directly oppoſite 
to our Deſign, by which we aim to open a way to the 
Diſcovery of Truths unknown to us. 

3. But we are of Opinion, that a Philoſopher ought not 
to reaſon on obſcure Things, in a double Senſe: the firſt is, 
That he ought not to chuſe ſuch Objects of his Contempla- 
tion, which, it is plain, cannot be diſcovered: by evident 


Demonſtrations. (1.) Thus, as ſeveral Geometricians have de- 


monſtrated, the ſquaring of the Circle, and the doubling the 
Cube, cannot be found out. (2.) Thus we cannot diſcover 
what is the inmoſt Nature of Things; all we can know of 


that, is, that Experience has ſhewn us, that there do co» 


exiſt in Subſtances certain Properties: We ſhould therefore 
reject the Inquiry into Subſtances, and only conſider their 
Properties. (3.) If we cannot find out the inmoſt, or whole 
Nature of any one created Subſtance, much leſs muit we 
pretend to diſcover the Subſtance of that Supreme Nature 


which created all the reſt. We may gather, as it were by 
Experience, from thoſe Properties which we fee in the 


Creatures, that they are in the Creator, ſince no body can 


give what he has not; yet we cannot canceive how all the 


real Properties of all Creatures can co-exiſt in God.. 

4. The other Senfe of this Maxim is, That no certain 
Conſequence can be drawn from a Principle that is un- 
known or uncertain, Tho? this be a Maxim allowed by all 
Philoſophers, both ancient and modern, yet have they all 
offended againſt it, perſuading them ſelves that they do-know 
their Principles to be clear and certain, which yet are often 
very uncertain, and many times not known at all. Thus 
all that we have any clear Perception of in our Minds, is 
the Property of Thinking; and therefore we cannot poſi- 
tively affirm, that there is any other in it; nor, on the other 
lide, can we deny that there is, becauſe there may be ſome, 
of which we are ignorant. 

5. But it is here neceſſary to take notice (leſt any one 
ſhould wreſt what we mean by our Mind into another Senſe) 
that what we ſay is not to be underſtood as if we could 
not deny Contradictions. For *tis one thing to deny that 
any Particular is not in a Subject beſides what we ſee, and 
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another to deny that the ſame thing can be, and not be, in 
the fame Subject at the ſame Time. Thus we cannot affirm, 
that there is nothing elſe in our Mind beſides the Faculty of 


Thinking, becauſe we diſcover nothing elſe in it; but we 
may, without danger of Error, deny that the Mind, whilſt it 


is thinking, is deſtitute of Thought, ſince we clearly perceive 


that one of theſe two Propoſitions is neceſſarily falſe. 

6. Toobſerve the ſecond Caution which we have men- 
tioned, we muſt neceſſarily examine with our utmoſt Dili- 
gence into the Principles laid down, before we proceed to 


the Conſequences of them. We are taught by the third | 


Maxim, That we muſt begin with the ſumple and eaſy Thing,, 


and dwell on them ſome time, before we proceed to the com- 
pounded and difficult. Thus we learn Arithmetic ; the Stu- 


dent muſt be perfectly acquainted with, and fix in his Me- 
mory the firſt four Rules of Addition, Subtraction, Multi- 
plication and Diviſion, before he ean, to any purpoſe, proceed 
to the Rule of Three, and the following Rules. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the firſt Rule of the Method of Reſolution, 


1. LL our Judgments being only the Perceptions of | 
Relations, in which Perceptions we acquieſce, it 
is manifeſt, that when we inquire into any thing which is 


unknown to us, we only ſeek after an unknown Relation, 


When therefore we ſay in the firſt Rule, that we muſt per- 


feitly and clearly know the State of the Queſtion propos d; tis 
the ſame thing as it we ſhould tell you, that you are to 
take particular Care leſt you ſuppoſe that Relation the Ob- 


ject of your Inquiry, which does by no means come un- 
der our Conſideration; for unleſs the ſought Relation be 


mark'd with ſome certain Note, we ſhall neither know 


What we ſeek, nor know it when found out. 


2. But if ſuch a Relation be plainly and clearly known, 


you may fay, How can we then make any farther Inquiry 


about it? But then, ſay we, can there be any Deſire of know. 
ing any thing of which we have no manner of Knowledge? 
None at all. That which is ſought, therefore, ought neceſ- 
farily to be diſtinguiſhed from all things elſe, that we may 


-know it when we find it, and ſo far know it, before we 


make any Inquiry about it. No Queſtion can ever be ſolv'd, 


_ whoſe Terms are not in ſome meaſure known to us. 0 


* 
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for Example, we inquire, What thoſe two Numbers are, be - 


een which there is ſuch a Relation, as i _ take a Unit 


from one, and add it to the other, they ſhall be equal; but, an 
the contrary, if you add the Unit taken from the other to 
that from which you ſubtracted, the Number ſhall be double 
to the other? Tho' the Numbers between which there is 
this Relation be not known, yet are they ſo far known, 
that that Relation ought to be between them, whence they 
are acknowledged as ſoon as ever they are found out. 

3. When a Queſtion is conceived in Words, thoſe Words 
ought to be diſtinctly underſtood; or the Ideas which are 
ſignify d by every Word ought to be throughly known to 
us. All Equivocation in the Terms muſt therefore be in- 
tirely removed, leſt, for one Queſtion, as many ariſe as there 
ae different Senſes of the Propoſition; nor can we appre- 
hend what Senſe he that propoſes it (if propoſed by an- 
other) gives his equivocal Propoſition, | 
4. If we cannot underſtand all the Senſes of the Words 
in which a Queſtion is conceiv'd, we can never know whe- 
ther we have given it a Solution in the Senſe in which it 
was propoſed, which often happens in general Queſtions, 
and the Occaſion of which is not {ſufficiently known: Thus 
we can only gueſs at the Places in old Authors, which can- 
not be ſolv'd but by the Series of the Context. | 

5. When we have rendered the Terms in which any 
Queſtion is conceived as plain and clear to us as we can, we 
muſt apply our Attention to the Conſideration of the Con- 
ditions, 1f there be any in it. If we underſtand not them, 
the Queſtion remains obſcure; for they often ſhew us the 
way to ſolve the Queſtion. If there be none expreſſed or 
underſtood, then is the Queſtion general, in which we muſt 
obſerve thoſe Things which we have already delivered on 
that Head: But if the Conditions are not expreſſed, but un- 
derſtood, tho' neceſſary, it can never be ſolved, if we have 
not the Opportunity of asking the Propoſer of it what they 
are. If the Conditions added to the Queſtion be ſuperflu- 
ous, and of no Uſe, they muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe 
which are neceſſary; for without this, we often run after 
things of no moment, and leave thoſe which are of Im- 
portance and neceſſary, without any Notice. fo” 

6. This Queſtion may be propoſed— To find out two Num- 
bers, one of which deſigned by the Letter A, ſhall be two Units 
greater than another deſigned by the Letter B; ſo that taking 4 
Unit from B, and adding it to A, A ſhall be doubled. 2 
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Condition of the Queſtion is conceived in the Words ſo that, 
&c. thoſe therefore muſt have our Attention, becauſe with- 
out them the Queſtion is not underſtood. For the Queſtion 
is not ſimply, how a Number may be found out greater by 
two Units than another, but ſuch Numbers in which that 
occurs which is in the Condition, which are 7 and 5. 
7: The neceſſary Condition would be omitted in this 
Queſtion, Whether a Man, by putting his Finger in his Ear, 
could be rendered ſo immoveable, as not to be able to walk: till 
his Finger be taken out of his Ear? A Queſtion propoſed in 
theſe Words would be deny'd, becauſe the putting the Fin- 
ger in the Ear cannot render any one immoveable. But 
this Difficulty is removed by adding, That the Man ſhall be 
fo placed, that his Arm ſhall embrace a ſolid fixt Pillar, 
when he puts a Finger of that Arm into his Ear. | 
8. Farther, ſometimes there are idle Conditions annex'd to 
the Queſtion propoſed, which conduce nothing at all to the 
Matter; as if we ſhould propoſe, To make a Man, anointed 
with ſweet Oil, and'crown'd with a Garland, not able to lie 
ſtill; tho he ſee not any thing that can move him. Shou'd 
any one ſtop at, and conſider the meaning of this part, 
which ſays, anointed with ſweet Oil, and crown'd with a Gar- 
land, he would ſpend his Pains to no purpoſe, ſince thoſe 
Words have.nothing to'do with the Matter : But this is done 
putting a Man into a Ship driven on by the Winds; or 
it he fall trom a Tower, or any other high place; for he 


vill of neceſſity be moved, tho' he ſee not what it is that 
gives that Motion, fince he is driven on by a Matter that 


does not fall under the Senſe of Seeing. 

9. Nor is this only to be regarded in ſuch Queſtions as 
are only feigned for the Bierciſc of the Mind, for the like 
Caſes occur in Things drawn: from the Critical Art, and 
from Natural Philoſophy, and all other Parts of- Learning. 
Thus if we examine, what any particular Word does ſignity 
generally conſidered? The Anſwer, tho? true, is very rarely 
of any conſequence to the Solution of the particular Queſtion 
of, what that Word does ſignify in any one certain piace. 
If, therefore, any one defires to know the latter, he ought 
not to propoſe the Queſtion in general Terms, but to re- 
peat the Place in which the Senſe of that Word, which is 
fought, occurs; for Words often vary their Senſe by their 
Situation to another, which when they ſtand atone, they 
do not ſignify. | | 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Explanation of the ſecond and third Rules of 
be Method of Reſolution. 


= L L Queſtions may be referred to two Kinds, or Sorts ; 
| that is, Simple or Compounded. All that is neceſ- 
Grily required to the Solution of the firſt, is a diligent com- 

ion of the Ideas of which they are compoted. Thus 

when tis ſaid, that a Circle has this Property, that all the 
Lines that are drawn from its Centre to its Circumference, 
are equal: If any one doubt of the Matter of Fact, and 
would inquire into the Truth or Falſhood of that Maxim, 
he need only compare the Idea of a Circle, with the Idea of 
this Property. e 0 | i 
2. But a Compounded Queſtion cannot be ſolv'd without 
comparing the Ideas of which 'tis compoſed, with ſome third 
Idea, or many Ideas, for no Man can find out the un- 
known Re:ations which are the Subject of this Inquiry, by 
an immediate Compariſon of the Ideas of the Queſtion pro- - 
poſed. There is, theretore, a Neceſſity of finding out ſome 
third Idea, or more, with which the Terms of the Queſtion 
muſt be compared; but theſe Ideas ought to be clear and 
perſpicuous, at leaſt, as to their Relation by which they are 
compared with others. And hence is drawn the ſecond 
Rule of the Method of Reſolution. 

3. Examples will make this Matter more plain. If this 
Queſtion was propoſed, ether a Thief ought to ſuffer Death? 
Since the Idea of a Thief cannot be im mediate.y compared 
with the laſt Puniſhment, no natural Connexion being be- 
tween thoſc two Ideas; ſo that the Idea of a Thief ſhould 
neceil:irily excite the Idea of that capital Puniſhment: We 

can't ſolve that Queſtion without the Intervention of ſome 


third Idea, with which both the others ſhould be compared, 
and that is of Vindicative Fuſtice, or the Knowledge of the' 
. Law. And when we have made this Compariſon, we ſhall 
lay, Tis Jultice, for the Good of the Commonwealth, that 
the Thiet be put to Death, or undergo ſome milder Puniſh- 


ment. : | 
4. If again we put the Queſtion, Mhether à Bey of f/teen, 

being guilty of Theft, ſhould be put to Death? The former 

Queltion is contained in this: tor we mult firſt inquire, whes 
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ther any Thief deſerve Death, before we ſee whether ſuch 
a Thief ſhould ſuffer in that manner. For unleſs the firſt 


Queſtion be ſolv d. the latter never can. But having found, 


by the Laws, that a Thief at Man's Eſtate, by the Law, is 


to be put to death, we mult farther inquire, whether a 


Thief of fifteen be liable to the fame Puniſhment. Here, 


therefore, would be another Compariſon, not of the Boy 


with the Puniſhment, but of the Puniſhment that is to be 
inflicted, with Juſtice, or the Law. | 
5. There may, in this very ſame Queſtion, occur ſeveral 


other Ideas, which muſt be compared, becauſe the Benefit 


of the Commonwealth is not a ſim ple Thing; but here, for 
the ſake of Inſtruction, we make the Idea of juſtice a ſim- 
ple Idea, and of the higheſt Clearneſs and Perſpicuity. We 
farther ſuppoſe, that there is no Inquiry into the Circum- 
ſtances of the Fact, which yet moſt commonly come into 
the Conſideration of the Thing. | | 

6. But if the Queſtion was, What Puniſhment ſhould be in- 


icted on Peter, who, without the Award of Law, had by Force 


taker. away what he pretends is his Due? Then, at firſt hearing 
very many Things offer themſelves to our Conſideration. 


- {1.) We mult nicely examine, whether he were really the 


Creditor or not, of him from w hom he had taken this Thing; 
in which Inquiry his Affirmation is to be compared with 
the Bond, Writing, or other Inſtruments, if there be any, 
or with the Affidavit, or Oath, or Witneſſes, Cc. (2.) Next, 


we muſt examine whether the Sum he lent be as great as 


he pretends, which is by comparing his Oath with the Words 
of the Deeds, or Inſtrument, or of the Witneſſes, c. 3) We 
muſt inquire whether he took it away, or not. (4.) Whe- 
ther by Force, where we muſt hear Witneſſes, whoſe Evi- 


' . dence muſt be compared with manifold Ideas to make out 
the Truth, (.) We muſt examine, whether the Laws con- 


demn all manner of Force on ſuch an Occaſion, where we 
muſt compare the Fact with the Words of the Laws. (6) What 
Puniſhment the Laws inflict on that Force, which we here 
ſuppoſe to have been uſed, without the Intervention of the 
Sentence of the Judge. Before, therefore, we can ſolve this 


Queſtion, What Puniſhment Peter muſt undergo ? we mult 


many ways compare the middle Ideas with the Terms of 
the Queſtion. | ES l | 

7. But if in this Compariſon we take in Ideas that are 
not very clear, there is the greateſt Danger imaginable of 
Error, of which if any one ſlip in, all the following Propo- 
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ſitions are either falſe, or nothing to the purpoſe, and the 

Concluſion muſt be abſolutely falſe. W564 

8. The third Rule is, To throw away every thing from the 

Queſtion to be conſider d, which doth not neceſſarily belong t0 
the Truth that is ſought after. This Rule is of manifeſt Ad- 
vantage and Uſe ; becauſe, whoever does not obſerve it, ei- 
ther wanders wide of the Matter, and finds not what he ſeeks, 
or forms his Judgment by foreign Ideas, and gives his Mind 
a profitleſs Fatigue, Thus, in the former Queſtion, if we 
ſhould inquire, whether Peter were a Denizen or Foreigner, 
or what are the Laws of other Countries on that Head, or 
the like, 'tis plain there could nothing be drawn thence to 
the Solution of the Queſtion. | 15 

9. We make uſe of this Caution in Queſtions that are 
conceived in many Words, either by the Ignorance or De- 
ſign of him who propoſes them, to make them the more 
intricate; or thoſe which are taken out of any Writing, which 
the Writer never deſigned to propoſe with Clearneſs and 
Perſpicuity. | es 


e en r. OH 
An Explanation of the fourth,” fifth, ſixth and 
.  feventh Rules of the Method of Reſolution. 


HEN we have taken away from the Queſtion pro- 
Vpoſed all that did not, or appeared not neceſſarily 
to belong to the Thing inquir'd after, if it yet remains com- 
pounded ſo far as to fall under two or more Heads, ſince 
we cannot with Attention examine ſeveral Things at once, 
by the fourth Rule we are obliged, (1.) To divide the Queſtion 
into its ſeveral Heads. (2.) To examine thoſe Heads ſeparately, 
in ſuch a manner, as to begin with thoſe which a of the 
more ſimple Ideas. (3.) And never to proceed to thoſeHeads which 
a are more compounded, till we have ty our Conſideration made 


them more ſimple, perſpicuous, and eaſy to ourſelves. #4. 
2. The Neceflity of this Rule is manifeſt in the Solution 
S of compounded Queſtions ; for, firſt, if we confound their 
ſeveral Heads, we can never have diſtinct Ideas of them; 
| for Diſtinction and Confuſion are inconfiftent. By that 
means we can never compare the Ideas with each other, as 
© they ought to be compared to find out the Truth; which if 
f we ſhould otherwiſe hit on, it would be more the Effect of 
: Chance, than our Skill or Underſtanding. ao age 
i | 2. 2 3. W 
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3. We ſometimes give the ſame Judgment of ſeveral Ideas, 
tho generally ſpeaking, the fame judgment will not agree 
to ſeveral. But it we form a Judgment of various Thing; 
mixt together, without conſidering each ſingly, we give a 
general Judgment of different Things which is ſeldom free 
from Error in ſome thing or other. We may diſcover that 
an Author has negle&ed his Rules, when, upon a diligent 
Peruſal of his Works, we cannot (tho? the Argument he 
writes on be not unknown to us) reduce what he ſays to 
certain Heads: And this we may find in ſeveral of the an- 
cient as well as modern Writers; who for that Reaſon are 
not read without Difficulty and Pain. 

4. The {ame Inconveniencies ariſe from the Neglect of the 
ſecond and third Cautions of this our fourth Rule. Having 
ſaid e of this in the fitth Chapter, we ſhail only add 
here, that when we are grown familiar and acquainted 


with the more ſim ple Prineiples of the Queſtion propoſed, 


{ſo far as to have them diſtinctly in our Minds, we never, in 
the leaſt Conſequences drawn from them, athrm any thing 
contrary to them. On the contrary, when we take but a 
tranſient View of the more ſimple, and paſs on ſo ſwiftly to 
the more compounded, we ſurely forget them, and the laſt 
prove often contradictory to the firſt. 

5. The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Rules ſeldom come into 
 Ule in any Art but Algebra, Examples taken from whence 
would ſoon and clearly declare their Uſe ; But they being 
too difficult for thoſe who are unacquainted with them, and 
© becauſe we are of Opinion that the ſame Rules can benc- 
ficially be adapted to other Arts, we ſhall draw our Examples 
elſewhere. - | | TY 7 

6. When we go about the Solution of any propoſed Que- 
ſtion, and to ſet down in Writing what ſeems to us may be 
anſwered to it, it will be of the greateſt ute imaginable to 
write the Heads of the ce down in the feweſt Words 
that may be, eſpecially if they are many, leſt while we con- 
ſider of one, the reſt, as it often happens by the Multiplicity 
of the Queſtions, ſi p out of our Mind. By this means even an 
unhappy Memory, which with difficulty retains many Heads, 
would find a great Aſſiſtance; and the Mind, unincumbered 
with other Things, with leſs Pain attends the Conſidera- 
tion of Particulars, Tis very ſeldom that all the Parts of a 
compounded and difficult Queſtion, which muſt be conti- 
_ _ dered, offer themſelves together, and at once. Moſt com- 
mon!y we muſt conſider ſome time before we diſcover 70 ; 
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ind then, if we write not all that down which we have firſt 


found out while we ſeek others, that flips out of our Me- 
mory. But becauſe it would be very troubleſome to write 
down many things, therefore the various Relations which are 
to be conſidered, may be expreſſed by ſome certain Words. 

7. Hence ariſe two Advantages which are not by any 
means to be deſpiſed. The firſt is, that before we write 
down more fully what we have found out on any Queſtion, 
either by Conſideration, or that help'd by Reading, by this 
Art we eaſily conceive the Order of the Things to be writ- 
ten, and change it with equal Eaſe, if perchance we find any 
thing amiſs in it: The other is, that both the Order and 
Parts of our Treatiſe are ſo fixt in our Memory, by reading 
over ſometimes what we have written, that when we come 


afterwards to ſet down our whole Diſſertation, we do not de- 


part from that Order, nor omit any thing which is worthy 
of our Conſideration. Otherwiſe by having too great a Con- 
fidence in our Memory, we fit down to write with our Or- 
der and Heads of our Diſcourſe only in our Mind, many 
things which occur to us while we are writing, like thote 
which we have thought, inſenſibly divert us from the right 
Track which we deſigned to purſue, and make us omit what 


we ſhou'd have diſcourſed of, and meddle with thole things 


which have nothing to do in the Queſtion before us. 

8. When we have, according to the fifth Rule, expreſs'd 
the Order we have conceived with certain Marks and Signs, 
then, according to the ſixth Rule, we diligently conſider 
every Propoſition that is to be examined. There are never 
more than two Terms of one Propoſition to be compar d, be- 
fore we find what Relation is, or is not, between them. This 
thus found out, ſhould in few Words be written down, that 
the Memory be unburdened of it, and that we may without 
any Pains read over our Traces, and ſee what we have found: 
out, and what is the Connection of our Arguments. 

9. When we have written down all the Propoſitions that 
were to be examined, and have not, however, found out 
what we ſought ; the ſeventh Rule ordains, that we with 


greater Application peruſe what we have written, and cut 


off whatever we find of no Uſe to the Solution of the Que- 
ſtion; and commands us then to examine any, thing that may 


ſeem of Uſe, according to the former Method: For We 
often, on the firſt View, imagine ſcveral Things to be plainly | 


neceſſiry to the Solution of the Queſtion, eſpecially in thoſe 
which are intricate, which-afterwards we find on our Ex- 
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periments, by an accurate comparing of the Ideas, to be of 
no manner of Uſe; and on the contrary, that ſome things, 
which at firſt ſeem'd of no Importance to the Queſtion, on 
a repeating the Examination, to be of that Uſe, as to open 
the Way to our Diſcovery of Truth. And this every one 
will better know by Experience, than by any Examples 
brought from others. | 5 

10. Laſtly, If on a frequent Repetition we can diſcover 
no way of Giving the Queſtion propoſed, we ought to daſh 
It out with our Pens, as beyond our Power. Or, if in our 


| Inquiries we have diſcover'd, that there are no Ideas in it | 


by which it can be ſolv'd, we ought to ſhew, that it is 
inſolvable in its Nature, that no body throw away their 
Time any more about it. | 
11. Perhaps ſome may object to this Method, that it is 
difficult: But then they muſt reflect that there is no eaſier, 
and that all theſe Rules are not made uſe of in Truths more 
eaſy to be diſcovered, but only in thoſe which are more dif- 
ficult and intricate. But it is much more difficult Without 
this Method to find out the Truth, and to know it when 
diſcovered, than to uſe this Method, and gather the Cer- 
tainty of our Diſcoveries. 


e 
The Rules of the Method of Compoſition. 


1. E hope tis plain from the Compariſon we made 
| between the Methods of Reſolution and Compoſi- 
tion, in the. firſt Chapter of this Part, what we mean by 
Compoſition. That is, that after we have found out the 
Principles of any Truth, or whole Art or Diſcipline, we 
muſt ſeek ſome Order, by which the Connection of its Parts 
may be eafily underſtood, and the Thing itſelf ſo prov'd, 
that having granted the Beginning, you muſt of neceſſary 
Conſcquence grant alſo all that follows. 5 
2. There has been no better Way found out, than that 
the general Principles be firſt propoſed, and, if Neceſlity 
require, be proved, and that their Conſequences be fo dil- 
poſed, that thoſe which follow ſeem to flow as much as pot- 
tibly they can from thoſe which went before. Beſides the 


gaining by this Means the Order and Force of a Demonſtra- 


tion, we avoid a great Inconvenience of teaching or convey- 
ing any Knowledge, which is the Neceſſity of * 
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For if we ſhould begin from Particulars to come at laſt to 
the Generals, we muſt be forced to repeat what we know 
of its General, when we ſpeak of every Particular, becauſe 
without. the Knowledge of the General, you can never have 
a certain Knowledge of the Partic Jar. | 

3. But we mult here put you in mind, that this Method 
can only be preſerved in thoſe Things whoſe Principles we 
perfectly know ; as for Example, Geometry, which is wholly 
employ'd in the Conſideration of abſtract Modes, of which 
our Mind, has clear and adequate Ideas; but when the In- 
quiry is into S«6ſtances, as in Natural Philoſophy, we cannot 
make uſe of the Method of Compoſition, becauſe the Kinds 
of Subſtances are not known to us, nor can we find out their 
inmoſt Eſſences. | 5 

4+ This Method of Compoſition has been by none ſo juſtly and 
accurately obſerved hitherto, as by the Mathematicians,whoſe 
Principles are perfectly known; we can therefore draw its 
Rules from none better, than from the Teachers of Geometry. 
F. Since they delign'd to propoſe nothing that could be 
contradicted, they thought they could obtain this chiefly by 
three Ways. (1.) By offering nothing but what was couched 
in Words or Terms perfectly underſtood, and for this Rea- 
ſon they always carefully define the Words they make uſe 
of; of which we have ſpoken in the Second Part. (2.) By 
building only on evident and clear Principles, ſo that they 
could not be controverted by any one who underſtood them. 
They, therefore, firſt of all ee their Maxims or Axioms, 
which they demand to anted them, as being {elf- 
evident, and in need of no Proof. (z.) By proving demon- 
ſtratively all their Conſequences, and for this Reaſon they 
only make uſe of, in their Arguments or Proofs of Definitions, 
Axioms that have been granted, and Propoſitions which they 
have already proved, which are Principles to thoſe Things 
that come laſt. $ | 5 

6. To theſe three Heads may be referred all the Obſerva- 
tions of the Geometricians, in the Demonſtration of thoſe 
Truths which they have diſcovered. ' 

7. Theſe are the Laws or Rules of Definitions: (r.) Never 
to uſe any Word doubtful, or the leaſt obſcure, without a De- 
fnit ion. (2.) To make uſe of no Words but ſuch as are of 4 
very known Signification, or ſuch as have been already explained, 
be g. The Rule of their Maxims or Axioms, is, To al- 

low nothing for a Maxim or Axiom, but what is moſt 


- evident. | 
| 9. Theſe 
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9. Theſe are the Laws or Rules of their Demonſtrations. 


(1.) To prove all Propoſitions that have the leaſt Obſcurity, and 


to admit nothing to the Demonſtrations of them but conſtituted 


Defmitions, granted Axioms, Propoſitions already proved, or the 
Conſtruction of the Figure which is under Conſideration, when 
wny frech Thing happens to be done. (2.) Never to abuſe the Am- 


 Gignity of # Word, by not affixing thoſe Definitions by which 


they are explained. 
10. Theſe are Rules which the Geomerricians have thought 
neceffary to be obſerved, to give thoſe Truths which they 
deſigned to prove, the laſt and greateſt Evidence. 


CHAP. X 
The Explanation of the Rules of Definition, 


I, E have already diſcourſed of the Definition of 
| Names, but it being a Thing of no ſmall Conſe- 
ence, and without which the Geometrical Method cannot 
underſtood, we fhall add fome few Things on the ſame 
Subject, avoiding as much as poſſible a Repetition of what 
we have faid. Eo | 12 
2. The firſt Rule forbids us admitting Mord that i; 
the leaft obſcure wir hout à Definition. The Neceſſity of this 
Rule is built on this Foundation: I. That to prove any thing 
with Evidence, there is a Neceſſity that what we ſay be perfectly 
#nderſiood. For how can that Demonſtration be evident, 
which we do not fully underſtand? But there are a great 
many Words which cannot be perfectly underſtood, unleſs 
they are defined, fince the Uſe of the Tongue from whence 
they are taken, has not fixt any certain and determinate Senſe 


in them, and fo leaves them obſcure; as we may find in 
ad 


ying the Art of Criticiſm. But when Words of this Na- 


ture are made uſe of in the delivering, eſpecially the Princi- 
- ples of Arts. or Sciences, we underſtand neither the Princi- 
ples themſelves, nor the Conſequences drawn from them, 
nor the Order of the Argumentation, or the Connection of 
the Propoſitions; whence it follows, that we cannot cer- 

tainly conclude, whether what is ſaid be true or falſe. 
3 II. The Definition of Words has this Effect on our 
ſelves, that it makes us more conſtant and conſiſtent with 
ourſelves, by giving always the ſame Senſe to the ſame Word. 
For when we have not a diſtinct Notion of that Significa- 
tion which we have at 6ſt given to a Word, we are apt, 
by Inadvertence, to recede from it, eſpecially in long Dit- 
4; | putes, 
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putes, and when the Diſcourſe is of Things of different 
Kinds; for on theſe Occaſions we ourſelves are not ſuffici- 
- ently conſcious of what we mean, and of the Order of our 

Argumentation, much leſs can another underſtand us. But 
if we define our Terms or Words, their Signification makes 
a deeper Impreſſion on our Minds, and by that we are the 
more eaſily brought into the right Path, it in our Diſcourſe 
we have by Accident ſtray'd from it. | 

4. The ſecond Rule of Definitions forbids us to make uſẽ 
of any Words in them, whoſe Signification is not diſtinctly known, 
or already explained. The Reaſon of this is plam ; for how 
can that which is obſcure be explained by what is obſcure? - 

5. But to avoid too great a Multiplicity of Definitions we 
muſt never make uſe of obſcure Words but when we can- 
not find any others; elſe we ſhall be oblig d to make Defi- 
nitions of Definitions. | YO 


CH AP. XI. | 
AnExplanation of the Rules of Maxims,or Axioms: 


1. ; Here are ſome Propoſitions of ſo great *Perſpicuity 
and Evidence, and fo univerſally known, that as ſoon 
as we hear the Words that expreſs them, we perfectly know 
and allow-heir Truth; as, That Nothing cannot produce Some- 
thing. No Cauſe can give what it has not itſelf. Thele, 
and others of the ſame Nature, have no need of Demonſtra- 
tion, becauſe no Demonſtration can be more evident than 
they are. And whatever has not this Evidence, is not to 
be admitted as a Maxim. | 5 
2. But we muſt be cautious of believing, that there are 
none clear and evident, but thoſe Which have never been 
deny d, becauſe there are ſeveral that have been of old deny'd, 
by the Violence of ſome of the ancient Sects, eſpecially the 
ere Academics, which are now beyond Controverſy. 
For, ſhould the Majority of Mankind conſpire to deny thatonue 
is leſs than Two, no Man in his Senſes can deny that Truth. 
3. There are two Rules of Maxims or Axioms, which con- 
tain. all that belongs to this Matter. The firſt is, Whenever 
we plainly and evidently ſee that any Attribute agrees with any 
Subject, as we ſee that of the Whole being bigger than its Part, 
we have not need of any long Conſideration of the Attribute and 
Subject, for the Mind to diſcover that the Idea of the Attribute 
has a Connection with the Idea of the Subject; we may well, 
therefore, give the Name of a Maxim to ſuch a Propoſition. 
| | —_ | 5 But 
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But this may be put into fewer Words. Whatever Propo;;. 
tion N the immediate clear Compariſon of two Ideas, 
without the Help of the third, is an Axiom. 

4. The other. Rule oppoſite to the former, is thus ex- 
preſſed. When the bare Conſideration of the Ideas of the Subject 


and the Attribute are not ſufficient to diſcover the Agreement of 


the Attribute to the Subject, ſuch a Propoſition is not to be admit- 
ted as an Axiom, but muſt be demonſirated by the Help of other 
Ideas. Ia fewer Words, thus: Every Propoſit ion, the Proof 
of which requires ſome third Idea, beſides the Attribute and the 
Subject, is not an Axiom. Or ſhorter yet: A Truth which does 
not Ariſe from an immediate Compariſon of two Ideas, is no Axiom. 
A 
An Explanation of the Rules of Demonſtration. 
1 * are two Things requir'd in a right De monſtra- 
tion; firſt, t hat every Propoſition of which it conſiſts, 
contider'd ſeparately, be true; the ſecond, that the Conſe- 
quences drawn from other foregoing things, neceſſarily flow 
from them; or that all the Conſequences be contain'd in the 
Anrecedents, or Premiſes; both which will be certainly gain'd, 
by following ſtrictly the two Laws deliver'd in the 9% Chap. 

2. All the Propolitions will be true, if none are admitted 
except Definitions which cannot be call'd in queſtion; or Max- 
ims or Axioms, which muſt always be evident; or Propoſi- 
tions already demonſtrated, which by Demonſtration are treed 
from all Doubts, or the Conſtruction of Figures, if we make 
uſe ot any. If therefore we reduce the former Rule to Pra- 
Etice, all the Propoſitions of which we make uſe, will be free 
fromi any manner of Doubt, fince we can by that Rule make 

uſe of only thoſe things which we have reckoned up. 

3. The Conſequences likewiſe will be truly drawn, if we 
ſin not againſt the ſecond Rule, which orders us to avoid all 
manner af Ambiguity. in our Words: For no Man in his 
Wits can believe ſafely, that any Propoſition follows from 
another, or iscontain'd in another, if he have a perfect Know- 
ledge of both: Almoſt all the falſe Conſequences that are 
made, depend on Words ill underſtood; thoſe that ar aot 


lo, are ſo evident and t no, Man of a found 
Head can fall into — LA 61 


4. To avoid ſome Errors, 


argue from Impoſſibility. IV. Not demonſtrate by Reaſons too 
far fete d. n "re : * - THE 


= we muſt remember, I. Not 1 
proveaThing to be true, without giving the Reaſon of that Truth. 
II. Not to prove that which does not need à Proof. III. Net 10 
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8 . e.: « 
Of the Socratic Method.'of Diſputing. 
1.CNINCE tis certain, that the Aim of every honeſt Man is to find 
out. the Truth, and to convey the Truth thus found out to 
f others; and not to make a vain Shew of his own, and expoſe 
the Slowneſs of Apprehenſion of another: It follows, that the Art of 
uabling, which has ſo long obtained in the Schools, and which only 

r. Locke condemns under the Name of Logic, and which has nothing 
in it but an empty Oſtentation of Wit, is abſolutely unworthy of a 
Man of Wiſdom. But ſince Truth cannot be diſtinctly known or 
prov'd without Art, it is neceſſary, to do this rightly, that we apply 
ourſelves' to the Study of this Art. Tis often likewiſe neceſſary, to 
filence the Sopbiſters, who boaſt their Knowledge of that of which they 
are really ignorant, to make uſe of a great deal of Diligence, that by 
making them ſee their Ignorance, they may be better inform'd. 

2. Greece, which always was pefter'd with abundance of theſe So- 
phiſts, was never more plagu'd with them than about the Time of 
Socrates, when Philoſophy began to find a more than uſual Cultivation. 
This great Man, form'd by Nature for the confounding the Pride of 
this fort of Men, has ſhewn us a Way, by which we may attain the 
fame End againſt them in our Times, if they happen to fall in our 
Way: And though this Way ought to have been purſu'd by former 
Ages, yet has it been intirely negleed ; perhaps becauſe this Pride of 
ſeeming to know more than we really do, had got the Aſcendant of the 
Followers of Sccr4es themſelves, which made them take to the ſubtiie 
Arts of the Sophiſfts, and reject the moſt admirable Methed cf a Man of 
that conſummate Wiſdom. | : 5 

| | 34 Bt 


pertinacious. 
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23. But we deſign to revive with ſome ſhort Explanation this 
Method, both in Conſideration of the Reaſon we have given, and 
alſo becauſe it is moſt agreeable to that Candor and Sincerity 
which every honeſt Man ougat to propoſe. Tis true, this Method 
requires a Genius, and Acuteneſs of Wit; but without theſe Quali- 
ties, the Mind cannot in any other Art be provided for extempore P. ſ- 
Putes. : R 

4. The firſt Rule of this Method orders the Man who is to 


make uſe of it, To conduct bimfelf in ſuch a manner, as if be deſir d 


to learn ſomething of bim with whom he argues. And indeed every one 
of us ought to have a Diſpoſition to hear and allow the Truth, let 
it come from what Hand ſoever. Nor ought any Man to ghink ſo well 
of himſelf, as to imagine he cannot be informed by another, or at leaſt 
be excited to think of a Thing of which perhaps he thought not be- 
fore. But beſides that every Man owes this Duty to. himſelf, ſuch a 


- Diſpoſition of Mind, which appears in the Countenance and Words, is 


moſt adapted to create in the Minds of thoſe who hear us, an Opinion 
of our Modeſty, which goes a great and ſure Way to perſuade them. 
5. Secondly, Before we proceed to any Objettions, We ought, if the 
Perſon with whom 4we argue make uſe of any obſcure or doubtful Words, 
to ak him to explain what he means by them :* For it often happens, that 
Men have uſed themſelves to ſome Words which they do not perfectly 
underſtand themſelves ; and then they will, by ſuch modeſt Queſtions, 


diſcover their Ignorance much better, than by a direct Oppoſition, which 


often raiſes the Paſſions. If the Perſon happen to be a Man of Sincerity, 
and Lover of Truth, he will own that he did not ſufficiently underſtand 
the Matter, and then the Diſpute is at an end. But if we meet with 


a a pertinacious and obſtinate Perion, who will obtrude his Words upon us 


without defining them, we ought to proceed no farther in the Ditpute, 
till he has made plain what it is he means. We ought To preſs him 
with little Queſtions, not as the Effect of his want of Skill in Arguing, 
but our Dulneſs of Apprehenſion of what he underſtands and delivers in 
his Speech. In the mean while, we muſt not admit any one thing that 
is obſcure, though it ſtir up his Anger; which yet may be done by 
a happy Addreſs, of telling him, that we are ready to yield to Truth, 
but that we firſt ought to know it ; ſince no Man in his Senſes can 


give his Aſſent to a Propoſition which he does not underſtand. But if 


we can by no means prevail with him to ſpeak plainly, we muſt put an 
end to the Diſpute ; for thence it is evident that he knows not what 
he would be at. By this means, thoſe that hear us will diſcover the 
Man's Vanity Who talks of Things which he does not underſtand, 
and many Times leaves a Sting in Ge Mind of a Man otherwiſe too 


. 3 

6. Thirdly, If we bring him at laſt to ſpeak plainly and clearly 
what he means, We muſt att him Queſtions on the Particulars of all 
the Parts of the Doctrine he advances, and their Conſequences ; not 
as reproving them, but fer a fuller and more clear Information of the 
Matter; ſo that he Fara appear the Inſtructor, and we the Learncrs, 
The Ablſurdity of the 


it labour with any, much better than by an open Oppoſition, pro- 
vided-it be done with Dexterity, and the Queſtions pretty numerous, 
and be obliged ſeseral Times to repeat the fame” thing, Jeſt he 
ſhould afterwards deny that he had ſaid ſo. Here, that the Expla- 
nation may be the more ample, it would not be amiſs to make ute 


of 
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Doctrine will appear from theſe Queſtions, if 
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's | 6f Examples and Similitudes, and ask him, whether he means this, 

d or that? The more copious we are in this Particular, the more evident 

Y F will the Falſity of the Opinion appear. 5 

d 7. The-perſpicuous Expoſition of any Doctrine, with its Conſe- 

. quences, if it be not true, ſhews generally its Abſurdity : But if 

: this be not ſufficient, then we muſt ask him, on what Arguments or 
Proofs be builds bis Opinion? and we muſt uſe the ſame Conduct in 


5 regard of the Arguments as to the other Parts. We are to enquire of 
4 him with whom we diſpute, as if we were by him to be inform'd of 
5 a Point of which we are ignorant ; but we muſt not allow him the 

leaſt Obſcurity, In ſhort, we muſt hear the whole Series of his 
| 


Argumentation in ſuch a manner, that there remain no Difficulty 
; either in underſtanding his Doctrine, or the Foundation on which it 
, is built. | 35 
: 8. When we have done this with diligence, the Perſon who pro- 
r ſes his Doctrine, muſt plainly ſee its Falſity, or on what Proofs it 
 K depends. If Paſſion blind his Eyes, yet the Hearers will excuſe any 
farther Diſpure with a Man who is angry, that we receive not his Opi- 
nion tho? labouring with Abſurdity. oe 
i 9. We ſhall give one Example of this Method on a Modern 
Controverſy, by which it will be better explained, betwixt a To- 
miſt and another, diſputing upon the Efficacy of the Divine Pro- 


: vidence. 1 N 

0. A. I wonder you are fo obſtinate, as to deny that God has an 
| Efficacious Operation in the Sins of Men, which the Scriptures in many 
| 


Places ſo openly and plainly teftify. 
B. I only deny'd that I underſtood how this. is done. Perhaps 
| my Dulneſs makes that a Difficulty to me, which is obvious to ano- 
ther. But I would willingly be inform'd by you, becauſe I can neither 
believe, nor condemn what I do not underſtand ; what, therefore, do 
you mean by an Efficacious Operation in the Sins of Men do you mean 
that he makes them fin ? * | | 
A. Far be it from me, for ſo God wwould be the Author of Sin. 71s 
Man commits Sin, not God, : : 
B. Do you mean, that God males Men to commit Sin, or forces 
Men to commit Sin? | | 
A. I would not have expreſs'd this in ſo rude à manner; but God, 
in a dark and unknown manner, fo permits Sin, that it muſt neceſſarily be 
committed. : | Gy 
B. You us'd before the Word Operatien, now you uſe Permit; pray 
do they mean the ſame Thing? ys | | | 
A. Theſe Werds do not abſoluiely mean the ſame Thing, but they muſ? 
be join'd together, ſo that what Cod dirs fbould be called an efficacious 
Permiſſion ; for Cod neither makes Sin, nor does he ſimply permit it. 
B. You, therefore, mean that Gud permits ſomething, and does 
ſomething, fo that Sin neceſſarily follows? - 
A. That is what I mean. | | i 
B. Perhaps then God does, in this, what he does who cutting down 
x the Dykes, lets the Waters in to overflow the Fields. For he dies 
Jomething in breaking the Dyke, and he permits ſonething in ſuffering 
the Sea to paſs through the Breach. 5 1 
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5 A My Mind could not have been expreſs'd by a more happy Sin. 
tude. | 8 
B. But according to our common way of Speaking, we ſhould ſay | 
that he who made a Breach in the Dyke, had let in the Waters; nor | 
would any one accuſe the Dyke or the Sea of any manner of Fault ; 1 
but you, it I miſtake you not, accuſe Man of the Fault, and fay Man, 
not God, committed the Sin, Wherefore, your efficacious Permiſſin 
ſeems unintelligible to me, | | 
A. Do e not obſerve, that as to the Things themſelves, there is a waſ 
Difference between them ? For Men are endowed with U nderſtanding and | 
Mill, which the Dyke and the Sea baue not; and for that Reaſon, that is 
# Crime in Man, which is not ſo in the Sea and the Dyke. 

B. But I ask of you, whether that which God dees or permits, has 

that Efficacy (for that Word you have likewiſe uſed) that Men can no 
more not fin when that has ordered it, than the Sea not overflow the 
Fields through the Breach which affords a free Paſſage ? 

A. You have my Meaning, 7 

B. According therefore to you, there is the ſame Relation in that 
Senſe between God and Sin, as there is between the Man who made a 
Breach in the Dyke, and the Deſtruction of the Fields. 

A. There is, as to the Event, for both are equally neceſſary. 

B. The Action therefore of both, according to the Cuſtom of 
Speech, may be expreſſed in the ſame manner: That is - As 
he who broke down the Dyke is called the Cauſe of the Loſs of the 
Fields, becaufe he did that which neceſſarily produc'd that Loſs ; ſo 
God is the Author of Sin, ſince he has put Man under a Neceſſity of 
Sinning. | | 

A. I told you before, that I will not make uſe of thoſe rude Ex- 
reſſions, | | 
5 7. But either I do not underſtand what you ſay, or it comes 
to that Point; for we muſt not regard the empty Sounds of 
Words, which fignify nothing, but mind the Ideas to which they 
are annex d. I preſeribe Rul 78 14¹ 

A. What ! you'll preſcribe Rules to me of Speaking, as if I did not 
know how to bold a Diſcourſe? | 5 | 8 

11. If the Dialogue once comes to this, there myſt be an end of 
it ; and hence it will appear, that he (defigned by the Letter 4) 
either knows not what he means, or elſe has a greater Regard to 

Words than Things. That Opinion is look'd on as ſufficiently con- 
E's futed, which its Defender is aſham'd to expreſs in clear and intelligible 

Vw ords. Having in the former Dialogue ſufficiently explain'd the firſt 

and ſecond Rule, to explain the third, we ſhall ſuppoſe the ſame Diſ- 

te again. | = 

0 1 A. You ſufficiently underſtand, that my Opinion is, that God has 

to do with Evil; that he is nct a meer bare Spectator, but is ſo far an 
Agent, that on his acting Man commits Sin. | | 

3B. If God did nothing before the Sin, would not the Sin be 

committed? | : 3 : 6 

A No, for nothing is done ⁊uitbout the Efficacy of the Divine Pro- 
videnge. | | 
B. What? do you believe that Man alone cannot violate 
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A. That be can, I deny, when I deny that any thing can be done 
wit bout the Efficacy of the Divine Providence. | | 
- B. God, * helps us to do wickedly in the ſame manner, as 
he helps us to do well? 
A. You miſtake, for in Evil we muſt diſtinguiſh the Action, and the 
Viciouſneſs of the Action. God belps us to the doing the Action, but 
not to the Vice. But in good Actions be helps us to the Good that is in 


the Actions, 


B. I beg you, inform me, what you mean by the Words an Action, 


and what by the 7 4 of an Action? 


A. I will made it plain to you by this Example: In the Hatred of 
our Neighbour, there is the Action of the Hatred, which in it 7d Is in- 
different, and is only call d bad, ⁊wben directed to an unlawful Object, 
and good when to a lawful, Next, there is the Relation of that Action 


to the Object, which is Evil. God does not concur to this Relation, the 


there is a Neceſſity of his concurring to the Action, without ⁊bhich it 


could not be done, | 


B. By what you have faid, I ſuppoſe you mean, that God firſt gene- 
rates in the Mind of Man, Hatred in general ; which is in itſelf neither 
Good nor Evil: Then there comes another Relation of the Hatred 
to the Object, as in the Example to our Neighbour. Do I underſtand 
ou ? | | 
A. Partly you do, but not entirely; for I do not think there is any 


ſuch Exiſtence as Hatred in general, ohich ſhould afterwards be deter- 


mined to a certain Object; this is contrary to Experience. a 

B. Does God then create that very Hatred that is directed againſt 
our Neighbour ? 

A. Met certainly the Hatred, but not the Relation. 

B. But does that Hatred exiſt without that Relation? 

A. Not at all; for the very moment that it is created in our Minds, 
*tis the Hatred of our Neighbour. | | 

B. According, therefore, to you, God creates ſuch an Hatred which 
co-exiſts in ſuch a manner with a vicious Relation, that it cannot be ſe- 
parated or diſtinguiſh'd from it but by Abſtraction. 
A. He does ſo. _ 


B. Can this Hatred, thus generated in the Mind of Man, be by the 


Man directed to a lawful Object, as Vice, for Example? | 
A. It cannot; for the Action of God being paſt, the certain Event muſt 
neceſſarily follow, | . 
B. I beſeech you, Sir, if a Man ſhould put a Burthen on another's 
Shoulder, which he that bore it could not afterwards throw off, and by 
that means he ſhould break his Ribs, would not he that put on ſuch a 


Burthen be look'd on as the Breaker of his Ribs, if he had known the 
Event of his Action? . 1 


A. Moſt certainly. 


B. Should a Man puſt- another, walking by a River-ſide, into the 


Water, who ſhould there be drown'd, ſhould we not ſay that he who 
thruſt him in drown'd him ? . 
A. Cert ai nly. | 


B. Yet there are ſome Men who would fay, that you are in an Error 


in this particular; that the impoſing, and the thruſting was produced 
by both ; but not the breaking the Ribs, and the drowning, as God 
| , Aa 2 5 generates 
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generates the Hatred which is directed againſt our Neighbour without 
that evil Relation. 7 

A. *Tis indeed moſt evident, that the Men inſtanced, were guilty « 
the Fracture and the Drowning ; but the Matter is otherwiſe 2pith Gcd, 
20bo is not sbliged to give an Account to poor miſerable Men of bis 
Adminiſtration. - 

B. But if he did, what yeu would wickedly perſuade us, either all 
Sinners muſt be acquitted of any Crime, or God himſelf, who compels 
the Sins, condemn'd. | ALS | 

A. Don't you know, that God's Ways are not our Ways, nor his 
Thoughts ours? Shall the Pot complain, that it was not made in ſuch 
and ſuch a manner? 

13. Hence it is evident to all that hear it, that the Tbomiſt (noted by 
the Letter A) either knows not what he means, or makes God the 
Author of Sin. | | 
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Uſeful CO 


FR HIS Table is divided into Ten Circles ; the-outward 
1 Circle is the 12 Signs, divided each into 30 Degrees, 
in all 360, Aa 3 „ 


* 


270 The Uſeful Companion. 
The ſecond Circle is divided into 365 Days and 6 Hours, 
being the Days of the Months throughout the Year. 
The Third is a Circle containing the Time of the Sun's 
Riſing and Setting for every Day in the Year. 
In the Fourth are the Degrees of the Sun's Declination, 
for every Degree of the Ecliptick. 
The Fifth has the fix'd Feaſts and Terms, 
The Sixth, the Golden Number, 
The Seventh the Dominical Letter. 
T The Eighth, the Day of the Month on which Eaſter falls, 
The Niath, the moveable Feaſts; with the Number of 
Weeks, as they fall before or after Eafter. 
WM The Teath, the moveable Terms, with the Time of their 
1 Beginning and en 


= 0 _ The Uſe of it is thus. © 
0 find he Day of the Month, you muſt obſerve that 
# &x againſt the firſt Day of Fanuary ſtands a Point, ano- 
= ther againft the 8th, alſo againſt the 15th, the 22d, and the 
EF” |” 29th, and fo in every Month are four or five Points. Now, 
it the Dominical Letter be 4, all the Days in the Year againſt 
which thoſe Points ftand, are Sundays; if B, Saturdays ; 
if C, Fridays; if D, , Thurſdays; if E, Wedneſdays; if F, Tueſ- 
= days; if G, Mondays therefore you l know on the 
third Hedneſday in az what Day of the Month it is, 
| 5 15 (the Domfaical Letter being 4) you muſt count the firſt 
1 LEE Day of Januar, againſt which 5 Point ſtands, Sunday; 
| © © the Sth, Sunday; and the 15th Sunday; and the Vedneſday fol- 
* | lowing, being the third Wedneſday, is the 18th Day; but if 
tze Dominical Letter had been E, then you mult have be- 
3 January with Wedneſday, and then the third Wedneſday 
_. had been the 15th Day, and. 225 of the reſt. 


* = 
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. Typo know what Sign the Sun is in. £ 
3 Look out the Day of the Month, and againſt 1 it, i in the 
1 84 of: Signs, ſtands the D in Which the un is on 
* that Day... 8 
3 WON 7 > the Sun's Riſing and Serving. | 

3 Find the Day of the Month, and againſt it in the third 
1 Circle, is the Hour of the San's Riling, and oppoſite to it 


in the fame Sirele is his Settmg-. As, if yo would know 
1 the Time of the Sun's Riſing on the Tenth of March, you 
will find againſt it in the third Circle 6, and op poſite to it 
in the Ge Circle 6, ſo that on the 1oth of March the Sun 
Riſes * Sets at 6; but * the 10th of April you 


vill 


Marci | 
the 11th of June ſtands 23 Degrees North Declination, and 


againſt the 131th of December ſtands 23 Degrees South De- 


the Sun Riſes at 5, and Sets at 7. 
To know the Sun's Declination. 


Againſt the Day of the Month, in the fourth Circle ands 


the Degree of the Sun's Declination, as on the 106th of 
fande a Cypher, then being no Declination; but on 


clination. 25 
| To find the fix'd Feaſls and Terms, 
In every Month, from the Day on which a Feaſt falls, a 
ſmall Line is drawn to the 5th Circle, where you will find 
the Name of the Feaſt, as from the 25th of December, a Line 


is drawn to the fifth Circle, where you find Chriſtmas, ano- 


ther from the 26th, where you find Stephen, a third from 


the 27th, where you find John, c. 5 
To find the moveable Feaſts. 
In the ſixth Circle find the Golden Number for th 
Year; in the ſeventh find the Dominical Letter for the ſame 


Year, next following the Golden Number, and under in 


the eighth Circle you have the Day on which Eaſter falls; 


as if the Golden Number be 16, and the Dominical Letter 


D, you find 16 in the ſixth Circle, and D in the ſeventh 


Circle next following 16, and under D in the eighth Circle 


you find March the 224d, which is the Day on which Eaſter 
falls that Year. | 

The reſt of the moveable Feaſts depending on Eaſter, you 
have in the 9th Circle their Names and Diſtances from Eaſter 
before and after; as Septuageſima, nine Weeks before Eaſter ; 


| Trinity Sunday, eight Weeks after Eaſter, &c. 


To ind the Roman Indicti. 

To the Year of our Lord add 3, and divide the Product 

by 15, the Remainder is the Indiction, counted from Sep- 
„ 

Jo find the Dominica Letter. | 

Add to the Year its Fourth, and 4; divide thoſe three 


Numbers by 7, and ſubtract what remains from 7, the Re- 


mainder is the Dominical Letter, counting A 1, B 2, C 3, 

E, F6. 6 . 

| wd find the Cycle of the Sun. : 
Add to the Year of our Lord 9, (for our Saviour was 


born when the Number was 9) which divided by 28, the 
Quotient is the Number of Revolutions of the Cycle, and 


the Remainder is the Cycle of the Sun, 
| To 


will find 5, and oppoſite to it 7; ſo on the roth of April, 
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8 - To nd the Golden Number. | 
To the Year of our Lord add 1, (for ſo much was the 
Prime when Chriſt was born) which divide by 19, the Re- 
mainder is the Golden Number, | : 
: To find the Epact. 
_ Multiply the Prime by 11, and divide the Product by 30, 
the Remainder is the Epact; or add 11 to the Epact of 
this Year, ſo have you the Epa@ of the next; or ſee the 
Age of the Moon the 11th Kale 
Number of the Epact. | 
To find the New, Full, and Quarters of the Moon. | 
Add to the Day of the Month the Epact, and the Num- 


ber of Months from March, to the Month you are in, in- 


 Cluding both Months, the which take from 30, and the 


Remainder is the Day of the Change or new Moon. But 


if the Sum of Addition exceed 30, ſubtract from 59, and 
the Remainder is the Day of the Change ; to which, if you 
add 15 Days, you have the full Moon; and by adding 7 
Days and nine Hours to the new or full Moon, you have the 


firſt or laſt Quarters. | 
| To fmd the Moon's Age at any Time. | 


Add to the Day of the Month, the Epact, and the Num- 


ber of Months from March, to the Month you are in, in- 


cluding both Months, ſo have you the Moon's Age. But if 
the aid three Numbers added together exceed 30, you muſt 


take away zo, as oft as you can, and the Remainder is the 


Moon's Age; this is when the Month hath 31 Days: But if 


the Month hath but 30 Days, (or leſs, as in February) you 


muſt take away but 29, and the reſt is the Age of the Moon. 
5 Example. 


I deſire to know the Age of the Moon the firſt Day of 


January 1713. Now, becauſe the Epact changeth not till 
the 1ſt of March, I add the Epact of the Year before, which 
is 3, and the Day of the Month 1, together, which makes 
4; then January being the 11th Month from March added 


thereunto, makes 15, which is the Age of the Moon, the 


ſaid firſt Day of January 1713. You thus knowing the 


Moon's Age in any Month at Pleaſure, and are defirous to 


know what Age ſhe will be the ſame Day of the Month the 
next Year, tis but adding 11 to her preſent Age, and you 
have your Defire, and to that Age add 11, fo have you her 
Age the ſecond Year enſuing, and ſo infinitely ; remember- 


fore 


ends of April, for that is the 


ing to reject 3o, as above. Likewiſe, if you add 19, as be- 
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fore 11, you have the Moon's Age the laſt Year, remem- 


bering to caſt away 30. 
To find the Moon's: Sout hing. 


Multiply her Age by 4, and that Product divide by 5, the 
Quotient will be the Hours, and the Remainder of the Di- 


vition the Minutes that the Moon is South; to which add 
3 Hours, and you have the ime of high Water at London- 
Bridge, any Day in the Year for ever. | | 

| A Rule to know the Sun's Riſmg and Setting. 


The firſt of Fanuary the Sun Rites 4 Minutes after 8, and 


Sets 4 Minutes before 4, which is 12 Hours; and ſo many 
Minutes as the Sun riſes after any Hour, ſo many Minutes 
it Sets before, to make juſt 12 Hours. If it Riſes at 8, it Sets 


at 4; if at 6, it Sets at 6; if at 7, it Sets at 5. In the midſt 
of May it Riſes at 4, and Sets at 8. It riſes in the Eaſt, and 


it Sets in the Meſt. and at Noon, or 12 O'Clock, it is full 
South. Set your Face to the North, your Back will be South, 
your Right-Hand Eaſt, and your Lett-Hand Weſt. 
To find the Moon's Riſing and Setting at any Time. 

Before the Full, add the Quantity of her Shining, to the 
Time of the Sun's Setting, ſo have you the Moon's Setting, 
and for her Riſing, add the ſaid Quantity of her Shining to 
the Sun-riſing, and you have the Moon's Riling. But after 


the Full, ſubtract the Length of her Shining from the Hour 


of the Sun-rifing or Setting. See the Table. 


Seek the Moon's Age in the firſt or third I = 7 
Column, and in the Middle, right againſt Js 8 * 204 
her Age, you will find the Quantity of her 22 2 3 
ng in Hours and Minutes; if it is her 84 > S8 
Increaſe, ſhe Shines ſo many Hours and Mi- LEM Ta 
nutes after Sun-ſet ; if her Decreaſe, ſhe Shines ** 48029 


ſo many Hours and Minutes before Sun- 
riſing. | 

To know the Time of her Setting; add the 
Hours and Minutes againſt her Age, to the 
Hour of the Sun-ſetting, and that is the 
Time of her Setting ; for her Riſing, add the 
ſame to the Time of the Sun riſing. Do thus 
all the Increaſe. After the Full, ſubtract the | 10 2 2 
Hours and Minutes in the Table, from the 12 ” x + 
Hour of the Sun's Riſing or Setting; and if 13 . 17 
the Subtract ion cannot be made, add 12, and | 14 11. 12116 
then ſubtract, and the Remainder ſhews the [LI 2 
Time of the Moon's Riſing or Setting. 1-7 = 
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1 The Uſeful Companion. 
To know what tis o Clock by the Moon's ſhining upon a Sun-Dial. 
See what the Shadow of the Moon, upon the Sun-Dial, 
wants of 12, which take from the Time of her coming to 
the South, the Remainder is the Hour of the Night; but if 
the Shadow be paſt 12, add thoſe Hours to the coming to 
the South, and the Sum is the Hour of the Night. 
: To find the Length of the Day and Night, 
Double the Hours and Minutes of the Sun's Riſing, ſo 
have you the Length of the Night; and doubling the Hours 
and Minutes of his Setting, gives the Length of the Day. 
| Of Days, Weeks, Months, and Years. 

The Day is cither Natural or Artificial; the natural Day 
is the Space of 24 Hours, (including both the Dark and 
Light Part) in which Time, the Sun is carry'd by the firſt 
Mover, from the Eaſt into the Weſt, and ſo round the World 
into the Eaſt again. The artificial Day conſiſts of 12 Hours, 
z. e. from the Sun's Riſing to its Setting, and the artificial 
Night is from the Sun's Setting to its Riſing. The Day is 
accounted with us, tor Payment of Money, between the 

- Sun's Riling and Setting; but for Indictments for Murder, 
the Day is accounted from Midnight to Midnight; and ſo 
likewiſe are Faſting Days. 

The Hebrews and Chaldeans begin their Day at Sun-rifing, 
and end at his next Riſing. | i 

The Fews and Italians, from Sun-ſet to Sun-ſet. The 
Romans at Midnight. The Ægyptians, from Noon to Noon; 
which Account Aſtronomers follow. | 

A Week conſiſts of 7 Mornings, or 7 Days, which the 
Gentiles call'd by the Names of the 7 Planets, (whom they 
worſhipped as Gods) the Firſt the Day of the Sun ; the Se- 
cond the Day of the Moon, & c. In a Week God made the 
World, i. e. in fix Days, and reſted the Seventh. : 
All civiliz d Nations obſerve one Day in Seven, as a ſtated 

Time of Worſhip; the Turbs and Mahometans keep the ſixth 
Day of the Week, or Friday; the Fews the Seventh, or 
Saturday; the Chriſtians the Firſt, or Sunday. . 

Of Months there' are various Kinds; a Solar Month is the 
Space of 3o Days, in which Time the Sun runneth through 
one Sign of the Zodiack. | 
A Lunar Month is that Interval of Time which the 
Moon ſpendeth in wandering from the Sun, in her oval 
Circuit through the 12 Signs, until ſhe return to him again, 
(being ſometimes nearer, ſometimes farther from the Earth) 

3, e. from the firſt Day of her appearing next after her 
Ss DEE” | | | Change, 
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Change, to the laſt Day of her being Viſible, before her 
next Change, which may be Greater or Leſſer, according 
to her Motion. | | | * | 

The uſual or common Months are thoſe ſet down in our 
Almanacks, containing ſome 3o, ſome 3 1, and February but 
28. Days, according to theſe Verſes. . | 


Thirty Days hath September, 

April, June, and November 
February Twenty-eight alone, 

All the reſt have Thirty-one. 
But when Leap Year comes the Time, 
Then February has Twenty-nine, 


A Yeaxr is the Space of Time that the Sun runs through all 
the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, containing 12 ſolar Months, 
13 lunar Menths,.52 Weeks, 365 Days, 6 Hours, and 6 Mi- 
nutes; which ſix Hours, in four Years Time, being added 
together, make one Day, which we call Leap-Year ; which 
Day is added to February, making that Month every fourth 


Year 29 Days, which other 'Times is but 28. 
find the Leap-Year. 
5 Divide the Year by 4, and if there be no Remainder, it 


is Leap-Year; but if there remains 1, 2, or z, then one of 
thoſe are the firſt, ſecond or third after Leap-Year. 


The remarkable Days, fixed Feaſts, and Terms. 


1 Jan. Circ. or New-Ye. Day, 
6 Jan. Epiph. or Twel. Day. 
25 Jan. Conv. of St. Paul. 
30 Jan. K. Ch. I. Mart. 1648. 

2 Feb. Purif. Virg. Mary. 
24 Feb. St. Mat. (in Lp. Ve. 25. 
25 Mar. An. V. M. or Lady-Day. 
25 Ap. St. Mark Evangeliſt. 

1 May St. Phil. and Fac. M. D. 
11 June St. Barnab. Long. Day. 
24 June St. John Bap. Midſum. 
29 jun St. Peter and Paul. 
25 July St. James Apoſtle. 


| 24 Au. St. Bartholomew Apoſt. . 
21 Sep. St. Matthew Apoſtle. 


| 29 Sep. St. Michael Archangel. 


18 Oct. St. Luke Evangeliſt. 

28 Oct. St. Simon and Fude, 
1 No. All Saints. 7 pn 
5 No. Powder Treaſon, 

30 No. St. Andrew Apoſtle. 

21 Dec. St. Thomas Apoſtle. 

2 5 Dec. Chriſt's Nat. or Chr. D. 

2.5 Dec. St. Stephen. 


' | 2.3 Dec. Innocents. 


27 Dec. St. ohn Evangeliſt. - : 


13 Jan. 
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13 Jan, St. Hilary. 
20 Jan. Oct. Hill. iſt 3 
23 An. Hiliary Term begins. 


27 Jan. Quind. Hill. ad Ret. 


3 Feb. Gras Pur. 3d Ret. + 


9 Feb. Ofab. Pur. 4th Ret. 
12 Feb. Hilary Term ends, 
14 Feb. Valentine. 
10 Ma. Equal Day and Night. 
17 Ma. St. Patrick. 
23 Apr. St. George. 
24 June Sheriffs of Lond. Elec. 
1 July St. Swithen, | 
T9 July Dog-Days begin. 
1 Aug. Lammas. | 
22 Aug. Dog-Days end. 
2 Sep. Fire of London 1666. 


Companion, 


10 Sep. Equal Day and Night. 
| J 8 
28 Sep. Sheritfs of Lond. ſWorn. 
29 Sep. Ld. Mayor of Lond. El. 
20 Oct Tres Michael. 1ſt Ret. 
23 Oct. Michael. Term begins. 
25 Oct. Criſpin. 
27 Oct. Menſ. Mich. 3d Ret. 
29 Oct. Ld.Mayor of Lond. ſw, 
2 No. All Souls. 

3 No. Cras. Anim. 3d Ret, 
11 No. St. Martin. 
12 No. Cras. Mar. 4th Ret. 
18 No. Oct Mar. 5th Ret. 
25 No. Quin. Mar. 6th Ret. 


128 No. Michael. Term ends. 


11 Dec. Shorteſt Day. 
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